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THE LANDSLIDE AND ITS 


MEANINGS 


OTHING like it, for size, has 
ever before been seen in our 
political history. Eight years 

ago the Republican party had but 
eight votes in the Electoral College 
and less than three and one-half mil- 
lion votes in the ballot boxes. Last 
month, according to the latest figures 
available at this writing, it will have 
404 electoral votes (out of a total of 
531) and its popular plurality is con- 
siderably over six million votes. Not 
one state above the old Mason and 
Dixon's line is left in the Democratic 
column, and not all of those below. 
Three of the border states—Delaware, 
Maryland and Missouri—went Repub- 
lican, the latter by about 120,000— 
and. the fourth, Kentucky, while giv- 
ing a small plurality to Cox, seems to 
have elected Ernst, Rep., to the U. S. 
Senate by a larger plurality than Cox 
received. More than this, Tennessee, 


for the first time, gives a plurality to 
the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, and New Mexico and Oklahoma 
do likewise. In the northern states 
such unprecedented pluralities—due in 
large part, of course, to the large in- 
crease in the number of voters, owing 
to woman suffrage—are recorded as 
over 1,000,000 in New York, 720,000 
in Pennsylvania, 800,000 in Illinois, 
and about 400,000 each in Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan and Iowa. In New 
York City Harding received a plurality 
of 440,000, every boro falling into line 
behind him. 

But even these figures fail to indi- 
cate the full dimensions of the land- 
slide. The Republican majority in 
the House of Representatives seems to 
have reached the unprecedented total 
of 179, the figures being 307 Repub- 
licans, 127 Democrats, 1 Socialist. 
Missouri will send but 2 Democrats 
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THE VICTORY OF GENERAL GROUCH 


to the next Congress (out of 16). 
There will not be a Democratic con- 
gressman from any of the following 
‘tates, namely: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming—24 states in all—unless the final 
official canvass discloses errors in the 
count. The efforts of the Republicans 
to break into the old slave states met, 
however, with but little success out- 
side of the border states and Tennessee. 
The efforts were concentrated in~ 12 
congressional districts: 3 in Virginia, 
3 in North Carolina, 1 in Alabama, 3 
in Tennessee, 2 in Texas. They suc- 
ceeded in one district in Virginia, in 
none in North Carolina, in none in 
Alabama, in five in Tennessee, in one 
in Texas. 


The Senate shows the effects of the 
landslide less than the House because 
only 34 Senators were elected this 


year. Out of these, the Republicans 
elected 25, capturing 10 from the Dem- 
ocrats and losing none. This gives 
them a majority in the next Senate of 
22, the figures standing 37 Democrats, 
59 Republicans. 

The Socialists claim that the final 
count will show over two million votes 
for Debs. They captured but one 
seat in the House, Meyer London being 
selected from a New York City dis- 
trict. One lone lady goes to Congress 
—Miss Alice Robertson, of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, and her election, as the 
N. ¥. Mail points out, is one of the 
profound ironies of politics, for she 
has been an active opponent of woman 
suffrage, being a viee-president of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association of her state. 
Champ Clark drops out of Congress, 
and Senators Gore and Chamberlain 
are among those that drop out of the 
Senate. Victor Berger was defeated. 
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The Farmer-Labor party claims to 
have run second in Washington, to 
have polled 65,000 votes in Missouri, 
to have elected six legislators in Min- 
nesota, and to have gained a right to 
a place on the official ballot next year 
in New York City. The Non-Partizan 
League claims more than one million 
votes for its candidates in nine north- 
western states. It admits defeat by 
large majorities for state officers in 
Minnesota, but claims to have held its 
own in the legislatures of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, to have elected its can- 
didates for governor and U. S. Senator 
in North Dakota (by a slim plurality), 
and to have elected several legislators 
in Montana, Washington, Idaho and 
Nebraska. 

Such are the outlines of the most 
tremendous sweep ever made by a 
political party in America. More com- 
plete details will be needed to disclose 
to what extent the result was affected 
by the votes of the women. In Ten- 
nessee, for instance, reports tell of a 
“tremendous” vote by the women in 
the mountain districts, adding greatly 
to the Republican vote. But the very 
size of the result makes it impossible 
to put one’s finger on this or that par- 
ticular factor as the cause. The best 
that can be done is to say that while 
Harding and Coolidge were elected, 
the victory was won by General 
Grouch. This seems to be the general 
view. The Nation calls it an “election 
by disgust.”” The N. Y. Herald re- 
marks that political avalanches such as 
this do not spring from the personal 
popularity of candidates but are ‘‘the 
expression of an embittered people,” 
its inference being, of course, that 
“‘Wilsonism”’ is the cause of the em- 
bitterment. The N. Y. Times thinks 
that the embitterment comes from 
deep-seated economic troubles and the 
childlike faith of the American people 
that such troubles can be remedied by 
politics and politicians. Ever since 
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COX SAID THAT THE REPUBLICANS WERE ON THE RUN—AND THEY WERE 


the armistice, it says, Republican poli- 
ticians have been encouraging that 
faith and manufacturing discontent. 
Mr. Harding will now have to face the 
stern realities of a situation in which 
the prosperity of the country is inex- 
tricably involved in conditions per- 
taining to all countries and which are 
not to be remedied by the formula 
“America first."” The Nebraska State 
Journal finds the result due ‘‘to popu- 
lar discontents with inconveniences 
suffered under the Democratic admin- 
istration,” and finds such solace as 
may be found in the belief that ‘‘the 
Republicans are going in at a time ¢o 
assume the odium for an unprosperous 
period.” The N. Y. Evening Post sees 
in the vote for Harding “a mighty 


—Reid in San Francisco Bulletin 


wave of protest” and analyzes it as 
follows: 


“Weare in the backwash from the mighty 
spiritual and physical effort to which Amer- 
ica girded herself when she won the war for 
the Allies and saved the world from a fate 
which America would again challenge if the 
need arose. The war has not been repudi- 
ated, tho the Administration that fought it 
has been overwhelmed. We are now in the 
chill that comes with the doctor’s bills. “ As 
we see it now, any man in the Presidency, 
and any party in power, would have met 
the same punishment that was meted out 
yesterday to Woodrow Wilson and the 
Democratic party. Any Administration 
that conducted the war would now be the 
target of the bewildering number of pro- 
tests that merged yesterday into one gigan- 
tic protest.” 
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A REVELATION OF PARTIZAN WEAKNESS 


One other deduction may safely be 
drawn and is generally accepted. No 
such overwhelming result can be taken 
as a partizan victory. In fact, taken 
with preceding elections, the conclusion 
is inevitable that the recent election is 
a proof not of growing partizan strength 
but of growing partizan weakness. It 
means that a very large part of the 
voting population is ready to swing 
easily from one party to another, un- 
hampered by traditions. Eight years 
ago the Democrats held a majority of 
163 votes in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the early death of the Re- 
publican party, with its eight electoral 
votes, was freely predicted. Millions 
of voters, disgruntled with the Taft 
administration, swung lightly out of 
the party then and have swung as 
lightly back again now. The city of 
New York furnishes a startling revela- 
tion. On the same day that it gave 


440,000 plurality to Harding it gave 


about 325,000 plurality to Al Smith, 
Democratic candidate for Governor. 
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Political observers, so the Philadelphia 
North American remarks, know that so 
violent a swing of the pendulum as 
took place last month will inevitably 
be followed by a reverse movement. 
They read in the staggering figures of 
the vote “‘no outburst of enthusiastic 
partizanship but rather the opposite 
—evidence of a spirit of independence 
and insurgency.” Referring to the 
diverse elements rallying to Harding's 
support, the Omaha World-Herald says 
of the Republican campaign: ‘“‘It ce- 
mented together ‘Wall Street’ power 
and Non-partizan League votes. It 
wrapped radicals and reactionaries in 
close embrace. It appealed alike to 
anti-league Republicans, pro-league 
Republicans and anti-league Demo- 
crats—even to some pro-league Demo- 
crats. It put Bryan to bed with Pen- 
rose and cavalier with covenanter, be- 
stowing its benignant blessing on all 
alike. It promised all things to all 
men—and today it awakens to its 
morning of solemn responsibility.” 











."“COME ON, SON, THE CIRCUS IS OVER” 


Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 
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THE MULE WITH THE DROOPING EARS 











DEFEAT 
—Drawn for Current Opinion by Warren Wheelock. 
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California's Challenge 


Y a large majority California 
B voted last month in favor of the 

anti-Japanese initiative measure. 
The act is a challenge not only to Japan 
but, in a sense, to our own State De- 
partment and so to the government at 
Washington. For ina statement made 
public before the election, the State 
Department declared that it had as- 
sured Japan that ‘‘no outcome of the 
California movement will be accept- 
able to the country at large that does 
not accord with existing and applicable 
provisions of law, and, what is equally 
important, with the national instinct 
of justice.” The measure adopted is 
designed to strengthen the law of 1913 
to prohibit Asiatics from owning or 


leasing farm-lands or other lands.. 


“Devastating wars,’’ says the N. Y. 
World, ‘‘have had their beginnings in 
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causes less vexatious than this,’ and 
it adds that “‘the people of California, 
by their ballot-box ultimatum, have in 
effect voted for war with Japan.” 

This is an alarmist view. The law 
of 1913 did not mean war and stopping 
the gaps in it now is not likely to mean 
war. But the trouble is that a popu- 
lar campaign for such a measure breeds 
racial hostility and the enactment of 
the measure is not likely to allay the 
friction. Holes, in all probability, will 
still be found in the law and the agita- 
tion will go on, as it did in the case of 
the Chinese a generation ago, from bad 
to worse. 

Japan, in the judgment of the Euro- 
pean press, is in no position to talk of 
war. Her battleship program is be- 
hindhand. Her army has deteriorated 
in equipment. She has serious finan- 
cial difficulties. And she is detested 


‘on the Asiatic mainland. The real 
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Courtesy of the N. Y. Herald 
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CALIFORNIANS ARE SEEING THINGS IN THE DARK 


“‘vellow peril” will arise when Japan is 
able to marshal the hordes of Chinese 
behind her banners and lead a crusade 
of the yellow races against the white. 
But it would be eaSier for us to marshal 
the Chinese against Japan today than 
for Japan to marshal them against us 
or any other nation. War is out of the 
question unless we force it upon Japan, 
and that contingency is hardly worth 
considering. Europe’s view is that 
California’s action pertains to the sub- 
ject of domestic economy and is not an 
international affair or one that can be 
brought before the League of Nations. 

Japan, however, is one of the best 
customers we have. During the year 
ending June 30, 1920, we exported 
nearly $800,000,000 worth of American 
commodities to Asiatic countries and 
about 60 per cent of these ($453,147,- 
063) were taken by Japan. And our 
imports from Japan were greater in the 
same year than from England or any 
other country except Cuba and Can- 
ada, reaching the figure of $527,220,- 
867. At least one Pacific port— 
Seattle—is raising an emphatic pro- 
test against the California agitation as 
threatening to place in jeopardy her 
commercial future. 

Just how much Californians are 
affrighted by the facts that exist and 
how much by the facts conjured up by 
their imagination, it is difficult to say. 
Apparently they have been feasting 
upon the percentages of increase in the 
Japanese birthrate and Japanese land 
holdings, and, forgetting the law of 
diminishing returns, have seen their 
state overrun with Japanese in the 
near future. The facts that exist are 
that in the last decade the population 
of California has increased by 1,648,- 
987, while the Japanese population has 
increased by 38,500. The Japanese 
number now about 7 in 300 (2.3 per 
cent). As for their holdings of farm- 
lands, they own 74,769 acres out of 
11,389,894 acres under cultivation in 
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HOW JAPANESE LAND MOLDINGS o& CALIFORNIA HAVE 
INCREASED un the LAST TWO YEARS 


the state (six-tenths of one per cent), 
and lease 383,287 acres (3.3 per cent). 
It is true that there are sixty millions 
more of Japanese where these came 
from, but in the last twelve years, 
according to the figures of the Immi- 
gration Bureau, only 79,738 of these 
sixty millions came into the United 
States (including Hawaii), and 68,770 
returned to Japan, leaving a net gain 
of less than 11,000 in twelve years! 
It is true that these figures do not 
include the number smuggled in by 
way of Mexico, but, even so, the 
actual situation seems far from ter- 
rifying. 

The State Department appeals to 
the “national instinct of justice.”” But 
when were these race hostilities ever 
appeased by appeals either to reason 
or justice? _ The trouble comes from 
those who are deaf to such appeals, 
as we have found out long since in the 
treatment of the Negro, the Indian 
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It does not mean war in the 








MERELY A CHANGE IN PACK HORSES 
—Chapin in St. Louis Star. 


and the Chinaman, and may yet find 
out in the treatment of the Jew. We 
might as well recognize this ugly fact 
before the sandlot orators get started 
again on the Pacific slope. The Federal 
Council of Churches has had a com- 
mission ‘investigating the subject, and 
it earnestly calls for a new treaty and 
for new legislation both in Tokio and 
Washington. The Committee on Im- 
migration of the lower house of Congress 
has also been investigating the situation 
and its chairman, Isaac Siegel, finds 
that ‘‘there is a terribly bitter, growing 
feeling against the Japanese caused by 
the agitation,” and that this agitation, 
“created largely by politicians,” has 
reached a point where serious inter- 
national trouble is imminent. He 
also concludes that a new treaty should 
be made, excluding Japanese laborers. 


The situation does not admit of delay. 
a 


near future, but it may mean 
the cultivation of a deep- 
seated national resentment 
which is the soil from which 
most wars spring. An exclu- 
sion act that will work both 
ways alike—against Japanese 
laborers entering this country 
and American laborers enter- 
ing Japan, admitting other 
classes—ought not to be diffi- 
cult to negotiate. If it can 
not be negotiated, Congress 
should act. Better an ex- 
clusion act, even if it offends 
Japanese pride (tho there is 
no reason why it should) than 
these constant pin pricks that 
threaten to develop every 
year or two into something 
more serious. 


London as well as Wash- 
ington is troubled by the 
difficulty of saving the face of 
the Japanese government, for 
Canada and Australia are 
taking an attitude similar to 
that taken by California. The “‘crisis,”’ 
however, is purely official. 

The Hara ministry in Japan must 
issue its assertions about race equality. 
It must demand satisfaction. It must 
talk about retaliatory measures. But 
it has no idea of going to war. In the 
British Empire generally the Japanese 
receive no more consideration than 
they receive in California. Japan has 
made representations to Australia and 
Canada, and there is a highly correct 
correspondence between London, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Ottawa and the New 
Zealand capital on the subject. 

In other words the Japanese gov- 
ernment is saving its face. The Tokyo 
press under its control have been caus- 
tic in their strictures on the develop- 
ments in California. Mass meetings 
are held in Japan to denounce Amer- 
ican race policy, and these meetings, it 





THE GERMAN CRUSADE AGAINST FRANCE 


appears, are supplied with details re- 
specting American land laws which 
have no foundation in fact. Tales of 
atrocities of which Japanese have been 
the victims are manufactured for the 
benefit of inflamed constituencies by 
local politicians around Tokyo. The 
Washington government is represented 
as confessing its guilt and as making 
humble apology. The Japanese na- 
tive mind is given to understand that 
the United States lives in constant 
terror of a war with Japan. Dema- 
gogs are demagogs the world over. 


o° 


The Charge of Imperi- 


alism Against France 


N their eagerness to overthrow: the 
Leygues ministry, some deputies in 
the Chamber at Paris echo the per- 

sistent German charges that France 
has become an imperialism. 
President Millerand himself, 
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down, France may be brought to modify 
some of her demands under the Ver- 
sailles treaty and for that reason alone 
the outcome of the great debates in 
the chamber is awaited eagerly in 
London, Berlin and Paris. 

French opinion generally resents the 
effort to represent the treaty of Ver- 
sailles as a work of hate, inspired by 
a determination to crush the German 
people. French newspapers fancy that 
the American mind in particular has 
been poisoned against their country by 
a propaganda which paints a yellow 
imperialism supreme at Paris and 
scarcely less dangerous than the red 
imperialism which sits enthroned at 
Moscow. France will not be intimi- 
dated by these misrepresentations and 
those who think otherwise may study 
with profit the inspired emanations 
from the Quai d’Orsay. The Ver- 
sailles treaty, while it has not given to 





according to the more radi- 
cal groups, is the agent of this 
imperialism. The impending 
crisis in the Chamber must 
depend upon the success of 
present efforts to put Mil- 
lerand back “in his place.” 
If the Leygues ministry can 
survive the parliamentary 
storm so sure to rage around 
this issue, Millerand will make 
French foreign. policy with a 
definiteness unknown to his 
predecessors. His most pow- 
erful weapon is the treaty 
of Versailles. Millerand, like 
Poincaré, is associated in the 
French mind with the policy 
of that treaty in its “‘inte- 
grality,” to use the word of 
the hour at Paris. Millerand 
is claiming the right under 
the constitution to make 











treaties and to see to their 
enforcement. If Leygues goes 


THE THINKER 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 
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THE BUZZARDS:j“ WE DON'T WANT A LEAGUE OF NATIONS!” 


France what she expected after her 
four years of desolation, is the only 
basis of durable peace in the world. 
It is the charter not only of freedom 
for a new Europe but for the whole 
world. Millerand will have the sup- 
port of all France when he insists that 
any modification of this document 
must bring new wars and betrayal of 
‘those who fell in the great war. 

Those members of the diplomatic 
corps at Paris who come to the Quai 
d'Orsay find officials there very sus- 
picious. *» There is an impression that 
the German propaganda against France 
is more effective than the French them- 
selves care to admit openly. Every- 
where in the world to which the Ger- 
man influence reaches there is this 
agitation against France and, as for 
the press in Germany itself, it is filled 
with fire and fury against the French 


—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune. 


government. Millerand is singled out 
for a peculiar kind of odium. Ger- 
many represents him as a new and 
most dangerous instrument of autoc- 
racy. When all the charges against 
him and against the men who work 
with him are reduced to their proper 
perspective, they turn out to be mere 
indictments of the treaty of Versailles. 
The crime of Millerand is nothing 
more than a determination to see that 
treaty executed. 

Official France now warns the world 
that any effort, from whatever source, 
to weaken this treaty will be deemed, 
from the standpoint of Paris, an un- 
friendly act. The treaty is to be the 
touchstone by which France will test 
the attitude towards herself of London, 
Rome, Washington. The Quai d’Or- 
say professes to believe that German 
propaganda has failed to detach the 
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sympathies that were. with France 
when alien armies ravaged her north- 
ern departments. The Germans take 
advantage of every international con- 
ference to inject their familiar com- 
plaints; but the Quai d’Orsay is per- 
suaded that these efforts have failed. 
There may be differences of opinion 
between Lloyd George’ and the Quai 
d’Orsay; but they do not go to the 
heart of the Versailles pact. Discus- 
sions with Giolitti have not weakened 
the ties that bind France to her Latin 
sister. Germany would like to have 
the world infer that the cordial under- 
standing with England is a thing of 
the past but France refuses to believe 
in the legend of “perfidious Albion.” 
This persistent crusade in Germany, 
with a view to evading the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty, is the real ground 
for French opposition to the admission 
at present of Germany into the League 
of Nations. 

Those who seek enlightenment re- 
garding the real attitude of France 
should follow the progress of events in 
the Chamber at Paris this winter. It 
will find the deputies sustaining only 
those combinations which stand for 
the Versailles pact. Leygues may 
have to go, but the men who form 
the next ministry must stand where 
Poincaré stands and where Millerand 
stands. There is a noisy and active 
minority of revolutionary Socialists 
who talk Bolshevism and preach dis- 
content, but those who imagine that 
these agents of Moscow and Berlin 
speak with the voice of responsible 
France will be undeceived. The for- 
eign policy of France is the foreign 
policy for which Millerand has stood 
ever since the signing of the treaty of 
Versailles, and he will carry out that 
policy or he will go. France under- 
stands all this perfectly and it is high 
time, thinks the Quai d’Orsay, that 
the outside world understood it no 
less perfectly. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA 
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The “Now Deceased” 
League 


N the second evening after the 
election, Senator Harding’s fel- 
low-citizens in Marion and sur- 

rounding towns held a parade in his 
honor. They bore an effigy repre- 
senting the corpse of the League of 
Nations. From his front porch the 
President-to-be addressed them in an 
earnest and heart-felt talk, for the 
most part personal. But in the course 
of it, touching on the League, he said: 
“You just didn’t want a surrender of 
the United States of America. You 
wanted America to go on under Amer- 
ican ideals. That's why you didn’t 
care for the League, which is now 
deceased.” 

Just eleven days later this ‘‘now de- 
ceased” League met in the ‘Palace of 
the Nations” at Geneva, its new and 
permanent headquarters. Forty-two 
nations were represented. Applica- 
tions for membership were announced 
from Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
a dozen smaller nations. If the 
League is dead, it, like the Irishman’s 
snake, is ‘“‘not yet sinsible of it.” It 
is going ahead with the important 
tasks assigned to it by the Treaty of 
Versailles. North America is repre- 
sented, but by Canada, not the United 
States. South America and central 
America are represented by most of 
their nations. Every task the League 
will shoulder will be rendered a bit 
more difficult by the absence of the 
United States. Reduction of arma- 
ments, for’ instance. How far can 
such reduction proceed if the United 
States takes no part in the proceed- 
ings? How far would Japan consent 
to go? Perhaps an answer is to be 
found in the comment of a Japanese 
journal, the Yoroza Chohu, on our elec- 
tion, which, it says, shows that a ma- 
jority of Americans dislike the League 
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of Nations and thus a permanent peace 
becomes an empty dream and arma- 
ments must continue. ‘‘As long as 
we do not know the intentions of the 
future President of the United States,” 
says the Paris Temps, ‘‘we cannot dis- 
cuss disarmament. How could we 
discuss naval disarmament? The na- 
tions of Europe and the Far East would 
appear to be coalescing at the inspira- 
tion of England to forbid the United 
States to build any more battleships.” 

Three days before Mr. Harding made 
his reference to the ‘‘now deceased” 
League, Mr. Herbert Hoover, whose 
knowledge of world affairs, especially 
its economic conditions, is probably at 
this time more extensive than that of 
any other American, was saying, on 
the night before the election: ‘‘To re- 
open the Treaty of Versailles for re- 
negotiation would bring complete chaos 
to Europe and calamity upon us. The 


stability of the whole of Europe hangs 
upon the maintenance of the Treaty 
and the economic situation of, the 
United States depends upon maintain- 
ing the stability and gradual recupera- 
tion of Europe’s buying power.” 

Less than three weeks before Sena- 
tor Harding’s words were, uttered, ex- 
Secretary Root, ex-Attorney General 
Wickersham, Mr. Hughes, the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate four years 
ago, Mr. Hoover and more than a score 
of others issued a manifesto in favor of 
Mr. Harding’s election which concluded 
with these words: “The conditions of 
Europe make it essential that the sta- 
bilizing effect of the Treaty already 
made between the European Powers 
shall not be lost by them, and that the 
necessary changes be made by chang- 
ing the terms of that Treaty rather 
than by beginning entirely anew.” 
That a struggle is about to begin 

within the Republican party 





WOUNDED AND STILL IN THE TRENCHES 
—Chapin in St. Louis Star. 


on its policy with regard to 
the League is obvious to a 
blind man. With a majority 
of twenty-two in the Senate, 
there is no longer such a po- 
litical necessity as there was 
in the recent session, when 
the majority was but two, to 
succumb to the threats of the 
dozen, more or less, Republi- 
can bitter-enders. But the 
capture of the Senate for a 
modified League Covenant is 
not sufficient. Apparently 
the President-to-be must be 
captured also, and the task 
presents more difficulties than 
were evident to the public 
when the campaign closed. 
Since then the words have 
been published of a_ confi- 
dential cablegram sent by 
Elihu Root from Europe last 
August for the eyes of Mr. 
Harding. In it Mr. Root 
spoke as follows: 
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REPUBLICAN DEMANDS FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“It is very unwise to declare 
the League dead. . . . It would 
not be true. The League has 
hardly begun to function because 
the terms of peace have not yet 
been enforced by the victorious 
nations. Polish questions, for 
example, are properly being 
handled by the foreign offices 
without any reference to the 
League. They are not the 
League’s business. 

“In my opinion, a new deal 
here from the beginning by 
abandoning the Versailles Treaty 
is impossible. To attempt it 
would bring chaos and an entire 
loss of results of the war and 
general disaster involving the 
United States. The only pos- 
sible course is to keep the treaty, 
modifying it to meet the require- 
ments of the Senate reservations 
and the Chicago platform and 
probably in-some other respects.” 


The fact that Mr. Harding, since the 


election as well as before, has paid such 
scanty respect to Mr. Root’s advice is 


not reassuring. If he is not impressed 
when such men as Root and Hoover 
point to European chaos, the entire 
loss of the results of the war and gen- 
eral economic disaster here as well as 
abroad as the sure results of scrapping 
the League Covenant and the Treaty 
of which it is a vital part, what will 
impress him short of the actual results 
themselves? Nothing unless it is a 
mass demonstration within the Repub- 
lican party, directed toward the leaders 
of the party and especially toward the 
Senate leaders. Certainly such a dem- 
onstration would find influential sup- 
port in the Republican press. Here for 
instance is the N. Y. Tribune saying: 
“The campaign being over, there is no 
longer a pressing partizan motive for 
misrepresenting the Republican posi- 
tion. It will soon be recognized that 
this position is utterly at variance with 
the claims of Borah and Johnson and 
the assertions of Governor Cox. With 





HIS NEW ASSOCIATES 
—Kirby in New York World. 


an increased Republican majority in 
the Senate, the prospects of entering 
some kind of league are greatly im- 
proved.” The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger takes a similar position : “Wilson 
strategy prevented our entry into the 
League. That was not its purpose, 
but that was what it accomplished. 
But most of the leading Republicans 
favor a League of some sort; and they 
must now display the constructive ability 
to find such a League and put the nation 
intoit. They must not fail where Wilson 
failed. They must not permit the 
‘bitter-enders’ to defeat them as they 
defeated Wilson, now that the tidal 
wave of Republican popularity has 
inundated even the Senate Chamber.” 
The Chicago Tribune is another Re- 
publican journal that calls for imme- 
diate positive action on the part of the 
President-elect “‘to replace the League 
which is deceased with a living sub- 
stitute which shall fulfill the pledges of 
the platform on which he appealed to 


the people.” 


The most hopeful announcement 
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that has so far appeared is that from 
the national chairman of the Repub- 
lican party, Will Hays, who states 
that a series of conferences between 
the President-elect and men and women 
who have been eminent in the discus- 
sion of our foreign policies are already 
being called to meet in Marion in De- 
cember. On two men rests a heavy 
responsibility for the future—Senators 
Lodge and Knox. There are reports 
from Washington that the latter is not 
likely to support the _ bitter-enders 
longer, but may join Root in working 
out a modified Covenant and the 
methods to insure its success. It is 
incredible that Senator Lodge would 
hold aloof from such a constructive 
task. ‘‘Without us,” he has admitted, 
“their League is a wreck and all their 
gains from a victorious peace are im- 
perilled.”’ 

“Now watch the League of Nations 
crumble abroad,’”’ shouted the Hearst 
papers exultantly on the morning after 
the election. Is that what Mn. Har- 
ding, Senator Lodge and Senator Knox 
also desire us to watch? It is difficult 


‘to believe it. 
eo 


The Famous Obscuri- 


ties 


- UYPER is a name that ought to 
be well known in this country; 
but the great Dutch statesman 

)and theologian died last month with- 
out inspiring a competent obituary, 
apparently. He preached a league of 
nations years ago and when he took to 
politics, after a long career in the min- 
istry, he sought to establish the Au- 
gustinian ‘“‘city of God.” His great 
idea was a union of all Christian na- 
tions upon the basis of the Sermon on 
the Mount. It was the ideal of the 
Master, he declared, and there seemed 
a time when his efforts would be 
crowned with success at the Hague. 


He was foiled by the determination of 
the German militarists to resist any” 
scheme for universal disarmament. 
Kuyper held that the Christian goy- 
ernments were the worst enemies of 
the Christianity of Jesus, and his 
critics complained that he was really 
working for a union of state and 
church. 

The passing of Kuyper without at- 
tracting much, if any, attention to his 
career suggests that the death of Wundt 
has as yet elicited little adequate ap- 
preciation, altho he was the founder of 
what is called modern experimental 
psychology. Freud and Jung have 
admitted that they -built their own 
ambitious structures upon the foun- 
dation laid by Wundt. That brilliant 
French psychologist, Ribot, seems to 
have estimated Wundt truly. Fec 
ner, he said, confined himself to one 
question, and, despite his greatness, 
remained narrow. Lotze is a meta- 
physician who seems to test his prin- 
ciples through experience regretfully. 
Helmholtz, despite the critical impor- 
tance of his analysis of the sensations, 
is a psychologist only occasionally and 
almost by accident. Wundt alone 
studied psychology comprehensively, 
from every point of view, and the 
work of his career is best summed up 
in the statement that he found it a 
confusion and he left it a system. 

A member of the Bavarian royal 
family, just dead, had the good luck to 
become confused with another mem- 
ber of the house of Wittelsbach who 
was supposed to live fastened to a 
wall by a chain, and the obituary no- 
tices of him were adequate. A comic 
opera singer who popularized Offen- 
bach through the medium of a loud 
voice and a perfect figure died oppor- 
tunely for the writers of obituaries, 
who have had no woman to explain at 
great length since the passing of Em- 
press Eugenie. Times have changed 
since Chesterton defined journalism as 





WORLD-WONDER ABOUT HUNGARY 


the practice of shouting in the popular 
ear that Jones, of whom nobody ever 
heard, is dead. The obituarist himself 
is dead, and nobody knows any more 
who’s who at the undertakers. 


o° 
America Gives Hun- 
gary Up 


UNGARY is trying to recover 

from the shock of her failure to 

interest the Washington govern- 
ment actively in her troubled future. 
The idea that Washington will side one 
way or the other when the struggle to 
bring Charles home grows acute, is 
now seen to be vain. Hungary must 
work her way without us through the 
revolution that is said to be preparing 
and of which King Charles hopes to 
be the beneficiary. 

There have already been four or five 
revolutions. A little over two years 
ago Karolyi proclaimed his peculiar 
revolution when the republic was set 
up and the Austrian connection was 
severed. Karolyi lasted until he was 
forced to abandon the country to the 
Communists. The red dictatorship en- 
dured a little more than four months. 
Then emerged the ‘white’ govern- 
ment, said to have been the most ter- 
rible dictatorship of all. The world 
need not be told of the agonies of the 
Rumanian occupation. The treaty of 
Trianon “robbed’’ Hungary—the word 
is that of the Hungarians—of two- 
thirds of her territory. The fact that 
the Washington government is so 
heartless in the face of a catalog of 
woes like this is discouraging to the 
press of Budapest. 

The world outside Hungary wonders 
what the government at Budapest 
really is. The native theory is that 
Hungary has become a constitutional 
and democratic monarchy, and some 
political factions see in the exiled 
Charles the only legitimate ruler. 


There is an energetic campaign to 
bring him back. Hungary is a mon- 
archy without a king. Charles did not 
abdicate, but he certainly renounced 
his royal prerogatives ‘‘temporarily” 
at the time of the first revolution. 
The so-called national assembly seems 
to have acted within its powers when 
it “‘restored” the monarchy in theory; 
but the return of Charles promises to 
be long delayed. The national as- 
sembly was chosen by universal suf- 
frage—including women—about seven 
months ago. The executive power is 


still, apparently, in the hands of the 
regent, who acts for a king in exile. 


—— ee From 


olshevism 


N the great duel between Socialist 
Paris and Bolshevist Moscow the 
Russian red has been beaten. The 

defeat is final and the most conserva- 
tive section of the European press has 
already recovered from the panic that 
seemed a little while ago to obsess it. 
The Socialism of Europe swung like a 
pendulum for a while between the two 
poles of Moscow and Paris, but the 
period of suspense is over. The trend 
is now all away from the extremism 
represented by Lenin. The rising of 
the proletariat of all lands has missed 
fire. So much was settled when the 
French proletariat gave its vote through 
the channel provided by its own pow- 
erful organization. Cachin speaks in 
France for a minority. The Sparta- 
cides of Germany have lost their hold 
upon the independents. Italy is not 
to transform herself into a red Utopia. 
Such is the interpretation placed by 
the press of Europe upon the great 
cleft that has opened in the Socialist 
ranks abroad. There was a time when 
the proletariat of western Europe 
seemed destined to go over to the 
gospel of the Bolsheviki. The general 
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strike was formulated at Moscow. 
The orders were to be given when the 
march on Warsaw ended. There would 
be no more politics as the bourgeoisie 
use the word. The battles of the peo- 
ple must be fought in the economic 
sphere. 

When the hour arrived to realize this 
dream, the Socialists of the western 
world became convinced that the path 
here terminated in a blind alley. The 
more exalted fanatics of Socialism in 
Europe went over to Lenin, and that 
explains the tone of the Humanité in 
Paris and of the Avanti in Naples. 
The more sagacious leaders of Social- 
ism in France and in England did not 
join in the crusade against the political 
institutions under which they had 
grown up. One by one the organiza- 
tions in France and Italy and England 
have fallen away from the fanatics. 
Tories and reactionaries in all western 
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STILL FOOLING WITH IT 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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lands may still affect to believe in the 
Bolshevist menace, but the best in 
formed organs of western European 
opinion no longer echo these cries of 
alarm. Bolshevism, in the opinion of 
those European observers whose judg- 
ment is sanest, has shot its bolt. The 
Socialist parties of western Europe will 
remain strong but they will not take 
their cues from Moscow. 

As a way out of its dilemma, Bol- 
shevism has militarized itself. The 
influence of Lenin is on the decline and 
the elements which call themselves pa- 
triotic are in the ascendant. Now that 
Wrangel—who is viewed as a French 
agent of corruption—is disposed of, the 
military factions are expected to have 
the upper hand. When the military 
aspect has worn off Russia will be found 
definitely agrarian and therefore con- 
servative. Such is the march of events 
‘as predicted in Europe’s most weighty 
journals. 

The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and the Bol 
shevist pudding has been 
eaten enough in the last two 
years to leave a bitter taste 
in the mouths not only of 
the bourgeoisie but of the 
proletariat. Mr.H.G. Wells, 
a Fabian Socialist, is one of 
the most recent witnesses to 
the economic collapse of 
Russia. He was a visitor in 
Petrograd, in 1914, a few 
months before the outbreak 
of war. He was a visitor 
again last September. He 
describes ‘‘a vast irreparable 
breakdown.”” Never before 
in all history, he asserts, has 
there been so great a de- 
bacle. He does not attri- 
bute it all to communism. 
Capitalism built up “these 
great impossible cities,’’ he 
says; imperialism hurled 
them into six years of ex- 
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AN APPALLING PICTURE OF COMMUNISM 


hausting war; the ‘‘vindictive French 
creditor” and the “journalistic British 
oaf’’ are responsible for the ‘‘atrocious 
blockade”’ that has brought on the 
present deathbed miseries. Wells as 
a theorist is not antipathetic to the 
communist ideal; but Wells as an 
observer paints an appalling picture 
of what he has seen under the Com- 
munistic system. The peasant is liv- 
ing very much as before, but every 
class above the peasant class is now 
“in a state of extreme privation.” 
He writes (in the N. Y. Times) : 


“The credit and industrial system that 
produced commodities has broken down, 
and so far attempts to replace it by some 
other form of production have been inef- 
fective, so that nowhere are there any new 
things. About the only things that seem 
to be fairly well supplied are tea, cigarets 
and matches. These are more abundant 
in Russia than they were in England in 
1917, and the Soviet State match is quite 


a good match, But such things as collars, 
ties, shoe laces, sheets and blankets, spoons 
and forks, all haberdashery and 
crockery and the like are un- 


obtainable. There is no replac- 
ing a broken cup or glass except 
by sedulous search and illegal 
trading. From St. Petersburg 
to Moscow we were accommo- 
dated with a sleeping car de 
luxe, but there were no water 
bottles, glasses, or indeed any 
loose fittings. They have all 
gone. 

“Most of the men one meets 
strike one at first as being care- 
lessly shaven, and at first we 
were inclined to regard that as 
a sign of general apathy; but we 
understood better how things 
were when one friend men- 
tioned to my son quite casually 
that he had been using one 
safety razor blade for nearly 
a year. 

“Drugs and any medicines 
are equally unobtainable. There 
is nothing to take for a cold 
or headache, no packing off to 
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bed with a hot-water bottle. Small ail- 
ments develop very easily. Nearly every- 
body we met struck us as being uncom- 
fortable and a little out of health. A 
buoyant, healthy person is very rare in 
this atmosphere of discomforts and petty 
deficiencies. If any one falls into real 
illness the outlook is grim indeed.” 


In the big Obuchovskaya Hospital 
operations, owing to the lack of all ma- 
terial, can be performed on but one day 
in the week. There is no means of 
transportation but a few overcrowded 
tramcars and as for walking, “old, 
leaky and iil-fitting boots are the only 
footwear.”” The railways are “in an 
extreme state of deterioration.” The 
population is appallingly underfed. 
The death rate has nearly quadrupled 
(rising from 22 in 1000 to 81), and the 
birthrate has been halved (falling from 
30 to 15). Last winter many people 
had to live in rooms below the freezing 
point. Water pipes froze. Sanitary 
devices callapsed. When Wells thought 
of the coming winter his heart sank. 


—Pease in Newark Evening News. 
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Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


Tired 


P i NHE reason why Harding was 
elected is that the people were 
tired. 

Harding, of course, meant nothing 
to the country at large. 

In the pre-convention expressions of 
choice, when booms were starting for 
Wood, Lowden, Johnson and Hoover, 
there was hardly a mention of Harding. 

He was chosen at the Republican 
Convention because he was the man 
best suited to carry out the will of the 
group of men who control the machin- 
ery of the Republican Party. 

He will do what those men want him 
to do, and thereunto was he called. 

The people understood this pretty 
well. Why, then, did they overwhelm- 
ingly and unmistakably repudiate 
Woodrow Wilson and all his works and 
deliver themselves over, body and 
breeches, to the Senatorial group who 
wrecked the League of Nations? 

Answer: They were tired. 

For the greater the number of people 
in a given mass the simpler and more 
primitive are its reactions. 

The crowd is always childish. 

An individual is complex, one mil- 
lion of individuals is simple. 

A nation never grows up. 

If, therefore, you seek an explana- 
tion of mass psychology you will find 
it in the analogy with children, among 
whom the traits of our nature are most 
unmixed. 

And a human being, as illustrated 
markedly in children, cannot be good 
continuously. All who have children 
know that. 


It is all little Willy can do to be 
noble and high-minded and a model 
boy on Sunday, one day in the week; 
no healthy boy can keep it up seven 
days. 

This country by the war was aroused 
into a state of idealism that it is not in 
human nature to maintain. 

We jumped into humanity and al- 
truism. When we sent over two mil- 
lion men to help the tottering nations 
of Europe, when we endured the draft 
without a murmur, and bought Liberty 
bonds, and skimped on meat and sugar, 
when all the time it was not our own 
country that was invaded nor our own 
ox being gored, but when we did all 


this ‘‘to make the world safe for democ- . 


racy” and for the sake of civilization 
and to preserve the human race, and 
all that, we touched a height of adult- 
hood of feeling which it is asking too 
much of poor frail man to hold. 

All emotion is in waves. 

We reached the crest of the wave 
of our idealism about the time Wilson 
went to Paris. 

If he had died then, if some crazy 
asSassin’s bullet had struck him down 
just when he was proclaiming the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord to England, 
France and Italy, he would undoubt- 
edly have been hailed as one of the 
greatest heroes, martyrs and seers of 
all time. He would have passed out 
at the peak of enthusiasm of a world 
intoxicated with the ideal, and would 
have gone up like Elijah in a chariot 
of fire. 

But the world from that date began 
to slump. It had stood being grand 
and noble about as long as it could. 
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It wanted to get back again to its com- 
fortable and familiar cussedness. 

Pa can stand it in his Sunday clothes 
just about so long, then he must get 
his coat off and sit by the kitchen stove 
and enjoy himself. 

After spouting Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity in the mad whirl of 
Revolution, the French people flew to 
the arms of Napoleon, as petty and 
self-seeking a tyrant as any Bourbon 
they had decapitated, a hard and nar- 
row egotist who, as Wells has said, 
“strutted upon the mountain of oppor- 
tunity like a cockerel upon a dung- 
heap.” 

After Cromwell and his pious rule 
the English ran back to their little 
kings in a delirium of relief. 

After the wave of high emprise that 
lifted Russia up to get rid of her rotten 
czarism and bureaucracy, it speedily 
fled to the arms of Lenin and Trotzky, 
“a new and nastier kind of autocrats.” 

You get used to tyranny after a 
thousand years, and plunged naked 
into self-government you get chilled 
and welcome any sort of autocratic 
overcoat. 

The old shoes may be full of holes, 
but new shoes hurt worse. 

American people are as human as 
anybody. They got fed up on Wil- 
son and his high plane. They were 
sick of hearing Aristides called the 
Just. 

Hence when the Senatorial clique at 
Washington signed their round-robin 
of protest and proceeded to form a 
nucleus of hate, they found destiny 
and psychology ready. All the dis- 
gruntled forces of America flocked to 
their cave of Adullam. 

The multitude of drafted men who 
had gone to war with noble purpose 
were glad to get rid of the khaki. 
Overnight, uniforms became taboo. In 
a day, the war and all that had any- 
thing to do with it became boresome. 
Nobody sang ‘‘Over There’’ any more. 
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Men who had been in the great enter- 
prize concealed the fact. 

There was a mighty moral slump, a 
spiritual debacle. Yesterday we were 
slapping John Bull on the back and 
sending our boys to fight with his in 
the trenches. Next day we suspected 
him and snarled at him. At La Belle 
France, whose hand we had been hold- 
ing while we swore eternal love, now 
we were making faces. 

The League of Nations, which we had 
urged, we now called a crafty scheme 
of diplomats. 

The Sinn Feiners and pro-Germans 
once more came out of their holes. 
The forces of reaction returned with a 
rush. Even the liberal press turned 
from attacking Germany and poured 
its scorn upon the Allies and all their 
doings. Every war leader was chased 
from office, except Lloyd George. 

The cry was “normalcy,” which 
means standpattism and reaction. We 
had had enough of progress. 

The Republican leaders managed 
well, and they had the current of ten- 
dency with them. They were pulling 
down stream and Wilson upstream, 
and it was some stream, going like a 
mill-race. 

These leaders cleverly divided the 
pro-Leaguers. They put the party 
bit in Taft’s mouth and Hoover's and 
Root’s and others who had declared 
themselves over and over in favor of 
an international organization with 
teeth in it. These gentlemen kicked 
a little, but a touch of the party whip 
brought them to time, and they trotted 
along tamely drawing the Senatorial 
carryall. 

They put forth the most amazing 
declarations ever made in the history 
of politics, and got away with them. 
They claimed the League would draw 
us into war, that it was a pro-British 
scheme, that it created a superstate, 
and a lot of other things, every one of 
which was utterly and absolutely false. 
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Yet such was the fatuous temper of 
the people that they swallowed them 
whole. 

They had got tired of the kind of 
Americanism that means cooperation 
with other nations, friendship, good 
understanding and the welfare of the 
race, and wanted the kind of American- 
ism that means carrying a chip on our 
shoulder, building greater battleships, 
and altogether imitating that Napoleon 
whom Mr. Wells pictures a doughty 
rooster. 

But it had to be. We cannot quarrel 
with the tides nor the precession of the 
equinoxes, neither with human nature. 

We had been progressing too long. 
We had to go back and be conservative 
awhile. To rest up. 

We had been ideal too long. We 
had to go back and be pugnacious and 
bumptious awhile, just for a change. 

The people have spoken. They have 
got what they want. If it isa mistake 
it is their own mistake, and it is by 
making our own mistakes that we learn 
and grow wise. 

We will have a spell of reaction 
until, by and by, we get as sick of that 
as we got of being advanced, then we 
will make another start. 

Perhaps the League idea was too 
new. An idea as great as that takes 
a good while to digest. At present 
we are suffering from indigestion. 

The hopeful element in it all is that 
the Johnson-Borah crowd have noth- 
ing else to propose. It’s the League 
or nothing. We shall either have to 
join in with the combined nations of 
the earth or get ready to fight them. 

Indeed, a German writer has said 
that the next war will be America 
against the world, of which, of course, 
the end would be about as it was when 
Germany was against the world. We 
can hardly believe that. Our people 
might give way to a temporary fit of 
rancor, but we change easily, and it is 
inconceivable that we should continue 
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in our attitude of selfish isolation and 
cocky defiance long enough to work 
up a war with the rest of civilization. 

We can be as big fools as the Ger- 
mans, for a while, but we cannot stay 
that way. 

So after a time the tide will turn. 
Idealism will come back. We shall 
again join hands with France, Great 
Britain and Italy for humanity. 

And there is a good deal of difference 
between being the party out of power, 
criticizing and finding fault and sneer- 
ing, and being the party in power, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of the 
thing done. 

And the Republicans, now they are 
in the saddle, will very likely behave 
much better. Very often success 
sobers and reforms a man. 

Let us hope. 

At any rate Harding is our next 


president and the Republicans our new 


masters. Whatever we do we must 
do through them. 

Saddled with accountability they 
may do better. Very often a ram- 
bunctious critic is cured by putting 
him in charge, and a violent mischief 
maker is sobered by getting a job. 

This election does not mean that the 
League of Nations has been repudiated 
by America. The issue was befuddled. 
It was swamped in a campaign com- 
pounded of platitudes, prejudices and 
misrepresentation. 

Doubtless thousands of men, like 
Taft and Hoover, whom we all know 
to be pronouncedly in favor of the 
League, voted with the Republicans 
depending on the common sense of the 
country compelling the new adminis- 
tration to enter the League anyhow. 
They got what crumbs of hope they 
could from the shifting statements of 
the Republican candidate, who stroked 
Johnson with one hand and Taft with 
the other. Notwithstanding Harding’s 
flat declaration that he was for turning 
his back on the League, many Repub- 
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licans persistently believed that he said 
this in only a Pickwickian sense. 

There have been Presidents elected 
on the strength of what they promised 
before election; this one was elected in 
the belief that he will not keep his 
promise. 

It is for those of us who are proud of 
our country, who feel keenly its disgrace, 
who earnestly desire that this nation 
shall not do a mean and sordid thing, 
to work now harder than ever to create 
a sentiment that shall compel the Sen- 
ate and the President to join the other 
nations in a concerted endeavor to do 
away with war. 

They have bludgeoned Woodrow 
Wilson and thrown him overboard. 
Perhaps now they will be satisfied and 
try to win.the respect of mankind and 
the favorable judgment of history by 
doing what he tried to do and they 
would not let him. 

In any event the League of Nations 
shall be established. It cannot be 
possible that so redemptive an idea 
can be born and not live. It may take 
time. The idea has not had perhaps a 
long enough period of gestation. But 
it is utterly unthinkable that this, the 
most intelligent of nations, should be 
the one to shatter the world’s vision of 
universal law, and lead the peoples 
back again into the horror of rival 
armies and periodic wars. 

The chief good that comes out of it 
all is that the vision of a United World, 
of a Pact of Civilized Nations organ- 
ized to put an end forever to the stupid, 
wasteful and devilish Old Order, has 
got itself into the mind of America and 
of the world. 

We-must not be impatient. The 
League of Nations must grow. It 
cannot be carpentered. Schoolmaster 
Wilson was for getting us on too fast 
perhaps. He would have put us into 
trigonometry and the integral calculus 
before we fhad mastered arithmetic. 
We had to study too hard. And if 
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there is one thing people hate more 
than another it is to think. 

We were going too fast. We must 
go back and bring up the laggards. 
Any one man could see the League of 
Nations in a minute, but it takes a long 
time for a million men to see it. The 
bigger the mob the slower and simpler 
the advancement. 

“‘Reason,” writes T. S. Harding (not 
Warren G.), ‘‘being a recently acquired 
faculty, is all too readily slipped off in 
moments of emotional tension, and 
just as a foreigner reverts to his native 
tongue under stress of anger, so we all 
tend to revert to impulse and instinct 
in the presence of emotionally exciting 
ideas, It is only reason at its highest 
—sui compos, as James tells us—that 
enables a man to view things toler- 
antly, rationally and cosmically when 
his purely animal instincts are aroused. 
Moreover, many men capable of true 
reasoning when alone become victims 
of wh.t is called ‘mob psychology’ 
when in groups. The fact that scien- 
tific tests have shown that at least one 
third of our population will test below 
the moron grade on an approved 
mental scale demonstrates the reason 
for this, at least in part.” 

That's all. We were going too fast. 
We must wait for public opinion to 
catch up. 

All progress, says Judge Payne, needs 
periods of repose. 

The people are tired. After they 
get rested we shall all go on again in 
our march toward ‘The Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the World.” 

As I wrote recently in the news- 
papers, 

“‘Allons! 

“Soldiers of the Ideal: 

‘‘Wherever you may be, under what- 
ever banner you march, by whatsoever 
name you be called: ° 

“Greeting and courage! 

“Our goal is still before us, our vic- 
tory yet to be won. 
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“That goal, that victory, is that 
War must be destroyed. 

“We have never lost the fiery pur- 
pose in our hearts that made us get 
four million men ready to resist autoc- 
racy’s wave of militarism; that purpose 
is that ‘It Shall Never Happen Again.’ 

“‘Allons! After the Great Com- 
panions!’ said Walt Whitman. 

“To you come Lincoln’s words now 
with deep and new significance: 

“ ‘With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive to finish the work we are 
in; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.’ 

“Allons! After the Great Com- 
panions!”’ 

Se 


The Triumph of Labor 


HE gospel of Work is on its way. 
Little by little the truth is per- 
meating the people that the 
prince of sinners is the loafer, and that 
the most ethical thing any man or 
woman can do is to perform faithfully 
some part of the world’s work. 
Carlyle’s gospel was “Produce! In 
God’s name, produce!’’ And the tide 
of public esteem is slowly being turned 
from an admiration of the idler, even 
tho a marchioness or a millionaire, and 
toward the person who does things. 
Colleges are being stormed by hosts 
of young men and maidens who want 
to be trained for business. 
More and more Achievement is oust- 
ing Accomplishments as a popular goal. 
Time was, and the. infection still 
lingers, when a lad was sent to school 
only to become a Gentleman, by which 
term was meant one who lived without 
working, whose distinction was being 
waited on, and whose glory was en- 
hanced in proportion as he was a 
parasite. 
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That is, either a Gentleman or one 
of the four classes that attend to Gen- 
tleman, including Physicians to give 
him pills, Lawyers to take care of his 
property, Teachers to instruct his off- 
spring and Preachers to look after his 
salvation. 

The cry of modern schoolchildren 
is, ‘Teach us how to do some kind of 
work the world is willing to pay for, 
and thus enable us to get off other 
people’s backs.” 

This spirit is even getting into liter- 
ature. 

St. John Ervine tells of a conversa- 
tion which a writer had with some 
Canadian soldiers on the subject of 
English literature. 

The soldiers said that certain clas- 
sical authors, “particularly Dickens 
and Thackeray,” ought to be scrapped 


. because they wrote only of heroes who 


“can’t earn their own livelihood and 
spend nearly all their time hanging 
after some old woman to get her 
money.” They added to this con- 
demnation of English authors in gen- 
eral—and most authors of whatever 
nationality—a particular condemna- 
tion of Thackeray on the ground that 
“there are only two heroes in his books 
who have some sort of a job.” 

Having to change cars at Detroit, a 
traveller tells of buying and reading a 
popular magazine. He was impressed 
by the fact that the hero of each of the 
stories was a business man so closely 
engrossed in his work that he had no 
time for the consideration of anything 
but the problems of his employment. 
The villain, when there was a villain, 
was addicted to esthetic pursuits. 
While the hero studied statistics and 
trade returns, the villain wasted. his 
mental energies on art. Part of the 
design against the hero consisted of 
an effort to lure him from the consid- 
eration of Big Business to the consid- 
eration of Culture. 

This does not mean that the modern 
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American is a sordid, shopkeeping 
money-grabber. It means that the 
gospel of Labor is at last getting a grip 
on the imagination of the race. 

It means that this new republic is 
realizing that the true prizes of dis- 
tinction do not rightfully belong to the 
privileged classes, but to the serving 
classes. 

It means a new conception of man, 
that his true dignity, and consequenty 
his sounder happiness, does not consist 
in ruling his fellows, lording it over 
them, and living upon their labors, but 
in serving them, and in adding some- 
thing to the goods and ideals of man- 
kind that shall make the world a de- 
center place to live in. 

It even indicates a profound change 
in man’s conception of Deity, who is 
not an Oriental satrap or monarch of 
barbarous splendor, but the greatest 
of all Workers, expressing Himself in 
His world as a tireless and almighty 


“Servant of All,” lifting His people 
slowly up into the light of a more in- 
telligent joy. 


o¢ 


Othering Y ourself 


OHN M. SIDDALL, who edits the 

American Magazine, is a success. 

He has built up the circulation of 
his publication to an amazing figure, 
even in these days of big figures. 

And he has done it by having and 
hanging on to one idea, even as a dog 
hangs on to a bone. 

One idea is enough, if it is right. 
Some men have but one idea and that 
is wrong. 

Siddall's idea is this: ‘‘Only one thing 
interests all human beings always, and 
that is the human being himself.” 

In other words, the one most ab- 
sorbing topic of interest in the world, 
overshadowing all others, is 

ME. 

That this is true is proved by the 
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admirable rule of William James: that 
Truth is What Will Work. 

This has worked. Siddall has made 
money out of it. 

The curious phase of this, however, 
is that it is simply The Golden Rule. 

That rule, in substance, is “Other 
Yourself” and succeed, “other” here 
being a verb, imperative mood. 

And that rule, scientifically speaking, 
amounts to this: ‘‘Use your imagina- 
tion.” 

So doing, you picture to yourself the 
mind and feelings of the other fellow, 
and in proportion as you do this you 
“get” him and hold him and interest 
him. 

We lose our grip on another because 
we fail to see rightly whither he is stray- 
ing. Hence we cannot follow. 

The Salesman does not “sell” his 
customer because he cannot become 
his customer. 

The Parent and Teacher fail with 
the child because they cannot “become 
as little children.” 

The Speaker does not interest his 
audience because he cannot get out of 
his own mind over into theirs. 

For the same kind of reason the 
Lawyer does not convince his jury, the 
Novelist his readers, and the News- 
paper its public. 

We mistake when we suppose any 
truth is true in religion. but not 
elsewhere. 

Othering yourself is not only the way 
to get to heaven, it is the way to sell 
goods, to get elected, to make your girl 
love you, to get along with your neigh- 
bors, to manage workers and to keep 
peace in the family. 

England and Ireland are in trouble 
because neither can other itself over to 
the point of view of the other. 

Labor and Capital clash when each 
indulges in thinking about itself and 
not trying to understand the other. 

The most enlightened selfishness is 
unselfishness. 
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I wrote all this once in a fine article 
(I know it was fine, because I wrote it 
myself), and sent it to a magazine, and 
the..editor didn’t like it because, he 
said, it was “preaching.” 

It was. It is. But nothing in the 
world is so interesting to read as preach- 
ing, provided it is to me and not over me 
or about the Isle of Patmos or the 
Armenian Controversy or something 
else I care nothing about. 

This Golden Rule runs everywhere. 
Forget your health, and get well. Quit 
thinking about yourself is the only way 
to come to think well of yourself. 

He that loseth his life shall save it. 
Of the man that saved more people 
than any other man it was said: 

“He saved Others; Himself He 
could not save.” 


The Mind of Destiny 


N army cannot succeed without 


a general. Neither can our 

thoughts proceed in orderly sat- 
isfaction without some one dominat- 
ing, disposing Thought. 

There is’ but one idea that explains 
everything, that gives to the confused 
events of earth intelligence and a 
trend. 

That idea is: ‘““Toward Unity.” 

No one can help wondering why a 
benevolent Destiny allowed such a 
horrible thing as the Great War to 
come to pass. 

It was permitted, by the Power that 
guides progress, in order that human- 
ity should get together. 

The world had to be shown the folly 
of rival armaments, of nations always 
straining at the leash, getting ready to 
make war. 

Destiny had to force mankind, by 
terrific punishment, to the idea of one 
World Government. 

Every impulse forward, however, is 
combatted by the forces of reaction. 
Never was a reform proposed that did 


‘powers of evil 
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not meet with violent opposition of 
some kind. 

The only sensible excuse the Al- 
mighty could give for allowing the 
war was to form a League of Nations, 
some plan to make future wars im- 
probable. 

Nobody has ever suggested any 
other cosmic reason. 

This idea has been fought by the 
backward-minded as bitterly as their 
fathers antagonized the Constitution 
and the Abolition of Slavery. 

At present the reactionaries seem to 
have blocked the great idea. 

Possibly they may defeat it. The 
are amazing. The 
Kaiser came near succeeding. 

If they do succeed, and we drop 
back again into the wallow of mili- 
tarism, Destiny, who will have her 
way, may be forced to play her next 


’ card. 


Perhaps she is getting it ready now. 

Its name is Pestilence. 

Whole populations right now are 
being wiped out by disease. Two 
million three hundred thousand Rus- 
sians are stampeding westward to es- 
cape death the most horrible. 

More people are dying daily now 
than during the war. 

Hungary, Serbia, Austria, Monte- 
negro, Turkey and Syria have no men- 
armies, but they are rotting, and send- 
ing their microbe-armies to conquer 
the world. 

We are probably on the verge of the 
greatest cataclysm of history. 

All this is not my invention. Henry 
P. Davison, of the Red Cross, says so. 
He is not given to crying ‘Wolf! 
Wolf!” 

We would not Get Together, and 
Destiny smote us with His first rod, 
War. 

We still refuse, in our mad ignor- 
ance, and she is getting ready her 
second rod, Pestilence. 

What next? 
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THE TRAGEDY OF IRELAND 
By J. Hugh Edwards, M. P. 


HE “Irish Question” is always 

with us,” sighed one of the most 
eminent of British statesmen a 

few years ago in a tone of weariness as 
he reflected upon its baffling insolubil- 
ity. For three generations it has im- 
periously challenged the attention of 
the British Parliament, while its com- 
plications have so defied the wit and 
resource of one relay after another of 
British statesmen as to reduce them to 
a state of hopeless despair. Even the 
great Gladstone, who was, undoubt- 
edly, the most versatile man that ever 
sat in the British Parliament, confessed 
himself utterly baffled in his attempts to 
arrive at a solution of the Irish problem. 
In the halcyon days of his Premier- 
ship, when he was making a genuine 
attempt to meet the just demands of 
Ireland, Mr. Asquith referred in sor- 


rowful terms to “the evil genius” that 
had, at every turn in the chequered 
history of the Irish people, intervened 
to shatter their hopes just when the 
prospects of their fulfilment seemed on 


the point of realization. Mr. Asquith’s 
lament is abundantly borne out by the 
facts. Even the leaders of the Union- 
ist Party in the British Parliament, as 
they survey the terrible state of affairs 
in Ireland today, with the ruthless re- 
pudiation on the part of the Irish peo- 
ple of every sign and symbol of British 
Government, are prepared to acknowl- 
edge that the state of Ireland would 
have been utterly different if only they 
had been wise enough to accept the 
principle of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill 
in the nineties rather than to offer it 
such bitter and frenzied opposition as 
they did—opposition which blazed 
forth afresh when Mr. Asquith renewed 
the attempt to settle the Irish Question 
on the basis of an Irish Parliament in 
the months that preceded the out- 
break of the War. 


The crowning folly of our political 
leaders occurred over the failure of the 
conference which the King convened 
at Buckingham Palace for the special 
purpose of seeking, under the influence 
of the spirit of national unity begotten 
of the stern exigencies of the War, some 
satisfactory solution of the eternal 
Irish problem. At the time it seemed 
as the the King’s initiative was des- 
tined to find its speedy justification in 
a striking triumph, for, as the result of 
his appeal, both Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. John Redmond agreed to take 
their places around the Royal table in 
a genuine eagerness to devise some 
scheme that would satisfy the national 
aspirations of Ireland and at the same 
time safeguard the entity of the United 
Kingdom. It is now no secret that 
both of them actually agreed upon a 
scheme. Unfortunately two of the 
English Unionist leaders could not 
shake off their long cultivated preju- 
dices, with the result that the confer-’ 
ence proved abortive. 

It is now all too evident that, with 
the failure of that conference at Buck- 
ingham Palace, the golden opportunity 
for a settlement of the Irish problem was 
irrevocably missed. Therein lies the 
tragedy of the situation. The classical 
legend of the old Tarquin King, who, 
after declining to purchase the nine 
Sibylline books, finally bought, on the 
third offer, the three remaining books 


-for the price at which he could, on the 


first offer, have secured the full set of 
nine, has its grim counterpart in the 
tragic blindness of British statesmen in 
their treatment of the Irish Question. 
Once, twice and even thrice, a strategic 
opportunity has been within their grasp, 
but they wilfully scorned it, with the re- 
sult that a settlement which would then 
have proved satisfactory to the Irish 
people is now utterly out of the question. 
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Sobered by the consciousness of their 
glaring failure in the past and appalled 
by the terrible outbreak of crime which 
has now broken out in every part of 
Ireland our British statesmen have at 
last awakened to the grim tragedy of 
the situation and are now vying with 
one another in proclaiming their own 
particular plans for transforming chaos 
into order and bloody strife into a 
divine content. A veritable sensation 
was created by the publication of Lord 
Grey's article, with its suggestion that, 
subject to the control of the foreign 
policy, the army and the navy by 
the British Parliament, the Irish people 
should be free to settle for themselves 
the lines on which their country must 
be governed. Altho Lord Grey is not 
in office, he commands such a respect 
among all parties as is not equalled 
by any other British statesman. In 


view of the fact that Lord Grey lunched ° 


with the Prime Minister a few days 
after the publication of his article, it 
was generally surmized that his sug- 
gestions had commended themselves 
to the British Government and would 
consequently be accepted as the basis 
of its Irish policy. 

However, while British politicians 
were still eagerly discussing Lord 
Grey’s proposals Mr. Asquith came 
forward ‘with a declaration which 
created a still greater sensation. He 
boldly advocated concession of the 
fullest automony to Ireland, on the 
basis already possessed by the Do- 
minions of Canada and Australia, and 
consequently with no reservations in 
regard to the control of its own army 
and navy. “I am not alarmed by the 
specter of an Irish Republic,” declared 
Mr. Asquith, “for men do not in the 
long run fight for phrases but for reali- 
ties.” So bold a suggestion was re- 
garded as the utmost limit to which 
any British statesman would go when, 
to the still greater amazement of the 
British public, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M. P., chief organizer of the Labor 
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Party, stepped forth to advocate that 
Ireland should be given the right of 
determining the kind of government 
that she desired. In other words, Mr. 
Henderson advocated the right of Ire- 
land to complete independence, should 
its inhabitants so desire. The import- 
ance of Mr. Henderson’s suggestion 
lies in the fact that he is the most in- 
fluential member in the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, and, if the Labor Party 
succeeds in getting into power dur- 
ing the next five years, Mr. Hender- 
son would probably become Prime 
Minister. 

However, neither Lord Grey nor 
Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Henderson is at 
present in power and consequently not 
one of them is in a position to give 
legislative effect to his proposals. The 
scepter of authority is in the hand of 
Lloyd George and, on the Irish Ques- 
tion, as on other matters of policy, his 
word alone can command the force of 
law. Already he has dismissed Mr. 
Asquith’s suggestion of Dominion 
Home Rule for Ireland as impractic- 
able on the ground that it would im- 
pair the supremacy of the British Par- 
liament and would ultimately lead to 
the final separation of Ireland from 
Britain—a contingency which, he de- 
clares, in view of the nearness of Ire- 
land to Britain and the consequent 
assistance she could give an enemy 
country in time of war, no responsible 
British statesman can for one moment 
contemplate. For the present, Mr. 
Lloyd George is bent upon passing 
into law the bill which will enable the 
Irish people to administer their own 
immediate affairs. It is, however, al- 
ready very evident that, altho far in 
advance of the measure which Mr. 
Gladstone so strenuously championed 
in his last Premiership, such a bill can 
represent only the first instalment in 
the concession to Ireland. There is 
abundant reason for believing that ere 
long the British Government will adopt 
Lord Grey’s proposals. 
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SOUNDING THE DEPTH OF ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DISCORD 


By Lord Cecil Rathcreedan 


British Representative to the United States for the Anglo-American Society and the 
Sulgrave Institution 


T may be necessary some day to ap- 
point an international commission 
of mixed races and countries to sift 

the political influences that have crept 
into the national history of many 
countries. The political expedient is 
not unknown to me, as I have gone 
through eight campaigns of my own in 
England, which convinces me that the 
national biography of many countries 
may easily become tainted with politi- 
cal rather than national thought. If 
this fact is admitted it is possible to 
trace the remarkable accord that ex- 
ists between the two great English 


speaking peoples of the earth, in such 
a way that this relationship obviously 
becomes the most permanent and bind- 
ing international tie in the world. Ex- 
cept for political blunders there never 
would have been a discordant note in 
their national harmony. 


AVING just concluded a first trip 

to America. on behalf of the 
Anglo-American Society and Sulgrave 
Institution for the anniversary celebra- 
tion of the landing of the Mayflower, 
I have absorbed some very clear im- 
pressions of the international under- 
standing between the American and 
the English people. I have met only 
what might be called (in the British 
sense of the words) the ruling classes 
of America. Doubtless the word 
“class” in the land of Stars and Stripes 
is obsolete, altho the immense breadth 
of the country, the great number of 
wealthy men and women, its intense 
love of freedom in the sweeping gran- 
deur of social and architectural ex- 


pression, convinces an Englishman 
who has traveled a good deal, that 
there is a class in America, a ruling 
class. 


T any rate, in meeting chiefly this 
minority element in American 
life, the leaders in it, I found only 
complete accord with England. This 
was pleasant, but the fact that there 
existed among Americans of another 
“class” (insisting upon a word as yet 
not obsolete in England) a less cordial 
understanding of England’s true feeling 
for America, has not escaped me. The 
convalescence of a violent fever makes 
slow recovery. The Revolution in the 
British colonies of America, may have 
been forgotten, but there still lingers 
something of those traditions that 
always imperil peace of mind after a 
family quarrel. Altho this quarrel 
occurred long ago, the memory of it has 
been kept alive, not in England, but 
in America. Its causes were never 
misunderstood in England, for there 
among all classes there was a great 
sympathy with the American Revolu- 
tionists. The reigning king of that 
period in England, it is admitted, was 
an obstinate historical figure lacking in 
diplomatic wisdom, while the Govern- 
ment itself was in the hands of Tory 
men whose national intelligence was 
equally devoid of any liberality of pur- 
pose. The great mass of the people 
in England deplored the Revolution, 
and when the American colonies 
gained an immortal victory for 
liberty the English people applaud- 
ed it. 
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HIS was one of England’s political 

blunders. No great nation has 
failed to make mistakes. No doubt 
there have been political blunders in 
America. There is in the British 
character a different application of 
political instinct towards the prerog- 
atives of government, than exists 
in America. It seems to me that 
politics in America often make gov- 
ernment history; in England politics 
are conducted with little government 
influence. There is no party power 
in England to dominate a man’s 
thought or his political principles. 
Certainly this has the advantage of 
inspiring in the mind of the political 
aspirant in England a liberty of na- 
tional conviction that may be greater 
than you have in America. The British 
Government maintains its executive 


limitations, pursues its official duties. 


irrespective of political elections. While 
political blunders of a national charac- 


ter have happened in England through 


political bias, the general political 
system of the English people compels 
liberty of conscience and freedom of 
individual conviction for men and 
women who enter the political arena. 
It seems to me there is more room for 
a man’s ideals in such an arena than 
there is in the customary method of 
American politics. However, this is 
merely the impression of a man whose 
knowledge of this great country is really 
superficial, limited to his observations 
in a few of the great Eastern seaport 
cities. Still, there may be something 
for Americans to absorb from England 
in this liberty of political ideals, as 
there is much for England to learn 
from the ideals of America. 

I was impressed with a vague com- 
prehension of these differences be- 
tween the Americans and the English, 
wherever I went. To speak of the more 
superficial demonstrations first; I no- 
ticed an inspiring love of open spaces 
in America, not merely in the country 
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houses, the magnificent roads, the 
beautiful buildings, but in the very 
soul of the people themselves. In 
England, when a man builds a house 
he surrounds it with a high fence, he 
screens his windows from the sun, he 
shuts himself in the tightest sort of 
privacy. The Englishman is insular, 
the American is just the reverse. All 
your country houses stand proudly in 
open spaces breathing ,through every 
door and window the freedom of air 
and sunshine, and social intercourse. 
When you visit an American house 
you are received as if they liked you 
for yourself, as if they wanted you to 
stay, as if you were the one and only 
human being they had been waiting 
for. It is the sincerity, the cordiality, 
the straightforwardness of a people 
who have no time for social hypocracy 
or waste of formality. In England a 
reception may be so formal that you 
feel, as the guest, as if you were merely 
a part of a strange mechanism called 
a reception. You are handed along 
from one person to another as if you 
were on an invisible leather belt that 
takes you round the room automatic- 
ally. Americans are genuine, emo- 
tionally sincere; hospitality is not yet a 
science with them, it is sentiment. 
This must be a national trait, a species 
of American psychology from which 
the national character of England 
could learn much. Taking this quality 
as a basis of American character, one 
can readily see that political expedi- 
ences are easily imposed upon them. 


N the entente between England and 

America, particularly since the war, 
there have been some slight mis- 
understandings due to a marked dif- 
ference of international character. 
Great Britain’s issue with Ireland ap- 
pears to be a far greater one in America 
than it is in England itself. This is due 
I am sure to certain misunderstandings 
of the actual facts, or to the quickened 
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sympathies of the American people 
towards that power, so well developed 
in America, called propaganda. As a 
matter of fact England has many Irish 
sympathizers among Englishmen who 
have always felt that there were in- 
evitable mistakes in the conduct of 
Irish affairs. But, in the full interest 
of every one concerned in the home 
rule purpose of England towards Ire- 
land, no one favors, except the ex- 
tremists, a complete severence of re- 
lations between the two countries. 


“THE greed of men without property 
is usually violent, it has spread over 
the world since the war, in the guise of 
Bolshevism. The disturbances in Ire- 
land have been inspired by this class of 
Irish peasantry. There were some 
abuses in the past in Ireland. Today, 
many Irish peasants own their farms, 
and during the War have become com- 
paratively rich. Ireland is extremely 
prosperous. I have been very much 
surprized at the national interest which 
America appears to have taken in the 
Irish question, because it is far greater 
than any one in England has shown. 
I have no personal criticism to make 
on the effect of this American interest, 
or sympathy with the extremist propa- 
ganda in this country. While this is an 
issue that ruffles the patience and the 
temper of our entente, it can never 
seriously disturb the solidity of the in- 
ternational good-will between England 
and America. It involves political 
blunders, that’s all. 
If it is true that there is in America 
a feeling that England is not wholly 
sincere in her expression of good-will, 
there are far more important reasons 
why such differences of opinion should 
not exist. The entente between Eng- 
land and America is based upon sound 
economic law which cannot be dis- 
turbed by private or political spite. 
England’s tradeways are well estab- 
lished, they are necessary to American 


trade. Then, too, England understands 
that the fundamental principles of her 
friendship for America depend upon the 
economic necessities which bind the 
two countries. 


NE of the issues in America which 

has been presented as possibly 
embarrassing to the entente with 
England is the fact that a very large 
foreign population are citizens of 
the United States. It has been as- 
sumed that these alien citizens, not 
fully understanding the common 
language of the two peoples, might 
create antagonizm to their mutual 
accord. To my mind, this is merely 
a sensational fear rather than an 
actual one. Doubtless there is a 
preponderance of Irish-Americans who 
may be regarded as English-speaking 
citizens, as very few Irish speak in 
Gaelic. This adds greatly to the 
entente which survives chiefly by a 
mutuality of language. As to the so- 
called German-American citizens it can 
be assumed that they will adopt the 
Anglo-American language, nor can we 
feel any special menace to the entente 
between England and America on that 
account. When we come to the popu- 
lation of the Latin races in America, it 
has been shown that they are prolific 
linguists. The Poles, for instance, learn 
English, French or any foreign language 
faster than do the Russians, who are 
themselves noted for their linguistic 
abilities. 


Wwe we come to Austrians, Bo- 
hemians and those semi-barbaric 
mountain peoples, they will be for a 
long time dominated, educated, by the 
Anglo-American alliance. As to Ital- 
ians, we may class them under proper 
and wise adjustment with the French; 
there will be no discord of international 
purposes from them. I say this be- 
lieving that the temporary unrest in 
the labor circles of Italy will pass. So, 
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believing the Anglo-American lan- 
guage, discretion, diplomatic wisdom 
‘and economic sincerity are now in 
Anglo-American control, there is noth- 
fig to fear from the alien wave of oppo- 
sition to the entente between England 
and America. According to statistics, 
the citizens in the United States who 
speak and think and live under the 
moral and habitual thought of English- 
speaking peoples, predominate. 


S to the internal political discord, 
such as the unrest of Labor, the 
radical menace, the maniacs who preach 
anarchy and all selfish extremes, these 
will be gradually overwhelmed by the 
sane, sound and national refinements 
of all human life. Neither in England 
nor America is there any lack of men 
and women competent to assist the 
statesmanship that will maintain na- 
tional security under all circumstances. 
The more we dig into the foundation 
of the entente between England and 
America, the more certain it appears 
that international safety depends upon 
it. 


HAT difference there may be in 

the temperaments of the two 
peoples will be adjusted in time by 
a better understanding of each other. 
The war has already brought the 
fighting men of England and America 
shoulder to shoulder, and they have 
liked each other immensely. This has 
‘been a great step in establishing cordial 
relations between them. Just now the 
restlessness which the war has imposed 
upon young men in England has not 
been lacking in America. Smoking has 
increased in England enormously, due 
to the habits which the men formed 
during the war. Such a thing as any 
man smoking during his working hours 
was unusual in England before the war. 
Now it is a common incident. I men- 
tion this merely to indicate a weakness 
of a temporary character which has 
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disturbed great masses of people in 
England as well as America. 

I seriously believe that the only 
misunderstanding of any consequence 
that exists between Americans and the 
English is due to misrepresentation, 
slight of course, of historical facts. 
This matter has been so well under- 
stood in England that an Englishman 
has donated a large sum of money to 
pay the expenses of a professor of 
American history in a tour of the 
English Universities, to expound cer- 
tain mistakes in American history to 
English students. A similar effort 
should be made by American men of 
wealth, for it would be very advan- 
tageous to have English history prop- 
erly presented to the American Uni- 
versities in the same way. 


AM sure that the entente between 

England and America would be 
served by a careful readjustment of 
those political blunders which have 
crept into the histories of the two 
peoples, because, in spite of all political 
differences or, I might say, differences 
of political character in the two nations, 
they must meet on equal grounds of 
neighborliness not merely for practical 
reasons but for certain spiritual reasons 
based on their religious and social 
similarities. England and America can 
never have any misunderstanding of a 
serious character, because they can 
always explain things in their own 
language. 


NGLAND might adopt a more 
tolerant appreciation of America’s 
splendid openness of national character, 
and America might be more tolerant of 
England’s deeply-rooted insular tradi- 
tions. There is no danger for the cor- 
diality of the existing entente between 
England and America, there is only the 
passing disturbance which always pre- 
ceeds a readjustment of family rela- 
tions. 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF WOODROW 
WILSON 


By Joseph Patrick Tumulty 
Secretary to the President 





has been revised for publication here. 





“Tumulty, you must realize that I am not built for these things. Ido 
not want to be displayed before the public. If I tried to do it, I would do 
it badly. I want people to love me but they never will.” 

Now that the asperities of the campaign are over, this sketch of President 
Wilson will make a moving appeal to friend and foe alike. It was made 
by Mr. Tumulty in an address in Maryland during the campaign and 








HAVE long wanted to tell the country 

of the manner of man this Woodrow 

Wilson really is, but have refrained be- 
cause I knew that he himself would not 
have approved. He who shrinks from 
self-exploitation would resent exploitation 
by his friends. And so while he was a can- 
didate for office, or appealing to the country 
to elect a congress that would support his 
policies, I have put a seal on my lips, hard 
as it has been to do so. 

But circumstances have altered. Wood- 
row Wilson will pass from the stage on 
March 4th, and, in accordance with the 
genius and character of a free Republic, he 
who has sat in the most exalted seat in the 
land will step down and quietly take his 
place in the great company of private citi- 
zens. It, therefore, seems to me not im- 
proper that just before the curtain rises on 
the last act, I modestly step out from my 
obscurity in the wings and tell the audi- 
ence a few things about the leading actor 
in this great drama of the past eight years, 
the stormiest and most pregnant period in 
all the history of the world. 

I have known Woodrow Wilson for ten 
years in the intimate relationship of a pri- 
vate secretary. I may be presumed to 
know at least as much about him as the 
gentlemen who discourse volubly of him 
in Pullman smokers, on the golf links, and 
in the clubs, who assure you that all they 
say is fact, for they had it on the word of 
a friend of a friend who passed through 
Washington once and heard a man say 
that another man said, etc., etc. 


It was in the autumn of 1910 that I sud- 
denly realized that out of the cloisters of a 
college there had emerged the leader for 
whom I and many like me of the younger 
generation of the politically ardent had 
been seeking in vain, a man who could put 
into words, simple words, but words aflame 
with truth, the things after which we had 
been vaguely groping, and a man who 
could, would and did measure up his acts 
to his words. 

We felt, passionately felt, that the Amer- 
ican Government, national and state, was 
not functioning as the founders had in- 
tended it to function. As a member of the 
New Jersey Legislature, I had assisted in 
getting new laws on the statute books, 
laws intended to correct flagrant abuses, 
abuses known to all men, but cynically 
assumed to be inseparable from the Amer- 
ican type of government. Resentfully I 
felt that the fault was not with the type of 
government but with distortions of it which 
the powerful, the interested, the sinister, 
had been able to accomplish. But while 
we youngsters fumed and fretted and urged 
partial reforms, the great vested interests 
quietly kept on buying what they wanted, 
and we couldn't stop them. 

Then from quiet, sheltered Princeton 
there came a professor who laid the ax at 
the root of the tree, who showed us that the 
cure consisted not in elaborating more ma- 
chinery but in simplification, in tearing 
away accumulated and superfluous mech- 
anism, in putting the people of New Jersey 
in direct and personal contact with the 
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government of New Jersey. He insisted 
that the visible head of the state, the gov- 
ernor, must be the real head, that the 
people should hold him personally respon- 
sible. He promised the people of New 
Jersey that if they should choose him for 
Governor he would be the leader of the 
State and return their government to them, 
which he did through the enactment of 
humane and progressive laws embodying 
four fundamental principles of self-govern- 
ment. Six months after his inauguration 
these principles had been enacted into law. 
New Jersey was awake. Suddenly the 
State became synonymous with enlighten- 
ment and liberation. During his cam- 
paign for Governor, very shortly after his 
nomination, I came to know him person- 
ally. Of course I was campaigning for him 
and our itineraries brought us together at 
Lakewood, New Jersey. After that I sub- 
sequently spoke from the same platform 
with him, came to know the man himself, 
quickly came to love him for his heart as I 
had admired him for his great brain. 

It is impossible to tell how proud I 
was when he invited me to become his pri- 
vate secretary in Trenton, or how solemnly 


gratified I was when, after he was elected 
President, he invited me to come to Wash- 
ington as his private secretary. 

On March 4th, I shall have completed 
ten years, two months, and four days of 
this intimate, official, personal association. 


The task has been arduous. I have ac- 
quired enemies. I have been through 
many trying experiences. But I have had 
my reward. I look on this seething cal- 
dron of politics and I see men torn asunder 
with malice and suspicion. I behold their 
striving and disappointments, and there 
comes over me a great serenity. Let the 
future bring what it will, I have had this 
supreme satisfaction, that for ten years I 
have been tied up with the greatest man of 
the age, and the greatest force for public 
good in all the world of this present time. 
Woodrow Wilson is a builder. His mind 
is constructive, and under his direction 
there was, during his first term as Presi- 
dent, the greatest record of constructive 
legislation in any four years of our coun- 
try’s history. I saw arise under his direc- 
tion and leadership the establishment of 
the great Federal Reserve system, the Re- 
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vision of the Tariff, the establishment of 
Rural Credits, enactment into law of a non- 
partizan Tariff Commission, the encour- 
agement of Pan-Americanism, the great 
reaches of Alaska opened up to commerce 
and development, the dollar-diplomacy de- 
stroyed, corrupt lobbies driven from the 
nation’s Capitol, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission created, Child Labor legislation 
enacted, the Parcel Post and Rural Free 
Delivery developed, the Good Roads Bill 
passed, Eight Hour laws adopted, the 
Smith-Lever Bill for improvement of agri- 
cultural conditions enacted into law, the 
Ware-House Act passed, Federal Employ- 
ment Bureaus created, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act put into force, and the great- 
est war in all history brought to a success- 
ful conclusion under his inspiring leader- 
ship. 

I saw him firmly hold our nation in neu- 
trality in most trying circumstances of 
world war. I know how his heart flamed 
against the outrages which Germany was 
committing, but he knew the responsibili- 
ties of his office and he knew, better than 
any one else, that the general mind of 
America was not prepared for war. He 
hoped even against hope that the United 
States might be able to serve the cause of 
justice and democracy as a mediator be- 
tween the contendants. At last came the 
direct challenge from Germany, the an- 
nouncement, in direct violation of solemn 
pledges, of unrestricted submarine warfare. 


On April 6th, 1917, President Wilson 
rode to the Capitol and read, amid wild 
cheers from the floor and galleries, the 
great war message, one of the immortal 
documents of history, which will continue 
to be read through the ages, read as long 
as the English language remains a living 
tongue. It will be read so long as men 
love liberty, have faith in justice, and re- 
spect human rights. On that fateful day 
I rode with him back from the Capitol to 
the White House, the echo of the applause 
still ringing in my ears. For a while he sat 
silent and pale in the Cabinet room. At 
last he said: ‘Think what it was they were 
applauding! It means death for our young 
men. How strange it seems to applaud 
that.” 

That simple remark is one key to an 
understanding of Woodrow Wilson. All 
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politicians pretend to hate and dread 
war, but Woodrow Wilson really hates 
and dreads it in all of the fibers of his 
human soul, hates it and dreads it because 
he has an imagination and a heart, an im- 
agination which shows his sensitive per- 
ception the anguish and the dying which 
war entails, a heart which yearns and aches 
over every dying soldier and bleeds afresh 
with each new-made wound. 

When word came, back in 1913, that a 
German vessel, laden with munitions, was 
on its way to Mexico, President Wilson was 
in telephonic communication with Secre- 
taries Bryan and Daniels. After the situ- 
ation had been stated over the telephone, 
the voice came back clear and firm: ‘‘Order 
Admiral Mayo to take Vera Cruz at once.” 
I was on the telephone at the time and 
listened to the conversation that took place 
between the President and Secretaries 
Bryan and Daniels. Just before I cut off 
the connection I said a word to the Presi- 
dent about the tragedy of it all. His voice 
responded, no longer clear, but muffled, as 
when one chokes back a sob: “‘What do you 
think of it, Tumulty? It means death. 


It breaks my heart, but it must be done.” 


You will recall that some of our marines 
were killed at Vera Cruz. When the news 
came the President was abnormally quiet 
all day. He went about his business me- 
thodically, with his usual clear judgment 
and prompt decisions, but that night he sat 
silent for a long time. At last he said: “I 
cannot get it off my heart. It had to be 
done. It was right. Nothing else was 
possible, but I cannot forget that it was I 
who had to order those young men to their 
deaths.” 


When the bodies of the marines were 
subsequently brought to New York for 
burial, the President signified his intention 
of leaving Washington and riding in the 
funeral procession in the city of New York. 
Some disquieting rumors reached the Secret 
Service officers of an attack that might be 
made upon his life, and the President was 
urged to cancel his trip to New York. 
When it was found that his determination 
to go was irrevocable, it was suggested that 
he review the procession from a stand and 
not take part in the march along the whole 
dangerous line of the parade. His answer 
was a curt refusal to comply with the sug- 
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gestion. One undertook to argue with him, 
saying: “You will show all proper respect 
by appearing in the reviewing stand. The 
country cannot afford to lose its President."’ 
His reply was: “The country cannot afford 
to have a coward for President!” This 
was his brief and final answer. He rode 
in the procession. 

Part of his dislike of war is rational. 
War seems to him archaic and an anomaly 
in modern civilization, which should long 
since have found more rational means of 
settling international controversies. Part 
of his aversion to war arises from his sheer 
humanity, his pity for suffering men, be- 
reaved women and orphaned children. I 
have seen the great heart of Woodrow 
Wilson in action. In considering appeals 
for pardon, civil and military, he must up- 
hold the law, but his heart aches when he 
has to confirm the death sentence. And 
because of his humanity and his imagina- 
tion he makes all legitimate allowances for 
the infirmities of the flesh. Instances are 
too numerous for cataloging them. Let 
one suffice—a privileged case that got a lot 
of notoriety in the newspapers, the case of 
the American sentries condemned to death 
by military law because they fell asleep at 
their posts. The offense was serious; the 
law definite and clearly applicable that, 
when a sentry falls asleep at his post, 
facing a dangerous enemy, the penalty is 
death. The President knew the gravity 
of the offense, but he also knew the simple 
human facts that lay behind the offense 
and that these lads, because of military 
emergency, had not slept for days. Mili- 
tary law may be too rigid to take cogni- 
zance of these simple, human considera- 
tions, but the President can. This Presi- 
dent did. He knew that great Nature had 
asserted itself, that the exhausted lads, 
under its spell, were helpless. He com- 
muted their sentences. 

The very sternness of Woodrow Wilson 
is just the reverse side of his humane na- 
ture. He hates injustice with an implaca- 
ble hatred. The essence of the German 
cause was injustice. The diplomatic his- 
tory of Europe is a record of injustice to 
small and helpless nations. Nothing was 
more natural than that Woodrow Wilson 
should become the champion of the small 
nations. When the die was cast, when the 
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challenge came from Germany to America, 
when the American popular mind was 
ready for war, Woodrow Wilson, the lover 
of peace (he once exclaimed at a critical 
period in the negotiaitons: “I have a pas- 
sion for peace!) this same Woodrow 
Wilson became the most uncompromizing 
advocate of the most stringent measures 
for conducting the war, thereby to hasten 
the end of the war, to bring Germany to 
the swiftest possible reckoning, to clear the 
way for a rearrangement of a concert of 
nations on a basis whereon a permanent 
peace could be secured. 

Of all the war speeches made during the 
Great War none was more warlike than the 
speech which Woodrow Wilson made to the 
Naval Officers of the Atlantic Fleet on 
August 11, 1917. No speech by an Amer- 
ican statesman ever compared in audac- 
ity with that speech. Remember what he 
said to the Naval officers of that fleet: 

“We are hunting hornets all over the 
farm and letting the nest alone. None 
of us knows how to go to the nest and 
crush it, and yet I despair of hunting for 
hornets all over the sea when I know 
where the nest is and know that the nest 


is breeding hornets as fast as I can find 


them. I am willing for my part, and I 
know you are willing because I know the 
stuff you are made of—I am willing to 
sacrifice half the navy Great Britain and 
we together have to crush that nest, be- 
cause, if we crush it, the war is won.” 
It was he who insisted on the mining of 
the North Sea to cut off the German hor- 
nets inside, so that the hornets could not 
escape from their base. Experts said that 
it could not be done. The civilian Wilson 
said it could be done, must be done, and it 
was. It brought the German submarine 
warfare to an end. It was the civilian 
Wilson who broached the plan for combin- 
ing the allied powers in the west under the 
supreme command of General Foch, in 
order that all the allied forces could be 
concentrated on the German forces to 
crush them. The merciful Wilson urged 
at every point the most perfect means of 
carrying on legitimate war in order to end 
war. In his mind the supreme object of 
this war was to end war, first, by crushing 
the military powers of central Europe, and 
then by the advancement of a plan to re- 
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move from diplomatic and international 
dealings the perfectly well known causes 
of general war, to put international rela- 
tions on an entirely new basis, in which a 
community of nations should protect all 
and each from exploitation and aggression. 

He has insisted on Article X as the heart 
of the covenant because he knew that only 
by combined action could the territorial 
integrity and political independence of na- 
tions be preserved from aggressive attack 
by ambitious nations. 

In his insistence on Article X President 
Wilson wished to forestall the necessity of 
the United States going to war by making 
the United States a participant in a plan 
to prevent the beginning of such a war. 
He wished to stop the next war before it 
should begin. 

In all the insincerities of American poli- 
tics, there is nothing to match the insin- 
cerity of the Republican contention that 
the League of Nations will promote war. 

In these latter years Woodrow Wilson 
has had but one ambition, to have the 


_United States take the lead in this great 


work of making secure the peace of the 
world, including the peace of America. 
American to his finger-tips, he has coveted 
this crowning glory for America. 

On his last tour of the country, when he 
knew he was breaking, he was compelled 
by conscience to present this great cause 
to his fellowcountrymen. He one day 
looked at a lot of school children lining the 
sidewalks of a western city, and, in ad- 
dressing them, he said: “I cannot look at 
these children without reflecting that I am 
their attorney and they are my clients. It 
is my dearest wish that through the League 
of Nations they shall not be sent upon a 
similar errand.” 

It is as if the great war had diverted his 
mind from the things of the present hour 
to the things of the future, to the genera- 
tions unborn, to secure for them a better, 
juster, safer, happier world than the world 
that went to smash in 1914. Like all the 
world’s great liberators, he had kept the 
vision of the future and counted as nothing 
his own life save as he could make it serve 
to insure a better future. 

From the point of view of superficial 
politicians, Woodrow Wilson has one dread- 
ful defect—no, not what his enemies say, 
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that he will not take counsel of others. 
Study the record and you will find that no 
other President has consulted so much 
with Congress, with Senators and with 
Representatives singly and in groups, in 
the White House and in the consultation 
room at the Capitol. They know it. 
They find it convenient to deny it for par- 
tizan advantage. Their real quarrel with 
him is not that he wouldn't consult with 
them, but that he would not do what they 
told him to do. Nor would he. This is 
not the Woodrow Wilson conception of the 
presidency. He holds that the President 
should be a leader, not a docile follower of 
other men’s decisions. He holds that the 
President is the people’s trustee and can- 
not delegate his trust. No; the grave fault 
to which I refer is that he does not know 
how to play to the gallery. He does not 
know how to italize his virtues for the 
front casi oh the newspapers. He is 
dreadfully poor publicity material. He is 
the despair of the newspaper boys who 
want human interest stories. Human from 
his heart to his finger-tips, he does not 
know how to put his humanity on ex- 
hibition. There occurred a little incident 
in a western State that most Presidents 
would have had telegraphed all over the 
country. Exhausted by his public engage- 
ments, racked with pain, he nevertheless 
slipped away quietly one afternoon with 
Mrs. Wilson to pay a visit to some friends 
of his first wife living in a little cottage in 
a side street of the town. Any other man 
I ever knew would have excused himself 
from making the effort, but, having made 
the effort, most men would have dropped 
a hint to somebody to tip off the newspaper 
boys. Here was a human interest story. 
Here was something that would look well 
in print. He does not know how to turn a 
kind and self-sacrificing act to political 
advantage. 

As his secretary, and knowing the value 
of publicity to a man seeking votes, I have 
often been vexed that he didn’t play up 
better, but as his friend and admirer I have 
loved him because he didn't. There was 
something too fine in his nature for the 
dramatics and posturings of the political 
game as it is usually played. 

I recall a little incident at Sea Girt. A 
journalist had written him up and we 


wanted him to do one of the little stunts 
that the public dearly loves to read about. 
He said to me: ““Tumulty, you must realize 
that I am not built for these things. I do 
not want to be displayed before the public. 
If I tried to do it I would do it badly. I 
want people to love me, but they never 
will.” 

I have never forgotten the wistful tones 
in which he spoke those last four words: 
“But they never will.” This lonely man 
is lonely not because he disdains love. He 
craves it with all his soul. He is lonely 
because of his genius. The greatest genius 
always walks companionless. We all love 
the stories of Lincoln, the Companionable, 
the easy-going, the familiar ‘Old Abe,” 
but any close student of Lincoln's life, 
character and career knows that he was 
the loneliest man of his age. He had not 
one single confidant, not one single inti- 
mate companion. Sadness is written in 
his face. So it is with Woodrow Wilson. 
He would love to feel the familiar touch of 
the ordinary camaraderie of life, but it can- 
not be so. The knowledge that it cannot 
be saddened him from the outset. It is 
known to his nearest friends, but not 
guessed at by the public at large, that this 
aggressive fighting man is in his own nature 
a very shy man, too sincere to posé, too 
shy to make advances. He has not been 
generally understood. People see his dig- 
nity, his reserve, but they cannot see his 
great heart yearning for the love of his 
fellow-men. Out of that great loving 
heart of his has come this passion which 
has controlled his whole public career, his 
passion for justice and his passion for fair 
dealing and democracy. Woodrow Wilson 
lacks by temperament the Hail-fellow-well- 
met, slap-you-on-the-back, easy familiar- 
ity. It is often one of the superficial as- 
pects of democracy; attractive when it is 
sincere but at best only an outward sign. 
Real democracy lies deep in men’s souls. 
In Woodrow Wilson's inmost heart there 
burn like a holy fire a passion and a con- 
viction that the Democratic ideal is right, 
the ideal of equal opportunity for all, not 
only in the eyes of God but here on earth 
in all the processes of government and ‘not 
only among individuals but also , among 
nations, an intolerance of privileges and 
exemptions as an abomination and be- 
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trayal of the purposes for which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was founded, 
and a determination with all the iron will 
that is in him to live for and fight for and, 
if necessary, die for this principle. It is 
in this service that he enlisted for life, as 
he himself states, and it is in this service 
that he broke, and after breaking kept on 
fighting. The loyalty of the great Demo- 
cratic rank and file for this man has been 
the loyalty of millions who have recognized 
in him a man who meant what he said and 
said what they in their hearts and souls be- 
lieved and who acted as he spoke; who to 
vision added will and to will decision, and 
was, therefore, their natural leader in the 
struggle between privilege and the aspira- 
tions of those who have sought justice in a 
world too long controlled by chicanery. 
Two pictures are in my mind. First, 
the Hall of Representatives crowded from 
floor to gallery with expectant throngs. 
Presently it is announced that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will address Con- 
gress. There steps out to the Speaker’s 
desk a straight, vigorous, slender man, 
active and alert. He is sixty years of age, 
but he looks not more’ than forty-five, so 


lithe of limb, so alert of bearing, so virile. 
It is Woodrow Wilson reading his great 


war message. The other picture is only 
three and one-half years later. There isa 
parade of veterans of the Great War. 
They are to be reviewed by the President 
on the east terrace of the White House. 
In a chair sits a man, your President, 
broken in health, but still alert in mind. 
His hair is white, his shoulders bowed, his 
figure bent. He is sixty-three years old, 
but he looks older.. It is Woodrow Wilson. 
Presently, in the procession, there appears 
an ambulance laden with wounded soldiers, 
the maimed, the halt and the blind. As 
they pass they salute, slowly, reverently. 
The President’s right hand goes up in an- 
swering salute. I glance at him. There 
are tears in his eyes. The wounded is 
greeting the wounded; those in the ambu- 
lance, he in the chair, are, alike, casualties. 
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I don’t believe in his heart President 
Wilson regrets his wounds. I fancy he real- 
izes no man could die in a greater cause, 
but I do sometimes wonder if it ever seems 
to him strange that when a man has been 
seriously wounded in his country’s service 
he should be met with sneers and calumnies 
from his countrymen. I think already the 
better nature of America is awakening. 
Those who have joined in the chorus of 
calumnies begin to grow ashamed of their 
unchivalrous conduct, begin to resent the 
tricks of politicians which beguiled them 
into base ingratitude. 

Woodrow Wilson will presently make his 
exit from the political stage. I am human 
enough, and all the Irish are very human, 
to want him to live for many years, not 
only for the sake of his personal friends 
and the great books which he is going to 
write, but‘also to see the vindication which 
is sure to come. 

Sometimes when I ride around the 
Speedway, and look at the tall, graceful 
obelisk and Grecian temple that stand as 
monuments to Washington and Lincoln, 


‘I catch myself wondering if they from their 


spirit world ever look down upon these 
commemorations in everlasting stone, and 
smile through wistful spirit eyes, and think 
that it would have been happier for them 
personally if their countrymen had given 
them more of their hearts during their life- 
time and less of stone after death. They 
asked for bread, the bread of humanity, 
sympathy and understanding, and we gave 
them stone. 

Woodrow Wilson will have his monu- 
ments. The future generations will see 
him clear-eyed and unprejudiced as one of 
America’s immortals. But I want him to 
live to realize that he has a place in the 
warm hearts of his countrymen while he 
lives. I want him to realize that wish 
which he expressed several years ago when 
he said: “I want people to love me.” I 
want him to realize that he was mod- 
estly mistaken when he said: ‘‘They never 





A ROMANTIC POET 


LEYGUES: THE “DELIGHTFUL” 
PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE 


XACT figures regarding the wealth 
iz of that Jean Claude Georges Leygues 

who became officially the head of the 
French ministry when Millerand went up 
higher have never been published. His 
reputation as a man of enormous wealth is 
clearly established for he owns houses and 
lands and stocks and bonds and cattle and 
commodities. He is affirmed in the Lon- 
don Westminster to be lucky in all that 
relates to money and he has had the ad- 
ditional good fortune to accumulate these 
riches inoffensively. No stock jobbing 
scandal has ever embraced him. He con- 
nects himself with no enterprize that in- 
volves a possibility of trouble with labor. 
No small portion of his fortune was be- 
queathed him years ago by the famous 
business magnate Chauchard, an admirer 
of his personality, which, from all accounts 
in the French press, is delightful. Old 


Clemenceau, who brought Leygues for- 
ward originally, referred to him then and 


since as ‘that delightful George.’’ His 
genius is for friendship, among other 
things, and no man in French public life 
has done more for his friends. That is the 
real reason, explain our French contem- 
poraries, why he heads the ministry. If he 
lasts, it will prove that his friends are too 
many and his ways too delightful for a fall. 

Leygues is not only a millionaire but a 
poet and, if the Debats is right, he is a good 
one. He is now well past his sixtieth year 
and his verses were written before he was 
forty. His favorite verse-form was the 
rondel. His mood was always pensive and 
his muse was a trifle too scholarly. He 
abandoned poetry when his hair grew thin 
and Clemenceau is said to have told him 
not to dabble in it again. Clemenceau 
had given up the writing of fiction years 
before because he found he could only 
dabble in it. If a man can not give all his 
time and attention to poetry he ought to 
stop writing it, said Clemenceau. Leygues 
the Echo says, was once in a law suit and 
an effort to make him ridiculous as a poet 
was baffled by the merit of one, at least, of 
his verses. The advocate for the other 
side read it aloud, but it turned out to be a 


little masterpiece, delighting the judge and 
the spectators and winning for Leygues 
the sympathy he was to have forfeited. 
Critics of the day in Paris fancy that he 
will live on in the anthologies of his country 
because of one or two little pieces. So 
much for Leygues the poet. 

As a lawyer, he proved a trifle too sono- 
rous in the grand Roman manner of Ver- 
gniaud, the orator whose genius most 
impresses him. Leygues can still delight 
the deputies, but he is a trifle indolent. 
The labor of concentration on a single 
interest bores him. He gets tired of every- 
thing, his countrymen say, except litera- 
ture. That has been the passion of his life. 
He is said to be the best read man in 
France and he is a high authority on the 
French language. He made a sensation 
years ago when as Minister of Public In- 
struction he abolished many survivals in 
French syntax which had long baffled the 
foreigner. He excised hyphens from com- 
pound words remorselessly and he did away 
with double genders and eccentricities in 
the relation of certain adjectives to certain 
nouns. There was a storm of opposition, 
but the authority of Leygues as a gram- 
marian and erudite routed more than one 
stickler for the traditions of syntax. 

As a journalist—Leygues is a little bit of 
everything—this delightful man has a 
genius for benevolent ridicule. In the 
Journal de l’Avenir he made fun of the 
foibles and weaknesses of French statesmen 
without hurting their feelings. Clemen- 
ceau, a master of stinging irony and cruel 
sarcasm, envies Leygues this gift. Poincare 
has pronounced Leygues the most finished 
and the most convincing editorial writer in 
all France, for Leygues clarifies and de- 
lights at once. His happiest themes are 
economic and he writes of finance, Briand 
once said sarcastically, as if he were 
criticizing a light opera. Leygues loves to 
present his topics in a warm, emotional 
manner, restrained by an impeccable taste. 
He seeks to interest rather than to over- 
whelm, to persuade and not to convince. 
He indicts nobody and nothing but in- 
troduces a plan constructively. 
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Leygues was once asked to name his 
favorite authors and he replied: “I love 
them all.””. The Temps believes it. When 
he lived on the Quai de Passy before the 
war his intimacy with the literature of 
France was so profound that a quotation 
which no one could trace was brought to 
him as a matter of course. If a Latin in- 
scription must be found for a monument, 
Leygues brought it forth and the ap- 
propriate committee of the Academy found 
upon scrutiny that it was classically ac- 
curate. He loves still to give little dinners 
to his literary friends, delighting one guest 
after another with a quotation from mem- 
ory from what they have written. Leygues 
is the surviving instance in the modern 
world of the professional Mecaenas. That 
patron of literature, we learn from the 
Bleue, discovered one great poet, but 
Leygues has discovered many. If he likes 
a poet's work he defrays the cost of a first 
edition and there is not an instance of his 
judgment being at fault in the recognition 
of genius. A first rate critic was extin- 
guished, our contemporary fears, when Ley- 
gues became a second rate politician. 

It does strike a French daily here and 
there as odd that Georges Leygues, with 
his undeniable genius, has never before 
really ‘‘arrived.’’ He has sat in six minis- 
tries and he has been for some thirty-five 
years a member of the chamber. Premier 
Ribot said that he had more original ideas 
than any other politician of his generation. 
Waldeck-Rousseau considered Leygues the 


_to dabble in politics. 
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ablest administrator in France. Why has 
a man of such unusual endowments failed 
to fill the world as well as France with his 
fame? 

The mystery of Leygues, as it discloses 
itself in the French press, goes as far back 
as his salad days, when he was writing 
those rondels. He is a born poet, and he 
repudiated his vocation. He was pro- 
nounced a coming star. His fame had 
traveled far beyond his native department 
of the Lot-et-Garonne and when he came 
up to Paris his critical essays found favor 
at a time when great names were plentiful. 
His association with men of genius grew 
intimate. Great hopes were entertained 
of him. But he got a seat in the chamber 
and there he has remained, popular, de- 
lightful, recognized but disappointed. 

That is the tragedy of Georges Leygues. 
His countenance is suspected of expressing 
the remorse with which from time to time 
he looks back upon a second rate political 
career. He began to dabble in finance, to 
dabble in journalism, to dabble in the law, 
His hair has turned 
white on both sides of his very bald 
head and his face is furrowed, his general 
physiognomical expression reflecting the 
chagrins of the baffled dabbler. The moral 
of it, to the Paris Echo, is that the man 
who is beckoned to poetry as his vocation 
by the Muses themselves must not turn 
his back on those filleted ladies or they will 
inflict upon him the misery that eats into 
the heart of Georges Leygues. 





HEIR OF A RAILROAD KING IS 
THE NEW STEAMSHIP KING 


the moving spirit of the new inter- 

national shipping combination have 
brought into the limelight a young man 
still on the near side of thirty, who prom- 
ises to occupy a position in the shipping 
world corresponding to the place held by 
his father, Edward H. Harriman, in the 
railway world. Already W. Averill Har- 
riman controls more shipping than has ever 
been under the control of any other Ameri- 
can and, given a measure of public support 


ee leveled against him as 


and legislative cooperation, it will be pos- 
sible for him to achieve for America on the 
seas results comparable with those which 
have been achieved by other great Ameri- 
can captains of industry on land. 

In presenting the first pen picture and 
studied interview ever granted by ‘‘the new 
steamship king,’’ B. C. Forbes states, in 
Forbes Magazine, that Harriman the 
Second is as averse to publicity as was 
Harriman the First, from whom he in- 
herited, when still in college, actual control 





BECOMES A SHIPBUILDER BY ACCIDENT 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


A COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN SHIPPING INDUSTRY 
AT TWENTY-NINE 


In the person of W. Averill Harriman largely rests the hoy: of putting the United 


States more prominently upon the seas. 


He is not at all discovraged by criticism, but 


sends an SOS for national help and cooperation. 


of a fortune approximating $100,000,000. 
It is, this young captain of industry is 
quoted as saying, the duty of every one, 


rich or poor, to work. He regards it as a 
duty to consider how he can do the most to 
develop our national resources along sound 
lines and thereby provide useful, remuner- 
ative employment to as many breadwinners 
as possible. On assuming an initiative in 
the work of putting the United States more 
prominently upon the seas, he says, “I 
fully expected to encounter all sorts of 
difficulties and knotty problems. I am not 
a bit discouraged by criticism, but, in trying 


to build for ten, twenty or more years 
ahead, I am willing to have my work tested 
by time and by results.”’ 

It was through what young Mr. Harri- 
man declares was largely an accident that 
upon the United States entering the war, he 
became interested in a modest shipbuilding 
plant at Chester, Pennsylvania. Concen- 
trating all his attention on shipbuilding, as 
his father had on railroading, the plant was 
hastily developed from a small to a sizable 
enterprize, with seven ways filled with 
steel vessels in various stages of high- 
pressure construction. Quickly came a tall 
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order from the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion for forty fabricated steel cargo ships of 
8800 tons each. Under Government aus- 
pices, a thoroly-equipped yard of twelve 
concrete shipways was constructed at top- 
notch speed at what became known as 
Harriman, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware. 
At this yard alone some thirteen thousand 
employees were put to work. Both there 
and at Chester large housing problems had 
to be conceived and carried out. So 
promptly and efficiently was the whole 
project put into working order that the 
first mine-sweeper constructed by any 
Delaware River yard was built at the 
Chester plant. 

About this time, we read, the hardly 
more than juvenile author of the enterprize 
began to see that, as a result of the war, the 
United States would find itself in possession 
of a vast fleet of ships. Also it was clear 


that the country had so developed in manu- 
facturing that it would produce far more 
than could be consumed at home. A great 
export trade, therefore, would be essential 
to the healthy development of the country; 
and for acquiring and maintaining foreign 
markets adequate shipping facilities would 


be necessary. So “‘I resolved to devote my 
humble energies as well as capital to doing 
everything possible to transform this neces- 
sity into an eventuality and actuality. But 
it can be done only with the support of the 
country as a whole. The public must not 
sit back idle and inert on the principle that 
it is somebody else’s business. American 
shipping cannot be properly developed un- 
less it has the moral support of the public, 
the legislative support of the government, 
and adequate support from the financial 
and investing public.”’ 

There are not going to be any great 
fortunes made overnight in shipping as was 
possible during the war, says Harriman, 
and “I can readily understand why a lot of 
people might consider me a fool for going 
into a situation so beset with difficulties and 
with problems new to this country. If our 
plans are unsound, they will fail. If they are 
sound, they will succeed.’’ He is confident 
that Americans will develop ability to 
build up and conduct a great shipping busi- 
ness with as much success as has marked 
the upbuilding and conduct of other great 
industries. 
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When he made up his mind to enter the 
shipping field in a large way, the Harriman 
interests were operating Shipping Board 
vessels on a regular commission basis, 
having formed what is known as the In- 
dependent Steamship Corporation. Next 
the companies operating the Chester and 
Bristol shipbuilding yards were merged into 
the Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Then, in 1919, Harriman acquired a very 
substantial block of American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company stock, formerly owned 
by the Mexican Government. Next he be- 
came strongly identified with the American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation, which 
through a subsidiary has been running for 
quite a while a freight service from New 
York to Hamburg acting in the United 
States as agents for the Hamburg-American 
Line and using the latter as its agents in 
Germany. It was because of this connec- 
tion, we read, that the Shipping Board, 
through its chairman, Admiral Benson, 
came to Harriman and urged him to under- 
take the negotiations which led up to the 


_ important contract now the subject of so 


much public comment. Some of the criti- 
cisms have conveyed the impression that 
German interests would have a powerful 
voice in shaping the ‘policies and admin- 
istration of the Harriman company, but 
its ownership, management and every- 
thing else is declared to rest entirely in 
American hands. The deal has not been 
formally approved by the Shipping Board 
at this writing because President Wilson 
has not yet named the necessary number 
of members for the board. 

In rounding out his program for de- 
veloping the shipping industry on a scale 
worthy of the country, Harriman, we read, 
has supplemented his shipbuilding and 
shipowning activities by organizing an in- 
vestment banking house which has already 
taken part in several important under- 
writings of new securities and which has 
arranged to absorb Morton and Company, 
a vigorous and influential investment house 
organized by interests closely identified 
with the great Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. This is regarded in financial 
circles as a master-move, since it associates 
the young Napoleon and his colossal activ- 
ities with the most progressive banking 
group in America. 





REVISING HASTY NOTIONS OF HARDING 


Born to millions, this eldest son of 
Edward H. Harriman is said to be thoroly 
democratic, to prefer the associations and 
the friendships that come from business to 
those that come from living a “society” 
life. His devotion to work is so intent that 
his family have to resort to ingenuity to get 
him to take enough play. Father of two 
young children of his own, he takes an 
intense interest in promoting the welfare of 
all children. His pet hobby in this respect is 
the Boy’s Club, founded on the East Side 
of New York by his father and now having 
on its roll the names of 7000 East Side 
boys of from nine to twenty-five years of 
age. His intimates declare that the meet- 
ings in connection with this club are the 
only ores which are ever permitted to take 
precedence over business demands. Among 
his other activities is farming on a large 
scale. The Harriman estate, at Arden, New 
York, is run on business-like lines. It pro- 
duces and sells over a million quarts of 
milk a year, supplying neighboring com- 
munities. 

William Averill Harriman was born in 
New York City on November 15, 1891. 
While a mere lad, his father began taking 
him on trips over railroads and also over- 
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seas. The boy took to both forms of travel 
and study; and when he entered Yale via 
Groton School he soon made the freshman 
rowing crew. In his senior year he became 
head coach of the University crew and in 
order to pick up the latest points in rowing, 
he went abroad to study the best crews in 
Europe. Despite the time consumed by 
these duties, the Varsity crew coach gradu- 
ated with high marks. Immediately on 
leaving college, in 1913, he proceeded to 
Omaha and began learning the railroad 
business in the Union Pacific shops. He 
didn’t descend into pits and grease the cars 
or stoke engines; he was taken in hand by 
the head of first one department and then 
another and given a brief but busy training 
so as to impart a general knowledge of all 
the operating departments. Next he came 
to New York and was put through a 
similar drilling in each division of the ex- 
ecutive office. Associates assert that the 
young man déveloped a pronounced talent 
for analyzing statistical statements and 
that he can now digest a financial report 
with astonishing speed and judgment. In 
1915 Mr. Harriman married Miss Kitty 
Lanier and their children are two little 
girls. 





EUROPE’S THEORY OF A CAUTIOUS 
AND COMPETENT HARDING 


UROPE, to infer from her newspapers 
iz generally, was deliberate in forming 
an estimate of the man who is so soon 
to become President of the United States. 
Harding emerged suddenly and unexpect- 


edly to the foreigner. The original im- 
pression, expressed in French and English 
journals chiefly, was one of mediocrity. 
It seemed that a dullard, perhaps an in- 
competent, was to hold the greatest elec- 
tive office in the world. An Italian daily 
instituted a comparison between the mo- 
tive of the senatorial clique which was 
credited with the Harding nomination and 
the motive of the sacred college when it 
made a Pope of a most ordinary person. 
The theory was that Harding could be 
easily led, readily controlled by stronger 
men. 


This idea has now been abandoned. It 
was based, the Paris Temps concedes, upon 
ignorance not only of the man Harding 
but o1 the factors that led to his elevation, 
the peculiarly local and provincial aspects 
in which he was made to appear before a 
world audience. The first hasty notion of 
Harding has now to be revised, admits 
also the London Times, which, however, 
from the beginning took him more seriously 
than did its contemporaries on the con- 
tinent. 

The Harding that Europe now thinks it 
knows is a cautious, reserved nature, not 
timid or shrinking but careful to keep his 
heart off his sleeve. He has something of 
the shrewdness of Cavour, suspects the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse. This shrewd- 
ness is not vulgar cunning, for there is 
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with it benevolence and capacity to profit 
from experience. European journalists have 
found Harding less expansive than Amer- 
icans generally. Here is a man, they feel 
confident, who follows the advice of Polo- 
nius in the choice of his intimates, giving to 
all men his ear and to few his confidence. 
This is almost the view of the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung, which has followed the presiden- 
tial campaign anxiously. German dailies 
can not help remarking that there is no 
trace of German blood anywhere in the 
Harding pedigree, and one of them finds 
him so very British as to compare him 
with the type of statesman most precious 
to Queen Elizabeth. The men of her day 
made the policy of the Tudors commer- 
cial. They saw in the trader the man upon 
whom the greatness of their country must 
be founded. They fostered ship-building. 
They were practical but never brilliant. 
Harding has the kind of: mind best exem- 
plified in the Cecil family, which has given 
generations of wise empire builders to 
Britain; but there is in Harding a strain of 


that roundhead Harrison who played his | 


part in the decapitation of the first King 
Charles. German organs bring out this 
British quality in Harding because it is so 
significant from their peculiar point of 
view, but they are disposed to dwell with 
benevolence upon the personality of one 
who is understood to favor an immediate 
peace with themselves. 

English journals incline, on the whole, 
to view Harding favorably because his 
speeches are not rhetorical. Eloquence is 
distinctly out of favor as a political asset 
in Britain. In the Englishman’s mood of 
weariness with the phrases of politicians, 
the measured and somewhat restrained 
style of Harding when he speaks and 
writes makes a hit. Plain people, remarks 
the London Telegraph, know what he 
means. He is compared now with Lord 
Salisbury, again with a former Duke of 
Devonshire, occasionally with Charles 
James Fox. Harding, according to the 
London Express, sets his views lucidly 
forth in clear light, like that of morning, 
but there is never the flash and scorch of 
noon. He colors nothing, adds nothing of 
himself, affording no emotional impression 
or warmth, but at least he lets us see what 
he sees. One misses the blazes of a Lloyd 
George and the romanticism of the Wil- 
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sonian method is not even suggested. 
Harding is most business-like when he 
uses the English tongue and his vocabu- 
lary and his periods alike indicate a man 
who has read old-fashioned writers and 
studied the eloquence of Webster and 
striven a little ineffectually to form his 
style upon that of the early nineteenth 
century. A characterization of Harding 
the orator often met with is “plain’’ and 
“simple’’ and “sensible’’ and those who 
dislike the Lloyd George manner invite the 
Prime Minister to study the American. 

A point often made in England relates 
to Harding’s supposed comprehension of 
the American character. The London 
Post dwells upon the contrast in this re- 
spect between him and Wilson. Harding, 
it remarks, knows his countrymen, and 
Wilson never knew them. Harding is at 
the opposite pole from Wilson, the intel- 
lectual aristocrat, who lives “isolated in a 
world of his own,’’ who is ‘‘mentally and 
spiritually remote,’’ who is never in touch 
with the common man. Nobody can 
imagine Wilson playing quoits with the 
milkman, but Harding does this in the 
most natural style. The London News re- 
joices that there is no affectation anywhere 
in Harding’s manner, no elaboration of a 
democratic simplicity, no ostentatious hand 
shaking, no joviality for political purposes. 
The candor of it all can not be questioned 
and the transparency of the career from a 
small beginning to a grand climax is not a 
journalistic effect or the result of a press 
agent’s art. 

In one respect only must Harding be 
fully revealed to his countrymen, these 
journalists tell us. His genius for states- 
manship is not realized by us. He has 
read as well as ‘‘mixed.”” He knows books 
as well as men. The knowledge he dis- 
played of the history of Europe astonished 
one or two foreign correspondents and he 
knows much more about military matters 
than is realized in his own country. That 
facial resemblance to Washington which 
has been noted here has its parallel in that 
insight into human character which was 
also an attribute of the father of his coun- 
try. Harding is also like Washington in 
that patience is associated with a warmth 
of temper seldom displayed yet somehow 
appreciated. He rules himself, the Lon- 
don News thinks, but he does not hold 





A CHARMING CHARACTER 


himself down in the grim, Puritanical 
fashion, and even his reticence is genial, 
“altho one misses the impulsiveness of 
Roosevelt.” 

If Italian dailies, and more particularly 
the Giornale of Rome, fancy they know 
Harding well by this time it is because of 
his Roman spirit of reverence for law and 
his sense of order. His methods are so 
unobtrusive. He will not stamp himself 
upon his people as if they were a back- 
ground for his dominant figure. ‘‘He is 
the sort of senator, grave but human, to 
whom Cicero addressed those passionate 
appeals and he loves the republic in the 
antique fashion.”” It is a striking fact to 
the Italians that Harding has no intimate 
friend who is a foreigner, altho Roosevelt 
chummed with a Briton, a Frenchman and 
a German. Harding, too, does not speak 
any language but English and there is no 
evidence that he can read French or Latin 
in the original readily, as Roosevelt could 
. and Wilson can..° He is unlike them also 
in his lack of familiarity with literature 
and the arts. The culture that comes of 
close contact with poets, painters and mu- 
sicians is not his and there is no wealth of 


anecdote connecting him with the great 


personalities of hisown country. If he has 
any ideas on the subject of religion or phi- 
losophy, he keeps them to himself. 
Personal details of Harding in the foreign 
press make much of his white flannel 
trousers and his black coat, of the fact that 
he does not breathe easily an atmosphere 
charged with tobacco smoke, of his golf 
sticks, of his propensity to ask people to 
repeat what they just said. This last de- 
tail expresses the caution of his nature, for 
he wishes to be sure, to avoid the pessibil- 
ity oferror. It is a caution like that which 
makes one stop and look and listen when 
approaching railroad crossings. It is even 
noted that Harding is most temperate in 
the use of meat and that he is not disposed 
to illustrate his points with anecdote as so 
many American politicians do. His ample 
and agreeable voice can be heard, but there 
are complaints that it is not flexible. 
There are laments in the press of Italy that 
the man is not dramatic, not picturesque, 
altho there is a hint in the London Post 
that this lack of color may be deliberate. 
Harding, it seems, dislikes even the sug- 
gestion of the histrionic in his manner or 
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appearance. Significant of this quietness 
of nature is the silence with which he 
moves, the lightness as well as the deliber- 
ation of his step and this characteristic 
quietness, foreign journals fancy, will prove 
a note likewise of his administration— 
nothing sensational, nothing stagy, no 
noise. This peculiarity is the basis of one 
anecdote of Harding which is not vouched 
for by the London Mail. A foreigner, 
eager for personal details, asked a states- 
man in Washington if the Harding caution 
and quiet were due to timidity. The 
statesman replied that Harding was tem- 
peramentally loud, naturally noisy, to the 
chagrin of his parents, but he was sent 
when a lad on a series of visits to his aunts, 
each of whom had a baby and one of whom 
had twins. The -boy Warren soon ac- 
quired a circumspection in all his move- 
ments which remains the essential charac- 
teristic of Harding the senator. ‘He lives 
in perpetual fear of waking the baby.” 

The most conspicuous of the personal 
traits of Warren Harding to the Europeans 
is graciousness. By this the foreigners do 
not mean the courtesy and the pleasant 
manner of Wilson in human intercourse. 
They refer to a more spiritualized quality, 
to something that comes from the heart 
instead of being implanted by training. 
He conveys vividly to the English an im- 
pression of natural nobility, as if a temper- 
amental Christian from the beginning had 
been so fortified by a good mother's train- 
ing that he needed no wrestling in the 
lonely fashion of the monk with the evil in 
his soul. The evil in the Harding soul, 
whatever it was, has long since been ex- 
pelled by a triumph of the good in the 
character. He is what would be called a 
“clean” man, one who inspires affection as 
well as confidence, interest as well as affec- 
tion. There is a background of power, an 
idea of a strong man who will be equal 'to 
the labor of Hercules before him. In Eng- 
land there is a disposition to compare him 
with Palmerston and the French liken him 
to Mirabeau. Justice has not been done, 
suspects the Débats, to the brilliant quali- 
ties of the Harding mind, which, as it dis- 
closes itself, ‘‘seems to be as attractive as 
the character.’"” The sharp corners have 
all been knocked off the personality. He 
is not an actor, but he has studied the art 
of making a favorable impression. 
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NEW LIGHT ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
PATERNITY 


Lincoln died, but already there is 

something legendary about his person- 
ality. His early life, in particular, is hid- 
den in shadow, and his biographers have 
been foiled in their efforts to get at some of 
even the simplest and most fundamental 
facts regarding it. When the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Barton, of Oak Park, Illinois, 
was collecting material for his recent book, 
“The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” he found 
himself following devious trails. He also 
found that many of Lincoln’s biographers 
have made assumptions which they had no 
right to make. There is the question, for 
instance, of the illegitimacy of Lincoln's 
mother, Nancy Hanks, which, despite a re- 
ported statement of Lincoln's to his friend 
and biographer, Herndon, is still, in Dr. 
Barton’s judgment, unsettled. There is 


I is only fifty-five years since Abraham 


the much more important question of 
Lincoln’s own legitimacy, which interested | 
Dr. Barton so intensely that he has written 
an éntire book on the subject.* 


The first suggestion that Lincoln may 
have been born out of wedlock appears in 
the biography written by his law partner, 
Ward Hill Lamon, in 1872. Lamon does 
not directly state that Lincoln was illegiti- 
mate, but he several times insinuates it and 
he pays scant respect to Thomas Lincoln, 
the husband of Nancy Hanks and the man 
who is generally supposed to have been 
Lincoln’s father. In the Lamon biography 
appears a first cryptic reference to “that 
Enlow story.”” Lincoln’s reputation fares 
no better in the Herndon biography as at 
first published, but it seems that Herndon 
later changed his mind and removed all 
hint of Lincoln’s illegitimacy from the 
second edition of his book. The whole 
story may be said to have come out into 
the open in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Evi- 
dence that Abraham Lincoln Was Not 
Born in Lawful Wedlock,’’ written by 
William M. Coleman, of Dallas, Texas, and 
published about twenty years ago. 

The rumors regarding Lincoln’s illegiti- 
macy had gained strength from Lincoln's 


*THE PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Wil- 


liam E. Barton. Doran. 


reticence regarding his parents and from the 
fact that a diligent search for the marriage 
records of his supposed father and mother 
had been fruitless. These records, how- 
ever, were ultimately found, and gossip had 
never been entirely confined to the matter 
of the Lincolns’ legal marriage. An even 
more popular charge was that which repre- 
sented Nancy Lincoln as the mother of her 
child Abraham by another man than her 
husband. Many men have been mentioned 
as possible fathers. Three of them are 
listed in Dr. Barton’s book as follows: 
Abraham Enlow, a farmer who lived in 
that part of Hardin County, Kentucky, 
which is now La Rue County; Abraham 
Inlow, a miller of Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky; and Abraham Enloe, of Swain 
County, North Carolina. 

Of the first Abraham Enlow, Dr. Barton 
tells us that he was, at the time of Lincoln's 
birth, a beardless boy. On a day which 
must have been Saturday, February 11, 
1809, he was on his way to a neighboring 
mill. He was riding his horse, having on 
his saddle under him a sack of corn. As he 
passed the house of Thomas Lincoln he was 
hailed with a request that he return home 
and bring his mother, who was locally 
famous as a “granny-woman,”’ or midwife. 
He and Thomas lifted the sack down and 
he rode back home, and soon returned with 
his mother, Mary La Rue Enlow, seated on 
thé horse behind him: His half-sister, 
Peggy La Rue Walters, who was twenty 
years gid, was there also, and helped to 
bring little Abraham into the world. The 
baby was named after Thomas Lincoln's 
father, but in later years Mr. Enlow got the 
notion that the child had been named for 
him in recognition of his kindness in going 
after the granny-woman. This is the only 
basis, Ds. Barton assures us, for the, wide- 
spread idea that Abraham Enlow was the 
father of Abraham Lincoln. 

The stories involving Inlow, of Bourbon 
County, and Enloe, of North Carolina, are 
declared to be equally preposterous. There 
had been a man in Bourbon County, named 
Abe Inlow, a miller; and there once was a 
young woman named Nancy Hornback, 
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who, tho the mother of an illegitimate child, 
found a husband and went with him. But 
the husband was not Thomas Lincoln. 
There was a girl in North Carolina who had 
worked as a servant and was sent over the 
mountains into Kentucky or Tennessee, 
and there was an Abraham Enloe, of North 
Carolina, by whom she is said to have 
had a child. But the girl was not Nancy 
Hanks. 

The story that Abraham Lincoln had a 
father other than Thomas Lincoln was not 
given credence by those who knew them 
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best. There was meager matefial for the 
manufacture of so great a lie as that which 
Dr. Barton refutes. It sufficed then, but it 
no longer suffices. It is weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting. Dr. Barton con- 
cludes: 


“Let Abraham Enlow have full credit for 
having lived an upright and honest life, and for 
a name which he did nothing to dishonor; but 
among the good or bad deeds that he did there 
is one that is not to be included. Neither he 
nor any other man than Thomas Lincoln was 
the father of Abraham Lincoln.” 
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There ensued a 
struggle, all the 
more terrible for its 
quiet. for its unex- 
plained happening. 


EpitTor’s NoTtE:—This is not one story but three stories, closely tied together, all of them 


dramatic, colorful and of psychological interest. 


This story, or these stories, reprinted from 


the PicTORIAL REVIEW, will not appear among the best stories of the year as selected by the 
O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and Science only because the author is 
herself one of the committee and vetoed its inclusion in the list. 
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suddenly disturb the form or color of 
I natural things has a strange and what 
might almost seem a supernatural effect 
were it not so directly the result of shock to 
habits—of sight, touch, and hearing, too deeply 
rooted to be so lightly termed—witness the 

story of,the Red Gulls, 
William Schraff was the first to see it. He 


looked up from the wheel at a squalling flight of 


gulls gluttonously feeding on a school of small 
fry a point or two to windward. Experienced 
fisherman that he was, he was puzzled. 

Afar on the Pacific he had known the flash 
of the red, forked tail of the tropic-bird; but, 
this was no thin feather of scarlet, but a burn- 
ing, living splotch of solid crimson that rose 
and sank and wheeled amid its white or smoky 
brethren as the sun glittering with garnet iri- 
descence on its smooth, moist back and wings. 

William’s mouth fell open, and the Jacques 
Cartier, under the automatic twist of his huge 
hand, nosed into the wind and held, her canvas 
flapping protest. With the self-control that 
battle with ‘‘The Banks” breeds in a man, he 


was puzzled first, and, in due time, startled. 
The survival of the fittest discourages being 
startled first in the realm of treacherous fogs 
and erratic winds and waters. But look as he 
would, his blue eyes refused to do otherwise 
than see as they saw. 

Alfred Lunt and Adolph Karr, busy mending 
nets in the waist, felt the veering of their craft 
under them and glanced up. They could not 
see over the low wooden rail, but they did see 
the look of wonder on William’s face change to 
one of consternation. For some reason Schraff 
continued to hold the Jacques Cartier up into 
the wind, and the look that had grown to con- 
sternation changed and merged into terror. 

Then they saw it, a streak of flame, dropping 
like a plummet and striking the riffled waters, 
gone for a breath to re-appear, red as a blood- 
splotch, rising suddenly, as if lifted by an 
invisible wire, straight up, then with long, slow- 
moving red wings, to hold suspended—a crim- 
son gull! 

No one spoke. That freak of nature, inno- 
cent as it seemed, was to them more profoundly 
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unnerving than the sight of a dozen converging 
waterspouts or the cliff-like loom of a liner 
crashing down through the fog to destroy them; 
and the three silent men stared out across the 
leaping brine to the puckerings of the riffle 
where the gulls wheeled and dived, and that 
sinister crimson thing circled and screamed. 

A head was thrust from the cabin-hatch, a 
weather-beaten face framed by grizzled hair, 
and the captain swore in mingled Lunenburg 
English and Canadian French, a cloud of pro- 
fanity surrounding the inquiry as to why the 
ship was doing nothing to earn her keep by 
way of getting off the Anticosti banks as soon 
as possible. 

But a glance at the helmsman cut him short. 
He did not inquire its reason, but with the in- 
stinct of the master he flung himself on deck 
and strode to the wheel. William’s hands 
fell from the spokes and hung limply at his 
sides as the skipper swung the bow over to the 
breeze and turned, with quick eyes, ready to 
meet any emergency. 

There was nothing to be seen. As the 
schooner gathered headway the fish-riffle ran 
right across her bow. The diving gulls were all 
about them, plunging and crying, but the bird 
of omen was gone. The Jacques left the scut- 


tling small fry and their enemies in her boiling 
wake, and eased up again, tacking for the last 


outward reach for Anticosti and her fishing- 
leads. 

Then the captain spoke, and his language 
was lurid. He stormed and swore. He or- 
dered the men to their nets and William be- 
low to the salt-barrels. He spoke to men of 
stone. 


P from the forward hatch were thrust the 

head and shoulders of Chaleur Baie Jean. 
His face was red from the heat of the galley- 
fire below; but as he opened his mouth to speak 
it went white as foam, and the lips that were 
framed for words gave forth a gurgling cry. 
He was looking straight up at the masthead. 
The cords on his straight Latin neck stood out 
like rope. 

The skipper’s puzzled face followed the angle 
of the cook’s stricken stare. What was it that 
hung aloft? A scarlet pennant? But the 
Jacques Cartier flew no bunting! The red flap- 
ping flag resolved itself into a huge gull—a sea- 
gull, scarlet from tip to tip. It was hovering 
over the schooner, hovering as if ready to 
plunge upon its deck. It shrieked, and to the 
terrified ears of the men below its voice was as 
the voice of the damned screaming in hell. 
With a swift blaze of its sun-burnished body, 
it swooped, skimming the after-deck, passed 
astern, spiraled over the wake, and rose again 
Straight in pursuit. It flew low, scarcely clear- 
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ing the foam beneath, and the red of its body 
cast a pink reflection on the creaming suds, 
like gory froth. 

Jean's choking scream had called out the 
rest of the crew. They stumbled up from be- 
tween decks, smeared with blood and salt, and 
spangled with adhering fish-scales. And now 
the whole ship’s company stood gazing back 
over the square stern, with its grimy boat in 
its curled davits, and there, following, head 
outstretched and wide wings beating, flew the 
red gull. 


[ aaur Baie Jean dragged himself out of 
the hatch and fell upon his knees. And still 
no one spoke, still the skipper twisted sidewise 
at the wheel, held the ship on her course with 
hands grown bone-white. The schooner seemed 
to realize that she was assailed, pursued. She 
tore through the water with a sort of desperate, 
lunging speed, like a creature in a nightmare, 
her bows spouting. The skipper’s eyes grew 
bleak as gray dawns on dead tides. The flight 
had taken on the quality of a fearful race—a 
race with something worse than death. With 
her worn sails swelled to cracking, every rope 
taut, she hurled her tubby length headlong, 
her canvas bent to the winds of fear, but hold- 
ing the distance effortless as if enjoying the 
chase. Oncame the red shape. True, there 
were other gulls, gulls of gray and white, but 
they were as invisible. Only the scarlet bird 
seemed there, alone on a haunted ocean. 

A green sea bit over and poured down the 
fish-slimed deck, eased itself over the lowered 
rail, and was smothered in the welter. 

The Jacques rose to a swell and stamped her 
stubby forefoot down till the spray spread fan- 
wise. The skipper did not ease her. He was 
crowding every foot of speed out of the old 
craft, built to withstand the titanic handling 
of wild Winters, .but never to outrace the 
swiftest thing in the world—panic. Still the 
gull followed. Now it soared high in air, hold- 
ing a point just above the foremast, now falling 
back to swoop again and take up the wake, as 
one follows a beaten path, a racer following a 
windbreak. 

Many a sea-bird had they seen follow a ship 
day-long, amused with the companionship and 
the pace, as are porpoises and their kin. But 
who ever heard of a red gull? Not a word had 
they spoken, except for Jean’s choking cry, 
and the captain's oaths when first he came on 
deck. There had been silence, for there was 
no need of speech. In the mind of every man 
was the same thought, the same fear—‘‘the 
soul of Ulf Breed the Finn had found them 
out.’ One man only had had a hand in his 
killing, but the others knew. They had heard 
his cry in that dark night before the sea took 
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him. One had heard the threats 
that had preceded. Another 
had sponged off the pool of 
blood at the foot of the foremast. 
The third had seen, and wisely 
kept the matter to himself. Not 
one but knew—and yet they had 
held their own counsel; and but 
for this terrible thing, the log of 
the schooner would have gone 
unprotested—‘Seaman Ulf 
Breed, lost overboard, about two 
bells of the first watch, morning 
of the 18th of March. Put 
about and burned lights, but 
found no trace.” 


UT now—this ill-omened 

scarlet thing  shrieked 
aloud of murder, It would 
follow them on wide, bloody 
pinions, follow them all to 
Davy Jones and the hell be- 
neath the seas. Not a man 
doubted the ultimate fate of 
the Jacques Cartier as she 
raced and plunged and 
bucked, running before that 
red menace, that seemed, by 
its easy flight, to mock her yi abered 
futile efforts at escape. On  piuebirds 
she struggled—on and on— lay all over 
an hour—another. Still the the walk. 
silent, grim men stood to- 
gether. Still the grizzled captain gripped the 
wheel with bone-white hands. Still the aveng- 
ing shadow flitted after, tireless, remorseless. 

Even the nerves of northern fishermen, 
trained to superhuman endurance, have their 
limit of strain; even their minds, trained to 
fatalistic acceptance of the strangeness of the 
sea, have their breaking-point. 

It came to William Schraff with a squall’s 
suddenness. With no warning whatever, he 
was beside the skipper; his huge right arm was 
cast over the captain’s shoulder, his left hand 
closed over the hand that gripped a spoke in 
the grip of a vise. 

There ensued a struggle, all the more terrible 
for its quiet, for its unexplained happening. 
And the gull, as if sensing some untoward 
thing, rose above them, screaming raucously. 
Little by little Schraff’s huge, young power 
told over the skipper’s gnarled strength. His 
grip was torn from the wheel of his ship, the 
very heart and symbol of his mastery of her. 
Steadying and steering with his knee, Schraff 
slowly, very slowly forced the captain’s arms 
to his sides, gathered him to his huge, laboring 
chest, and spewed him out unconscious on the 
deck. He lay where he had fallen. Schraff, 


With veno- 
mous. delib- 
eration Jean 
Porteisei 
broke every 
dish, as if he 
were . break- 
ing the giver. 
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his face unchanged, unmoved, cast a look aloft, 
nodded toward the main-sheet, and swung the 
wheel over. 

Alfred and Jean sprang to the ropes. The 
Jacques Cartier pitched and reared, swung her 
head, foaming like a frightened horse, heeled 
and bucked and heeled again, as she turned 
almost in her own length and settled on her 
course back to Lunenburg, back to the world 
of landsmen’s law, carrying a murderer to 
justice. 

As if its mission were finished, or the change 
of direction not to its taste, the red gull rose, 
hovered a moment above the masthead, and 
was off, winging with furious speed, till it was 
a speck, no longer red, but dark against the 
horizon. eee «€ & 


IX the low, gray house on the dunes Abbie 
Goodyard “‘redded” the supper things with 


shaking hands, rattling the heavy dishes. Her 
brow was moist and her lips were drawn in 
hard lines. Whit, her husband, sitting low in the 
old rush chair, his hands in his pockets, his pipe 
in the corner of his mouth, regarded her evilly. 

“‘Couldn’t even remember to splice that rope 
for me, and ye to yerself all the day long. Yer 
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losin’ yer mind, I tell ye, yer losin’ yer mind. 
Pret’ soon ye'll be no better than Portugee 
Sam. Look at ye, with yer skirts atrailin’, yer 
apron half around on yer hip. An’ hair yer— 
go look at yerself in the glass, if ye ain’t the 
livin’ picture of a loony.” 

Controlling herself in silence, she set the 
saucers in order and hung the cups from their 
hooks in the dresser. Her hands at last free, 
she pushed back an elf-lock and straightened 
her apron, which dropped a little at the waist 
from the weight of the mending in the pocket. 
She wanted to tell him that the rope had not 
been spliced because he, himself, had forgotten 
to bring her the linen fish-line from the village 
store. But she knew what that would mean— 
denials and recriminations in Whit’s high- 
pitched, hysterical voice, and in spite of her 
knowledge, in spite of her daily experience, she 
had begun to doubt herself, so great is the 
power of suggestion and reiteration. 

“Crazy, that’s what ye are! plumb crazy!” 
he repeated. “‘An’ me!—ain’t it hell to be 
shut up with a crazy woman!” 


” Bo ye aren’t shet up,” she objected. “Yer 

out lobsterin’ all day. When ye gits home. 
I feeds ye good an’ hot, don’t I? An’ yer grog’s 
ready, an’ yer pipe filled. What mored’y want?” 

“T want some sense an’ none o’ yer back 
talk!” He rose furiously, his eyes glinting 
with that curious look that the last two years 
of their lonely life on the dunes had sharpened. 
She winced; that look always made her wince. 
It seemed to measure her weakness with his 
strength. It seemed to say, “I let you live 
because I’m willing to, but—if I wanted’’— 
she shuddered—some day he would “want.” 
There were times when he hated the sight of 
her; she knew it. Then she caught her 
thoughts and thrust them back. Perhaps 
that was part of her craziness—crazy people 
were always imagining that some one was 
threatening them. She gagged a sigh and 
turned to the fireplace, dropped on another log 
of drift and watched it flare, green and purple. 
The beauty of the flame held her attention for 
a moment. It was enough. 

“What ye starin’ at?’ her husband barked 
suddenly. Her harried nerves jerked. ‘What's 
the matter with ye,” he snarled, “jump’in 
like a jumpin’-jack if a feller speaks to ye? 
What's eatin ye, anyway? If ye can find 
time to moon around like that, ye can find 
time to splice a rope.” 

It was too much. She turned to face him, 
her pale lips twitching. “And it would have 
been long ago, if ye hadn’t forgotten to bring 
me that fish-line from Truro.” 

He looked at her; his eyes narrowed, the 
corners of his lips lifted by an animal snarl. 
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“Now I know ye are crazy—crazy as a loon.” 
He rose as he spoke and leaned across the deal 
table, emphasizing each word with a blow of 
his fist. “I suppose ye’ll be denyin’ that I 
brought ye that line a week ago—brought it 
right here, an’ put it into yer hand!” 

Her face grew paler. She was sure he had 
not done so. His vehemence and conviction 
downed her, as it always did, but she held her 
ground pitifully. She wasn’t crazy. If it had 
happened she’d have remembered it. 

“No such a thing, Whitby Goodyard. I'll 
go into town myself and ask Hiram Shales if 
ye bought it—I will, too!” 

A look of cunning flashed in his eyes. 
he’d tell ye I hadn’t—and then what? 
it off Lem Curran jes’ before he sailed.” 

He had her there-and she knew it. Lem had 
gone the week before on the long cruise to ‘““The 
Banks.”’ Tears sprang to her eyes. “I don't 
care,’’ she quavered; “‘ye never brought no line 
to this house!”’ 

“That's it, that’s it,’’ he shrieked, “‘stan’ me 
down—stan’ me down to my face, will ye! 
One of these days ye’ll do it once too much; see 
if ye don’t. I don’t have to live with a crazy 
woman—not me, I don’t!’’ He snatched his 
sweater and cap and slammed out. 


“And 
I got 


= it was again, “Crazy woman.” 
She slumped. into the chair and dropped 
her head on her arms. The touch of the cool 
wood was soothing to her fever. ‘“Crazy"— 
“mad’’—‘“‘crazy’’"—‘“‘mad.”” “Yer losin’ yer 
mind.’’ There was hardly a moment of the 
time when Whit was home that those words 
were not being beaten upon her brain, that her 
heart was not being flagellated by them. Over 
and over she told herself that she was sane, that 
it was Whit himself who was growing strange, 
morose, and erratic. He was the Man, the 
Husband, to be respected, believed, obeyed, as 
the countless generations of her ancestresses 
obeyed and respected their men. His bullying 
stunned her reasoning powers. Some day she 
would be really crazy—he was pushing her 
nearer and nearer the brink. Some day she 
would go over. She pictured herself, with a 
sort of savage satisfaction—crazy, yes—and 
mad enough to attack him, to take the iron 
fire-lighter—or, yes, the bread-knife and avenge 
the years of his tyranny. 

The vision brought her up, upon her feet. 
“Oh, my God! I mustn’t think like that. 
It’s crazy, it’s wicked, it’s mad.” She rose 
and crossed quickly to the mahogany-framed 
looking-glass that hung between the windows. 

“Go look at yerself,’’ he had said. ‘Yer the 
livin’ picture of a loony.” But the face that 
looked back at her from the green and speckled 
mirror was the harassed, worn, old-young face 
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It was not “the livin’ 


of a girl in deep distress. 
picture of a loony.”’ 


ER soul rebelled, and the submerged femi- 

nine of her rose in protest at her reflected 
image. She was twenty-six, only twenty-six; 
and for seven long years she had been Whit’s 
slave. It wasn’t right that she should look 
older than her oldest married sister, who had 
five children, and lived in Mendum. It wasn’t 
right that her thick, curling, bronze hair should 
show that streak of white above the ears; that 
her eyes, that folks used to call ‘‘real pretty,” 
should be sunken; nor her bright mouth 
twisted and pale with inward pain. It was 
Whit who had done this; Whit—who had pre- 
tended to love her, who had pursued her with 
an ardor and jealousy that had brushed aside 
all other wooers. 

Ah, God in heaven! A sob contracted her 
throat and twisted her features. The sight of 
her tortured face made her turn away hur- 

riedly. It startled 


“*The gull, 
the gull—the 
red gull—red— 
red—I say — 
it’s red, it is 

red!" 


her like the 
sudden _reve- 
lation of all 
she had _ suf- 
fered—was 
suffering. She 
wondered __ if 
her expression 
had been— 
crazy. She 
recalled the 
grimaces of 
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the imbecile Portugee Sam, and shuddered. 
She was going mad; yes, she was. She couldn't 
think of anything without remembering Whit’s 
jeers. And the linen fish-line? Was it pos- 
sible that what he said was true?—that he had 
brought it home and given it into her hand? 
No, no, never! And yet he had seemed to be 
sure. And this was the way it always was, 
day after day, with his taunts and his tempers, 
and his constant self-pity that he had to live 
with a “crazy woman.”’ Her head ached and 
the air of the living-room was stifling. She 
flung on her shawl and slunk out of the rear 
door into the yard—it could hardly be called a 
garden for all her pathetic efforts with the lean, 
anemic nasturtiums. 

But if she sought relief from Whit and his 
persecutions, she was not to find it there. 
Confronting her, crawling, whining, was Perro, 
the lean, yellow dog, who. humbly cherished the 
delusion that this was home, in spite of kicks 
and missiles. He was limping; his forefoot 
was swollen; a recent welt bulged his grubby 

hide. She 

gulped. 

Doubtless 

Whit had 

found him ly- 

ing onthe 

meager porch 

and had struck him in wanton 

cruelty. She stooped and pat- 

ted the dog’s head. Here was 

an unfortunate as cowed as she; 

yes, she was cowed—a whimper- 

ing, terrorized thing. She looked at the 
brute’s pleading eyes—yes, and dogs went 
mad, too! She wondered what Perro would 
do if he went mad. Would he, even then, 
dare rush and snap, or would he slink and 
crawl slobbering away? Sue put her hands 

to her throbbing temples, and shudderingly 
drew close the folds of the gray old shawl. Oh, 
the weariness! the misery of it! But perhaps 
when she did go quite insane they’d send her 
away somewhere—anywhere would be a relief. 


= was roused by the actions of the dog. 
He pricked his ears and began to tremble, 
casting himself in her skirts in a paroxysm of 
fear. She felt her own heart stop, leap and race 
on. Approaching footsteps that they both 
knew only too well—Whit’s—coming back. He 
was running. The dog whimpered and rolled 
over abjectly. His utter, unresisting cowardice 
gave her a shamed simulacrum of courage. 

He was at the gate. He was calling her. 
His eyes were wide, his faceashen. He grasped 
the post with both hands, holding himself up- 
right with difficulty. She stared. What was 
the matter with him? 
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Then his voice reached her. ‘Abbie, Abbie, 
come out here—come here!’’ Mechanically 
she obeyed. He was looking over his shoulder 
up at the gray and forbidding sky. 

“Come—come quick!’’ he panted as she ap- 
proached, and without waiting for her he turned 
away toward the head of the cliff. He walked, 
his legs wide apart, his arms outstretched on 
either side, as if he feared at any moment to 
lose his balance and fall. He tottered as his 
walk broke into an awkward run. 

Grimly she followed him. They had turned 
from the path; they were walking on the gorse 
and iron sand-grass. The wind blew up from 
the sea below in cold gusts. A belt of broken 
fog sagged seaward; above it squalled and cir- 
cled the gulls, hundreds of gulls. Her husband 
stopped short; he staggered again, seemed to 
pitch forward, jerked himself back, and stood, 
feet planted wide apart, his arms wrapped 
about him, till the hands nearly met at his 
spine. He seemed to be trying to hold and 
control his own trembling body with those 
huge iron arms. 


UDDENLY he screamed. It had a hor- 

rible animal sound, like the scream of a 
burned horse. Abbie let the shawl drop from 
her head. What did she care any more what 
happened? He screamed, and then his voice 
came in a chattering murmur. 

“Do you see it, Abbie: do you see it, too? 
Tell me you see it, too!” Then she saw it, fly- 
ing straight toward them—a gull, a red gull— 
red—red as her Winter mittens. ‘Tell me 
you see it, Abbie. What do you see? I've 
seen queer things, I’ve seen queer shadows, 
but, Abbie, Abbie—do you see it?”’ 

Cold fury settled on her heart. He was 
mad, and he had infected her with his mad- 
ness. No, she would not give in—never. 


“See what?”’ she asked in a voice as brittle’ 


as ice. 

“The gull, the gull—the red gull—red— 
red—I say—it’s red, it is red!” 

“There is no red guil. Are you losing your 
mind? Why, you’re crazy—crazy as a loon!” 
All the old taunts crowded to her tongue, all 
the accusations that had been her daily lashing. 

“What!” he shrieked, and his eyes rolled 
horribly, ‘‘you don’t see it? You don’t see a 
red gull? Why, you’re 

But the word died on his lips. The scarlet 
gull swooped before him, swung out over the 
cliff, and hovered almost at his feet—but be- 
low—far—far below. 

“Gray .gulls, white gulls,’’ said his wife 
evenly. “Whatever made vou think thete 
was a red gull? There never was a red gull 
since the world began, Whit Goodyard, an’ 
you know it.” 


” 
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“No,” he whispered, ‘‘no, there never was 2 
red gull—there never was a red gull. I'll— 
I’m going to carve a bird-house for a red gull,” 
he laughed, advancing a step—another—then 
he threw up his hands and was gone. 

As his body flung by, the red gull screeched 
and rose, flapping its long red wings. It stared 
resentfully at the woman, standing so still, 
whose eyes alone seemed alive. 

She turned and walked back to the house 
with measured tread. Either this thing was 
or was not. Either she wasmador— She must 
know. She entered the house, took the rifle 
from its place in the hunting-closet, broke it 
to be sure it was loaded, dropped a half dozen 
cartridges into her apron-pocket, and, still un- 
hurried as an automaton, went back to the 
cliff. She waited. The fog had drawn in. 
She could hear the gulls quarreling. Presently 
she would see them. A drift of wind stirred 
the smoky abyss. Ah, there it was—the red 
gull. She was an expert shot; and now her 
hands did not tremble. A report—and the 
crimson body dropped out of sight into the 
fog-wreaths. 

“Wasn't a silver bullet, either,’’ she said 
aloud. ‘‘Guess it was real after all.” Slowly 
she made her way along the cliff edge to the 
path that led scramblingly down to the beach. 
As she descended, the fog closed her in; when 
she reached the rock and shingle, she could not 
see twenty feet from where she stood. She 
walked on, picking her way. She knew every 
land- and water-mark. Here, if the bird fell, 
it should be lying. Whit would be somewhere 
near, too. But that didn’t matter. Mad or 
sane,’ she must know. Out on the rocks, 
upturned on a bed of seaweed, lay a crimson 
blotch. One wing rose and fell a little with 
the movement of the incoming tide. Presently 
the body lifted and was carried a little nearer; 
she could see it—a red gull, quite dead. Her 
knees gave way. Weakly she seated herself 
on the damp shingle, the gun across her knees. 
No, she was sane, she was herself again—at 
last herself—again. 

She passed her hand across her brow, and 
for the first time in years she smiled. 


» * * * * ° * 


Ste PORTEISEI laughed, and her laugh 
was very lovely, full.of color and glint. 


When Rosa laughed, every Portuguese, yes, 
and many who were not, were filled with fool- 


ish fancies. One somehow, thought of guitars 
and vine-leaves. Rosa had a way with her, 
sudden and disconcerting and roguish. And 
the swains thrilled to het approach while yet a 
long way off, for, with most unamerican disre- 
gard of the sacredness of the open street, she 
sang sweetly at the top of her excellent lungs 
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as she went about her business. Also her gar- 
ments, while conventional as to shape, were 
prismatic as to color, largely featuring her 
favorite Turkey red. 

Now she was smiling collectively at Louis 
and Alfred, Hiram and Oscar the Swede, as 
they barred her progress in front of Michele’s 
Wharf. 

“What’s this we hear about your being our 
boss, Rosa?’’ Hiram demanded with the easy 
familiarity of a childhood friend. 

Rosa blushed and rolled her big eyes. ‘‘Me 
—I am nobody’s boss an’ nobody is my boss,”’ 
she answered. 

“Ah, ha!” said Louis, looking anywhere 
except at the girl. ‘‘So, yes, is it? But we 
hear that Michele has come with his fish-house 
in one hand and his fleets in the other, to lay 
them at the feet of Rosa ——”’ 

“Ah,” she replied lightly, “that might be 
dangerous. I might kick them over, so.” 
Whereat, with a vigorous shove of her Romeo- 
shod foot, she upset an open keg of pickled 
limes, and turned away laughing, as her tor- 
mentors ran on all fours after the rolling fruit. 
“Peek them up, peek them up queek, before 
ole Sam see you,” she called, “or you get 
beaten with hees wooden laig.” With a grace- 
ful roll of her hips and a backward glance from 
under her scarlet head-shawl, with its coquet- 
tish border pattern of blue-and-white roses, 
she turned up the back lane toward her father’s 
house, which was backed up against a sand- 
hillock, and boasted a trellis on three sides, 
whereunder green tables and benches testified 
that Juan Porteisei supplied entertainment to 
those of his colony. 

The worthy restaurateur was standing half 
in and half out of his apple-green painted door, 
smoking an enormous, carved meerschaum 
pipe. His eyes sparkled as he contemplated 
his daughter. He had certainly turned out a 
masterpiece of femininity. It would need no 
dowry to make her marriageable; quite the 
contrary. Juan was planning an addition 
both to the house and barns, and the erection 
of additional barracks for the married Portu- 
guese fishermen of the Michele fleet, when 
Rosa was Seignora Michele. 


7 R thee,” he said laconically in Portu- 
guese, nodding his head at a parcel neatly 
tied with red ribbon. 

“Ah!” said Rosa, setting down her full mar- 
ket-basket, and proceeding with childish eager- 
ness to untie the elaborate bow-knots. 

“From Michele,” observed her father with 
feigned indifference. ‘‘He was disappointed 
not to see thee.” 

“Oh,” said Rosa, with an indifference that 
was but a trifle less feigned. She cast aside 
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the crackling wrappers, and lifted up a toilet- 
box to delight the heart. It was of the shini- 
est of yellow woods, its top upholstered in pink 
satin, its bulbousness buttoned down with in- 
numerable gilt buttons. It had an elaborate 
brass lock, from which depended a microscopic 
key by a rose-colored ribbon, and boasted 
brass claw feet. It was, in short, quite the 
most beautiful toilet-box that money could buy 
in New Bedford, over on the mainland. 

“He spoils thee, that Michele,” grinned her 
father. ‘‘Soon thou wilt be costing me a pretty 
penny for the wedding-feast. Has he asked 
thee yet? He has spoken to me often.” 

“He has asked,” said Rosa, tossing her lovely 
dark head, ‘“‘and he may ask again if it pleases 
him. As for me—me—I do not have to an- 
swer. I am suited as I am.” She made to 
enter the house, the gorgeous box held care- 
fully before her. 


ER father stopped her, histwo hands on her 

shoulders. ‘‘Do not play with Michele,”’ 
he warned. ‘‘He is the swordfish of them all; 
the rest—pah!—tommy-cods and squid. The 
swordfish isin the net. Take care that he does 
not break through.” 

She shrugged out from under his hand petu- 
lantly. ‘You forget, my father,’’ she retorted 
with dignity, “that me, 1am American. I get 
me born here by the Rock, where came the very 
first Americans, and for which they name their 
chickens—me—you can not treat like back in 
Oporto, where a girl belong to her family. If 
Michele is a swordfish, perhaps me—I am a 
whale-killer,”” with which nautical allusion she 
pushed by him, entered the salon, set down the 
latest gift of the enamored swordfish ona table 
adorned with many highly varnished pine- 
cones, and passed through the adjoining dining- 
room, on her way to the kitchen. At the far 
end of the long scala she paused before her 
own, very own, cupboard. Here were hoarded 
the tea-set she had treasured as a little girl, her 
mother’s beautiful luster ware, her grand- 
mother’s dishes from overseas, her babyhood 
silver mug, and below, on a lower shelf, was 
stacked the breakfast set Ulf Breed had brought 
to her all the way from New York. It wasa 
very numerous breakfast set, with all sorts of 
dishes, and plates with covers, and receptacles 
whose usage she could not divine. 

She opened the cupboard door, and stared 
at that crowded lower shelf. Each piece was 
adorned with flying birds in a vivid shade of 
blue. She remembered how he had explained 
as he had unpacked his present for her. 

“‘They tell me the bluebird is for happiness. 
It’s some sort of a luck-bird. So I get it for 
you because I call you my little red bird, for 
always you been singing, and always you wear 
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the red. Everywhere, all over that big New 
York City, they got the bluebird lucky.” His 


“red bird” he had called her, but that was as 
far as he had ever gone with his love-making, 
except to say, as he looked into her black eyes 
with his ice-blue ones, “‘When I come back, 
Red Bird, I shall bring me the bluebird in a 
Then, perhaps, I put the red 


cage for you. 
bird in a cage.” 

Ulf Breed—a strange name. Ah, he was 
not rich like Michele. Just a poor sailor, but, 
oh, so different! When, oh, when would he 
be coming back from the fishing up north? 
He had sent her picture post-cards laboriously 
addressed, from Halifax, from Percé, from 
Lunenburg, and Prince Edward. Each was 
an event, a feast of the heart. But Michele 
was getting insistent. Her father was count- 
ing on the marriage. And UIf was far away, 
and, besides, he had never asked her. But, 
oh, he loved her, she felt sure. 

She was so absorbed she did not hear Juan 
enter the room. He was right behind her be- 
fore she looked up, startled. He pushed the 
cupboard door to with a slam, and looked down 
at her darkly. 

“For a few nickel dishes with birds on, do 
you think to cheat Michele?” he inquired with 
dangerous quiet. ‘‘You put that big drunk 
Ulf Breed out of your head, Rosa, for, so help 
me, I fash him if he come here—a cheap, be- 
fore-the-mast loafer! You will see.’’ With 
vicious determination he opened the cabinet 
door, loaded his arms with the offending crock- 
ery, and, without a word, passed through the 
kitchen and out into the yard. Rosa followed 
him. Her eyes were blazing, her face waxen. 
She realized what her father was going to do, 
but she knew better than to interfere. Rosa’s 
ways of rebellion were her own. 

With venomous deliberation Juan Porteisei 
broke every dish, just as if he were breaking 
the giver. The brick pavement was littered 
with glistening fragments, dismembered blue- 
birds lay all over the walk. The sugar-bowl 
and coffee-pot were the last to go. Then he 
turned without a'word and entered the back door. 

Rosa made no pro- 
test and no outcry. 

She turned over the 
shards until she found 
one that showed the 
bluebird of happiness 
intact after the debacle. 
With that in her hand, 
she strode tragically 
out of the yard, turned 
into the lane, and 
walked ahead silent 
and unseeing, heading 
beyond the town, past 
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the ancient cemetery that recorded so many 
tragedies of the sea—and waited still to record 
another—out to the moors. For hours she 
walked straight ahead, her hand clutching the 
broken saucer where still flew the bluebird 
of her shattered happiness, till for sheer 
weariness she paused at the wreck of an 
ancient shanty, and sat down on the stone that 
had once been adoorstep. _‘The silence of the 
moors was complete and holy. Its clear smells 
of bayberry and broom and scrub-pine were 
very sweet and warm with the huddled life of 
the undergrowth. Here was peace, and here 
at last her tears began to flow. She dried 
them on her little head-shaw! with its coquet- 
tish border of blue-and-white roses. The 
shadows of flying bodies sped before her across 
the open sandy space of the abandoned door- 
yard. Overhead she heard the gulls quarrel- 
ing as they sped across the point to the teeming 
harbor waters. Mechanically she glanced up— 
glanced up, and, with a great cry, sprang to 
her feet. She could scarcely believe her eyes, 
for here was a miracle, an answer, a message. 
Gray and white the gulls flew by, all but one— 
a red, red gull, flying lower than the others. 

“Red Bird, Red Bird!"’ she called, her arms 
upstretched. “Ulf, Ulf, I am your red bird— 
forever and ever—I swear it——” 

The crimson gull swerved in its flight, rose, 
seemed to redouble its speed, distancing the 
others. It was gone, but Rosa stood still, her 
arms outstretched to its passing, her face 
illumined. 

There was no question now. The way lay 
clear. Back across the moors she ran, stum- 
bling in the gorse and brambles, hurrying as if 
to a lover's rendezvous. To the little church 
half-hidden in a swale, well out of town limits, 
she turned her feet. Swiftly she crossed the 
tiny yard, and pushed open the white door of 
the lady-chapel. 

A ruby lamp hung before the shrine—a 
lithograph picture of the Madonna in a bright 
gold frame. Quickly she knelt and bent her 
head, the sleek coils of her beautiful hair turn- 
ing auburn under the ruby light. 

“Dear Mother of 
God,” she murmured, 
“I make a vow. I vow 
to keep myself for my 
sweetheart, Ulf Breed 
from Finland, who sent 
me this day, by God’s 
good will, his sign of 
the red bird. I will 
keep faith with him— 
and—and—if that may 
not be, I dedicate my- 
self to thy service, 
(Continued on page 882) 
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“THE BAD MAN 

A MEXICAN ROBIN 

HOOD IN SATIRE 
AND COMEDY 


HIS occasionally exciting and almost 

continuously amusing melodrama, 

advertized as a satirical comedy, by 
Porter Emerson Browne, has scored one of 
the palpable hits of this hit-or-miss theatri- 
cal season on Broadway. Aside from the 
effective, tho somewhat uneven, crafts- 
manship displayed by the author, the play 
owes much of its success to the fine acting 
of Holbrook Blinn in the rdle of Pancho 
Lopez, an affable Mexican Robin Hood. 
The story of the play concerns an upstand- 
ing young American, Gil Jones, home from 
the Great War, who finds all the cattle 
stolen from his Mexican border ranch and 
the mortgage on the ranch about to be fore- 
closed by a hardhearted old profiteer, Jas- 
per Hardy. Bidding also for the property 
is a knavish, oil-seeking Wall Street specu- 
lator, Morgan Pell, whose comely, brow- 
beaten wife, Lucia, secretly lovés Gil, from 
whom she is separated by the bonds of a 
loveless marriage. The scene is the ranch 
house and the first act opens with some 
spirited dialogue between Gil and his 
peevish, invalid-chair-ridden uncle, Henry 
Smith, who, alternately bewails the im- 
pending foreclosure, complains because Gil 
refuses to consider marrying Angela, daugh- 
ter of Jasper Hardy, and rues the day that 
he sold out’ his business in Bangor, Maine, 
and invested the proceeds in the ranch. 


SmiTH: So if we don’t git ten thousand dol- 
lars there by eight o’clock tonight, we’re set 
out on the bricks without no more home than 
a prairie dog—not as much. . And then you 
say why talk about it! 

Git: But it isn’t getting us EE 
to sit around and complain. 

Smita: No. But it would if you’d marry 
Angela Hardy, like I want you to. 

Git: But I don’t love her. 

Smita: What's that got to do with it? Her 
father’s. rich. And not even he, mean as he 
is, would foreclose a mortgage on his own son- 
in-law. Maybe he’d even lend you some be- 
sides. 
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PORTER EMERSON BROWNE, AFTER MANY 


TRIES, “HITS” BROADWAY WITH A SUCCESS 


OF THE SEASON 


His “The Bad Man,’ however, owes much of its 
popularity to the fine acting of Holbrook Blinn. 


Git: I can’t do it. 

SMITH: Won’t, you mean. 

Git: No, I mean can’t. 
fair to her. 

SMITH: What’s that? 

Git: I can’t pretend to love her, when I don’t. 

SmiTH: You don’t have to. She’ S sO crazy 
about you, she’d marry you anyhow. 

GiL: What makes you think so? 

SMITH: She told me she would. 

GIL: She told you! 

SmiTH: Uh-huh! 

Git: You don’t mean you spoke to her 
about it? 

SM1TH: Why not? Somebody 

GiL: Good Lord! 

SmiTH: John Alden did for Miles Standish. 
And they wasn’t even related. (Pause.) I 
know why you won’t marry her. It’s because 
you're in love with that other girl—that Mrs. 
Pell. 

Git: What do you mean? 

SmitH: And her a married woman! 
on you! 

Git: Bah! 

SMITH: Oh, 
ain’t it? 


It wouldn’t be 


had to do it. 


Shame 


is that so? Well, it’s true, 
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Git: Certainly not. 

SMITH: Tellin’ lies, too! A nephew of mine 
—my one and only nephew not orly skinnin’ 
his uncle out of every cent in the world and 
starvin’ him to death besides, but comin’ back 
an’ refusin’ to save his uncle by marryin’ a nice 
gal because he’s in love with another gal, an’ 
her married! 

GiL: Oh, shut up! 

SmitH: An’ that’s your fault, too. Why'd 
you ever invite ’em to stay here in the first 
place? 

Git: With no hotel nearer than Bisbee? | 
couldn't do any less than offer them what little 
hospitality I have, could I? 

SmiTH: You could. <A whole lot less. You 
could have invited 'em to keep on going. 
Comin’ here at a time like this an’ not only 
eatin’ us out of house an’ home but drinkin’ up 
the last bottle of liquor in the world besides! 
(Pause.) Well, what are you goin’ to do? 
That’s what I want to find out. 

Git: The Lord knows. 

SMITH: Well, you better ask Him to help 
you find out in a hurry. Hardly’ll be here 
‘fore long. And then not only you an’ me, 
but your fancy New York friends too ‘Il be 
set out on the bricks. (Turns his chair and 
starts to go.) I wish to God we was back in 
Bangor, Maine, where we belong. 
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Smith, wheeling himself out of the house, 
passes one Red Giddings, a typical cow- 
puncher who would stand by Gil through 
thick and thin and who is in love with 
Angela Hardy. He that Pancho 
Lopez has ‘‘busted off the reservation” and 
Lucia Pell enters 


reports 


raided a near-by ranch. 
and discovers Gil packing up his few be 
longings preparatory to eviction. It de- 
velops that in her maidenhood back East 
they had been sweethearts and that Gil had 
gone West in quest of a fortune to lay at 
her feet. During his absence she had mar- 
ried Pell, and her meeting with Gil on the 
border had been by chance. 
lucia goes out. Hardy and his daughter, 
Angela, enter directly, preceded by Smith: 


Mexican 


Hakpy: Have you got the money? 

GIL: No. 

Harpy: Then I reckon I'll have to foreclose. 
Git: I reckon you will. 

Harpy: I’m sorry. 

GiL: No, you're not. 

Harpy: What'd yuh mean? 

Git: I know how you got your money. 
Harpy: I’m not in business for my health. 
GiL: Nor for anybody else's. 


EVEN A BANDIT MUST EAT, HOWEVER HURRIEDLY 


Arriving at the Jones-Smith ranch house and while keeping a sharp eye on his prisoners, Pancho Lopez 
(Holbrook Blinn) enjoys a square meal which he exacts without ceremony. 
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Harpy: The time's up at eight. 

Git: I know. 

Harpy: Packed up? 

Gu: I'll just put on my hat and I'll be 
ready. 


Harpy: Them dishes? And the rugs? 


Git: The rugs I’m presenting to a friend of 
The dishes go to the cook. 


mine. He has a 
family. 

Harpy: And you ain’t got nothing more to 
say? 

Git: Nothing of general interest. 

Harpy: I'd like to see you alone, if you 
don’t mind. 

Git: Surely. (To SmitH): Uncle, do you 
mind cranking up and running outside for a 
moment? 

SmitH: Aw, you make me sick. (Goes.) 

Gu: (To RED, with a smile): Red? 

Rep: All right. But it ain’t going to be of 
no use. (Goes with ANGELA.) 

Harpy: Young man, I’ve got a proposition 
to make you. 

Git: Yes? 

Harpy: I’m a plain man. 

Git: I've noticed that myself. . 

Harpy: An’ I don’t believe in beating about 
the bush. 
say it. That’s my motter. 

Git: And a very excellent ‘‘motter’’ it is, 
too. 

Harpy: My-gal has taken a fancy to you. 

Git: That's very flattering. 

Harpy: Why she has, I can’t imagine. 

Git: I can’t myself. 

Harpy: In the first place, you’re a failure. 

Git: Guilty. 

Harpy: But I’ve always given her every- 
thing she’s wanted. 

GiL: So now you want to give her me. 

Harpy: Give her you? 

Git: Well, buy me for her. I’m sorry. 
She’s a’ very nice girl, and I admire her greatly. 
And if I were going into the slave business, I 
can’t imagine any one I’d prefer asa purchaser. 
But just at present tho reduced from ten thou- 
sand dollars to ten cents, I’m not for sale. 
However, I thank you for the compliment. 

Harpy: You won't consider my proposition? 

Git: Not even for a nice new ranch in 
Washington, D. C. 

Harpy: That’s final? 

Gi: Final. 

Harpy: Independent cuss, ain’t you? 

Git: Not having anything, I can afford to 
be. Let me tell you something. You want 
your daughter to be happy, don’t you? 

Harpy: Certainly. 

Git: Then don’t try to buy a husband for 
her. 


Harpy (Goes to door), ANGELA. (Turns.) 


When you've got a thing to say, . 
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Oh, by the way, have you had dinner yet? 
Because if you ain't, we’re hungry and 

ANGELA (Entering with Red): Yes? 

Harpy: It’s no use. He won't do it. 

ANGELA: Father! 

Harpy: I told you so, in the first place. 

ANGELA: What have you been saying? 

Harpy: Just what you wanted— 

ANGELA: What I wanted? 

Harpy: Didn’t you tell me to suggest in a 
subtile way that everything would be all right 
if he’d marry you? 

ANGELA: Oh! 

Harpy: Well, I may not have been very 
subtile about it, but I done my best. 

Git (To ANGELA): Please don’t feel that 
way about it! 

ANGELA: Don’t speak to me! 
at me! I hate you all! (Exit.) 


Don't look 


Pell comes in presently, carrying a 
satchel filled with dirt, and learns about 
the impending foreclosure of the mortgage. 
He has been surreptitiously prospecting 
and is so convinced of there being rich oil 
deposits on the property that, to Hardy’s 
alarm and indignation over the prospect of 
losing what he prematurely regards as his 
own, he offers Gil $20,000 for the ranch. 
Smith, with sudden intuition, divines the 
truth, as “otherwise why should they be 
fighting so hard to get this rotten place?”’ 


Git: Oil! Then this ranch, instead of being 
worth nothing, would be worth millions or 
thousands! Maybe millions! 

SMITH: Millions! 

GiL: Yes! 

SmiTH: And we're goin’ to get skinned out of 
millions! Oh, my Gawd! 

PELL: This is nonsense. There’s no oil 
here. 

Lucia (Who has entered unannounced, to 
PELL): And that’s why you were so anxious 
to come. To secretly dig around, and then, 
if you found oil, to try to buy this place! 

Pett: And why not? If there were oil 
here? 

Lucra: You wouldn’t have told him there 
was oil here? 

PELL: What do you think Iam? Crazy? 

Lucia: But that isn’t honest! 

PELL: What do I care as long as it’s legal? 
Moreover, it’s the way you got the clothes you 
wear and the food you eat-and all those pretty 
jewels that hang on yourself when you undress 
and go to the opera alone. 

Harpy: Who's this woman.and what's she 
busting into this for? 


SmiTH: I’ll tell you who she is. She's his 
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SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR 
Lucia Pell (Frances Carson) and Gil Jones (Frank Conroy) love but have, as they suppose, 


lost each other—she being a married woman. 


What are they going to do 


about it? is the question of the moment in the border ranch house. 


wife. (Indicating PELL.) But she loves him. 
(Indicating Git.) That’s why? 

PELL: What’s that? (Looks at Gn, then at 
Lucia.) 

Git (In hot disgust): How dare you! 

SMITH: Well, you couldn’t marry her. (Jn- 
dicating Lucia.) An’ you wouldn’t marry her. 
(Indicating ANGELA.) I guess I got some right 
to protect myself, ain’t I? 

Git: Protect yourself! (Pett looks at 
Lucia; then at Git. REp quietly draws his gun. 
ANGELA puts her hands over her ears and closes 
her eyes.) 

PELL (Jnscrutably): M'm! 
You have proof, I suppose? 

SMITH: Proof? 


(To SmitsH): 


PELL: Yes. 

SmiTtH: My Gawd, all you gotter do is look 
at ’em! 

Git (To PELL): The crazy delusion of a 
senile old man. 

SMITH: Senile yourself, gol darn yuh! 

Git: You don’t believe it! You can't be- 
lieve it. 

PELL: Certainly not. 
wife is implicit. 

Git: And deserved. 

SMITH: Well, I always heard that husband's 
was boobs! 

ANGELA (Opening her eyes and taking her 
fingers from her ears): Has it gone off yet? 

PELL: Has what gone off? 


My confidence in my 
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ANGELA: The gun. 

PELL: Gun? 

ANGELA: Aren't you going to shoot him? 

PELL: What for? 

ANGELA: I thought that was what husbands 
always did. 

PELL: Not sensible husbands, my dear. 


Further dickering between Pell and 
Hardy for the property ends with Gil ac- 
cepting Pell’s bid and giving him a written 
option to be exercized before eight o’clock 
that night. This done, Pell demands to 
be left alone with his wife, and is beginning 
to maltreat her when Smith, Hardy, Red 
and Angela re-enter with their hands up. 
After them comes Pancho Lopez, the ban- 
dit, and several armed followers who search 
them as prisoners. Lopez demands food 
and drink and, while the rest look on, pro- 
ceeds to gorge himself. His appetite ap- 
peased, he casts an appraising glance at 
Lucia Pell and demands, ‘“‘ Ow would you 
like to go to Mexico?” She shrinks from 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES, LOPEZ PUTS ONE OF THEM OUT 


Pancho Lopez (Holbrook Blinn), while satisfying the inner man and admiring Lucia Pell (Frances Carson), 
is annoyed by the adoration of Angela Hardy (Edna Hibbard) and rudely pushes her away. 
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him because ‘‘he kills people.’’ Where- 


upon: 


Lopez: You sink it is wrong to kill? 

Lucia: Yes! Of course! 

Lopez: And yet you send three million men 
to France to kill. 

Lucia: That was war. 

Lopez: It is killing. 

Lucia: Yes, but they were enemies. 

Lopez: So are zose what I kill. 

Lucia: It was in battle. 

Lopez: Also it is battle what I fight. Not 
so big perhaps. But big for me. 

Lucia: It was done over there. 

Lopez: So! Now I see! It ees quite per- 
fectly all right for me to kill my enemy over 
zere. But quite perfectly all wrong for me to 
kill him over 'ere. (Laughs.) 

Lucia: I'll admit it doesn’t sound very 
sensible. 

Lopez: Because it are not sensible. If it ees 
right for you to kill enemy one place, it are 
right for kill him another. Is it not so? 

Lucia: But you talk of killing so—matter 
of factly! 


a 
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THE PANCHO LOPEZ WAY OF FLIRTING 


Unceremoniously this stage bandit pinches the cheeks of a fair prisoner, Lucia Pell (Frances Carson), and 
inquires about her weight, age and social condition. 


Lopez: Why not? 

Lucta: Does life mean as little to you as 
that! 

Lopez: To be 'ere—zat is life. 
‘ere, zat is death. Life is a little thing! 
less it is one’s own. 

Lucia: And you do kill your prisoners, as 
they say? 

Lopez: Certainly. 

Lucia: You do! 

Lopez: You capture ze prisoner. You ‘ave 
no jail put ’im in. You cannot take ‘im 
around wiz you. If you let him go, he come 
back to fight you again. So you kill ’im. 

Lucia: But it seems so cold-blooded. 

Lopez: To you, perhaps. It is ze difference 
between zose who live in safety and zose who 
live in danger. In safety you ‘ave a bill to 
pay. You pay it and you forget it. In danger 
you ‘ave an enemy to kill. You kill him and 
you forget ’im. You see? 

Lucia: I see. But it’s too horrible! 

Lopez: It is life. 

Lucia: I never knew life was like that! 

Lopez: Because you ’ave never really lived. 
Because you ‘ave been always protect’ by 
ozzers. You don’ ’ave to fight. Your sol- 


Not to be 
Un- 


diers do zat for you. You don’t ‘ave to kill. 
Your electric chair take ze matter off'n your 
‘ands. But some day, should your govern- 
ment fall, as mine ‘as fell, zen you will ‘ave to 
protect yourself—or die. Zen you will know. 
I kill only men. And only e-vil men. And 
when I kill a e-vil man it makes me very ‘appy. 
For I ’ave did a good deed. 

Lucia: Yes. But who decides whether a 
man is good, or evil? 

Lopez: I do. 


Over his coffee, Pancho Lopez continues 
his catechizing of Lucia, ignoring the other 
assembled prisoners, and declaring that 


from her he “learns so much what are 
funny.”’ His philosophical estimate of the 
United States and his appraisal of its metro- 
politan life are both amusing and trenchant. 


Lucia: Funny! 

Lopez: You ‘ave never been to a free coun- 
try? 

Lucia: A free country? 

Lopez: Like Mexico, for instincts? 

Lucia: You mean the United States is not 
a free country? 
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Lopgz: It is the most unfree country what 
is. Every man, every woman is slave—slave 
to law, slave to custom, slave to everysing. 

Lucia: What? 

Lopez: You get up such time; eat such 
time; brosh ze teeth such time, go to work 
such time; go to bed such time. Everybody 
she live like everybody else all his life; and 
when he die he is plant in nice rows in ze ceme- 
tery. All slave for custom, wiz se clock for 
zeir master. And you call it free! 
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Lucia: And you don’t like it? 

Lopez: Like it? It make me seeck! Each 
beautiful lady what I see, she ‘ave a ‘usband 
who is afraid for her. Each time I get dronk, 
zere come a policeman w’ich ‘it me on ze 'ead. 
When I go to ze teatro, it is someone w’ich ‘ide 
under ze bed. W’en I read ze magazine, ze 
book, it is about money—’ow to get rich quick. 
Not even can I step on ze grass because she is 
forbidden. New York! It crushes ze ‘eart. 
It is a prison for ze soul. 


LOPEZ DECIDES TO TREAT LUCIA AS THE SABINE WOMEN WERE TREATED 


Her disinclination to accompany him back to Mexico awakens his astonishment tinged with impulsive 
passion. 


Lucia: I never thought of that. 

Lopsgz: Zere is only one free country; it is 
ze one in which man does as she dam please. 
Like Mexico. 

Lucia: But haven’t you any laws in Mexico? 

LopgEz: We ‘ave. Ze best. 

Lucta: Really? 

Lopez: Because we make zem up ourselves. 
Not like in New York where everybody tell 
you what you cannot do until zere is nossing 
left you want to do. 

Lucia: You have been in New York? 

Lopez: When I am purchasing agent for Ma- 
dero. I live at ze big ’otel. I 'ave planty money. 
Ees no dam prohibition. I get dronk. I 'ave 
one ’ell of a big time! Sure. I see ’im all! 


Lopez proceeds to question the others 
individually, threatening to shoot any one 


who is caught lying. A comical situation 
develops as the facts about the mortgage 
and the rivalry between Hardy and Pell 
for early possession of the ranch come to 
light. Encouraged by Lopez, in the rdle 
of auctioneer, and assured by him that, to 
his certain knowledge, there is oil on the 
property, they raise their bids to $200,000 
when he declares the auction a ruse to de- 
termine whether they are worth holding 
for ransom. Of a sudden Gil enters and is 
recognized by Lopez as the man who once 
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saved his life before he, Lopez, attained 
notoriety as a bandit. ‘‘How,” asks the 
American curiously, “‘did you, a peon, get 
to be the Pancho Lopez so soon? Where- 
Upon: 


lopez: My frand, ees great opportunity in 
revolution for make speed. When I get well, 
1 find I do not enjoy work which are ‘ard. 
tusiness? No. Business she are soddid. I 
say tor myself ‘“‘what to do?” Zen, of sud- 
denly I sink, “I shall be soldier!” Soldier 
which shall be give ze ’orse, ze gun, ze woman 
and nossing to do but shoot a little sometime! 
Even ze food is give you by ze general! Isa 
wonderful life, my frand. 

Git: I didn’t find it so. 

Lopez: Is too many dam rules in your 
harmy. For us who make revolution, no! 
We sleep so late we dam please. We fight 
some when we feel so. If we find ze hacienda, 
we take all what we choose. When we need 
money, we go to city and rob ze bank—we ’elp 
for ourselves food from ze store, shoes, clothes, 
candy, ze cigarettes, aguardiente—all what: we 
dam please. And if anybody ‘ide anysing, we 
cut ‘is fingers off so’s ’e tell us. She is one fine 
life! You like for try? I make you general. 
Come! Why not? 

Git: Not for me, thank you. 

Lopez (With a shrug): So. I was afraid. 

Git: But how did you get ahead so fast? 
That’s what sticks me? 

Lopez: Zat is simple. You see, one day ze 
lieutenant she are killed. So I become lieu- 
tenant. Nex’ day, ze captain she are killed. 
So I become captain. Byme-bye ze major she 
are killed. So I become major. Pretty dam 
soon ze colonel she are killed. And so I am 
colonel. I kill ze general for myself. 

GiL: What! 

Lopez: But we shall not talk of I! We shall 
spik for you. ’Ow you been since I seen you, 
what? 

Git: I? (Looks around and smiles.) 

Lopez: So? (Thinks.) Ah. I see her now! 
You are ze nephew! It is you which own zis 
rancho which are to be foreclosed by moggidge. 
(Git nods assent.) H’m, Zat shall make her 
all different some more! Axplain for me so I 
shall know all. 

Git: Not much to tell. I borrowed ten 
thousand from my uncle; ten more from Hardy 
—the tall man—he’s a loan shark, you know— 
on a mortgage. I go to war. When I come 
home, cattle all gone. No money. That’s 
all. 

Lopgz: I see. And wiz ze strange ideas of 
your country, it make you feel bad. 

GiL: Well, it seems to me like a pretty good 
chunk of trouble to hand an average citizen. 


Lopez: And yet to me it is nossing. 

GiL: Nothing! 

Lopez: It is ze way of you Gringoes to make 
so much from so little! 

GL: What? 

Lopez: It is ze difference of ze man who 
live all ‘is life in safety and ze man who live all 
‘is life in danger. It is ze difference of ze man 
who ‘ave ‘is education of books and ze man 
who ’ave ze education of life. You ‘ave go to 
school, you ’ave go to church, you ‘ave live all 
your life by rule zat ozzer man 'ave make. I 
‘ave no school. I ‘ave no church. I make 
my own rule. You go by law which are fool- 
ish. I go by sense what are wise. 

GiL: There’s something in that. 

Lopez: Zere is everysing in zat. 

(Enter Smita.) 

SMITH: Well, I sure told ’em their right 
names for once, gol darn ’em! (LOPEZ gives 
him a look.) Pardon me! My mustake. 

Lopez (To GiL): You sink you have much 
trouble, don’t you? 

Git: I do. I think I’ve got about all the 
trouble there is. 

Lopez: I have time to spare. 

Git: But if you've been raiding around here, 
won't the Rangers be on your trail? 

Lopez: I have scouts who watch. Zey 
cannot catch Pancho Lopez. I say, I have 
time to spare. Suppose I stop here and show 
you, who sink you have trouble, zat really you 
have no trouble at all. 

GiL: No trouble at all! 
get me out of this mess? 

Lopez: In one hour. 

Gi_: Get me out of a mess like this? In 
one hour? 

Lopez: Si. 

Git: You mean it? On the level? 

Lopez: Should I say so? In one hour your 
trouble go poof! And you shall be 'appy man. 
If I do zat, what zhen? 

GiL: If you do zat, they'll have to tie me 
down to keep me from kissing you! 

Lopez: Good. She is did. 

Git: But how are you going to perform this 
miracle? 

Lopez: Zat is for you to leave to me. 


You mean you can 


Gradually Lopez is made aware of the 
love that exists between Gil and Lucia, of 
the financial complications involved and of 
the love of Red Giddings for Angela Hardy. 
His direct action in getting results is amus- 
ingly illustrated: 


Lopez (To Rep): You love zat girl? 

Rep: Well, I don’t go around advertizing 
the fact 

Lopez: It is true? 
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Rep: Y-y-y-yes, 

Lopez: And she love you. 

ANGELA: I don’t either. 

Rep: Now, Angela! 

ANGELA: I like him. But I don’t love ’im. 

Lopez: Ah, but you do! 

ANGELA: I do? 

Lopez: I ‘ave so decide! 
annoy my frand, Senor Jones. 

Rep: Listen, Angela. You don’t love him. 
No more than you loved any of the rest of 'em. 
It’s because they’re better lookin’ than me— 
different. I’m the one for you to marry, Angy. 
Aw, come on! Say you will! 

Lopez (To RED): We shall be patient. Be- 
cause she is mad. And mad lady sink not wiz 
ze'ead, but only wizzetongue. (Zo ANGELA): 
Sefiora, leesten to me. ’'Ow old are you? 

ANGELA: None of your business. 

Lopez: Twenty-eight? Twenty-nine? 

ANGELA: Certainly not! I’m only twenty. 

Lopez: I sought so. In Mexico you would 
now be married five years. You are not 
pretty. ; 

ANGELA (Both 
What’s that? 

Lopez: You will soon get fat—like ze barrel. 
Also you ’ave ze bad temper. 

ANGELA: Oh! 

Lopez: So if you do not marry soon, it will 
be too late, you will be fat and old and nobody 
wili marry you ever at all. Zen you will never 
be ’appy nor will he. Now my frand he wish 
to marry with you. Why, I do not know. 
Shall he come wiz me to Mexico, I will give 
him plenty wives, young, beautiful. But he 
want you. And so—— 

ANGELA: You're going to force me to marry 
him. I see. (To Rep): And you'd let him 
force you on me, like this? 

Rep: It ain’t my fault, Angela. 
know he was going to do this! 

Lopez: I am not going to force you to marry 
"im. You are going to choose to marry him. 

ANGELA: Never! 

Lopez: We shall see. (Turns; calls.) Pr- 
DRO (To ANGELA): I shall not force you to 
marry wiz him. I shall insist only zat if you 
do not marry wiz him, you shall marry wiz 
Pepro. It is for you to choose. (Without a 
word, ANGELA, her mouth open, her bulging eyes 
fixed on PEDRO, collapses into RED’s arms.) 


Also you have 


indignant and amazed): 


I didn’t 


Again, when Lopez charges Hardy, the 
money lender, with being a robber: 


Harpy: I am not. I’m a business man. 

Lopgez: Ze same sing. I ’ave did business 
wiz business men. You are a loan fish, are 
you not? 

Harpy: A what? 
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Lopez: You loan money. And when ze 
people cannot pay, you convict zem and take 
zeir ranchos. 

Harpy: If they can’t pay, it isn’t my fault, 

Lopez: It isn’t zeir fault either, is it? 

Harpy: What's zat? 

Loprz: My frand ze Sefior Jones. You ‘ave 
loan him money on zis rancho. 'E cannot pay. 
Se you take ze rancho from him. 

Harpy: That’s his lookout. I’m not to 
blame because he’s a rotten business man. 

Lopez: How do you know he is a rotten 
business man? 

Harpy: The fact that I’ve had to foreclose 
the mortgage shows that. 

Lopez: Not at all. "E ’as been away to 
war. 

Harpy: Well, that isn’t my fault. 

Lopgz: No. But it is you who benefit, 
He give up his business to go away to fight to 
save you. While you, under '‘is protection, 
stay behind to rob ’im. Is zat fair? 

Harpy: I’m not arguing about what’s fair, 
I am doing only what the law allows. 

Lopez: I am not arguing about ze law. [ 
am doing only what is fair. If one man go 
away to give his life, those who stay behind 
should give zeir money or zeir work. War is 
for all, or it is-not for any. Zat some men 
should get rich from ze protection of ozzers 
who get killed—zere is no sense in zat. 

Harpy: But—— 

Lopez: In war zere are two classes of people; 
ze soldier who go to war and ze business man 
who stay at home. Each class owns equally 
ze country for which zey fight. Zat country 
is zeir business. And in it zey are equal part- 
ners, just as of two partners in a business, one 
go on ze road to sell goods and ze other stay 
behind to deliver zem. In zis war, you repre- 
sent one class; my frand represent ze other. 
You are partners in the United States. And 
zat he should do all ze work while you make 
all ze money—it is not only wrong, it is silly! 
If I were you I should be ashamed for myself— 
to rob is not so bad, but to steal from ze part- 
ner who goes to save your life! 

Harpy: But he isn’t my partner. 

Lopez: Not in law, perhaps. But in truth. 
You love your country? 

Harpy: Certainly I do. 

Lopez: Then suppose zat in every case like 
zis, ze younger man ‘ad refuse to go. What 
would happen? Either you older men would 
’ave to go, or you would be beaten. Isn't 
that so? 

Harpy: I suppose it is. 

Lopez: Zen am I not right? He go zere to 
be killed. You stay here to be rich! Bah! 
You do not love your country. You love only 
yourself! 
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Harpy: Now wait a minute! I do love 
my country! 

Lopez: Yet you would rob your countryman. 

Harpy: There’s some truth in*what you 
say. He has fought for America. And I'm 
willing to do the right thing by him. 

Sm1TH: What? 

Harpy: If I get this place, I’m willing to 
give him a good bonus, 

Lopez: How much? 

Harpy: Say five hundred dollars. 

Situ: I knew there was a catch in it! 

Lopgz: Now I understand why it is so hard 
for your country to get ze soldier. 


Proceeding, Lopez questions Hardy and 
the other principals about the circum- 
stances of the mortgage: 


Lopez: My frand Sefior Jones owe you 
ten sousand dollar on moggidge. If ’e pay 
you, zen you no longer interest’ in zis place, 
and ze rancho belong for him. Is that not so? 

Harpy: If he pays me before eight o'clock. 

Lopez (To Pett): You ‘ave ten sovsand 
dollars. I want it. 

PELL: But I 

Lopez: Pedro! (Gun business. PELL takes 
roll of bills from his pocket. Hands it to PEDRO 
who hands t# to Lopez. Lopez hands it to 
Harpy.) Now, you are paid. 

Harpy: What's that? 

Lopez: You will give a recipe, please. 

Harpy: But that’s money you just stole 
from—— 

Lopez: Pedro! (PEDRO menaces Harpy. 
Harpy hesitates; then goes to table, and writes 
out a receipt which he hands to Lopez. Lopez 
hands tt to Smita.) It is correct? 

Smita: Yes. 

Lopez (To Harpy): You will give me back 
ze ten sousand dollar. 

Harpy: But you only just gave it to me? 

Lopez: Pedro! (PEDRO menaces Harpy.) 

Harpy (Coming across with the money): But 
I don’t understand. 

Lopez (Taking the money): I do. (Hands 
it to Smita.) It is for you. 

SMITH: What's that? 

Lopgez: My frand owe you ten sousand dol- 
lar. It is ’ere. 

Sm1TH: You mean that's for me? 

Lopez: I am to make my frand ‘appy. 

PELL: Well, if you can beat that! 

SmitH (Who has grabbed the money gleefully, 
turns in sudden trepidation): You ain't going 
to take it away from me, are you? 

Lopez: She is yours for keeps. Zat is all. 


Next Lopez, disgusted with Pell who, 
threatened with death, offers to give up 


his wife and fortune if his life be spared, 
orders him “shot like a rabbit." Pedro 
fires. Pell falis, as does the curtain on the 
second act, with Lopez boasting of having 
kept his promise to Gil. In the last act, 
the time of which is the same evening, 
Lopez, while riding from the ranch, ap- 
pears to have been captured by the Raa- 
gers. Pell proves to be still alive and 
adroitly manages to disarm Gil, in the 
presence of Lucia, and to get the “‘drop” 
on him. 


Pre.t_: Make a fool out of me will you, you 
scoun 

Lucta: He means it, Gil! (Throws herself 
into his arms.) 

Pett: Our wife is right. It isn't killing 
that I mind. It’s being killed that I object to. 

Git: They'll hang you! 

PeLt_: The unwritten law works as well in 
Arizona as other places. (To Lucia): Get 
away from him. 

Lucia (Clinging to GL): No! 

Pet: All right. Then you can go to hell 
together! (Raises his gun.) 

Gu. (Throwing Lucta to one side): You'd 
better shoot straight. Because by Ged, if 
you miss 

Pett: What the devil— (Gm and Lucra 
turn to look; Pell up and turns back to door. The 
lamp moves on; reaches the edge of the table and 
crashes to the floor. The room is in darkness. 
Amazed, shocked, helpless, Pri. stands diste- 
lieving his own eyes. He is looking down stage. 
Enter Lopez.) Good God! 

Lopez (Shoots him. PEtt discharges gun 
into floor and falls): Santa Maris del Rio de 
Guadaloupe!! ‘Ow many time I got for kill 
you today, any ‘ow? Now dam to ‘ell maybe 
you stay dead a while, ay? (Turns.) PEpro. 

Pepro (Entering): Si? ‘ 

Lopez: Din I not tell ycu for kil! dis man? 

Pepro: Lam sorry. (Spanish.) 

Lopez: Ees bum shooting. If she ‘appen 
some more zen | ‘ave for get new Pedro. 
Should be too bad. Especially for you. You 
onnerstand? 

PeprRO (Frightened): Si. 

Lopez (Indicating Pet's body): Take ‘im 
away. Ees no use for nobody no more. But 
save ze clotheg and ze boots. You find ze ‘at. 
(To Gu, as PepRro and VENuUSTIANOS take Pee 
off): Now, zen. You all right some more, ay? 

Git (Weakly): I guessso. I—I thought you 
were captured! 

Lopez: Ees my double. 

Gri: Double! 

Lopez: Ees idea what I get from ze pitchers 
what move. 
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Gu: Then it wasn't you they captured? 
Lopez: I should be capture by ze dam 


Ranger? Ees a idea! No, no. Long time I 
"ave fix zat. 

Git: But how? How do you work it? 

Lopez: I pick from my men ze best rider 
I make 'im for look like me. So when ze 
Ranger wish for chase me, ’e go while I remain 
be’ind. It save me moch hexercise. 

Gus: The lamp! Did you do that, too? 

Lopez: Pedro. He. lassoo ze lamp, so the 
husband should look zat way which give me 
chance to shoot him in ze back. Why you no 
kill im yourself? You got ze gun, 

Git: I—I couldn't. 

Lopez: Ees ze difference from us three— 
me, ‘you and ’m. You is afraid for kill. ’E 
was afraid for die. Me I am afraid for neizer! 
Now zen what you do, ay? 

Git: I don’t know. We've got to go some- 
where. 

Lopez: No. You shall stay right ’ere in 
your ’ome sweet home. 


Gi: But I’ve lost the place. It’s after 
eight. 

Lopez: No. For at half-past  six-thirty 
what I do? I tell you. When I am chase by 


ze Ranger what I follow. I sink for myself 
eight o’clock she soon come. Suppose mog- 
gidge of my frand she meet wiz accident? 
Would never do! So I goes and pays ’er my- 
self! (Hands him paper.) 

Git: What’s this? 

Lopez: Ees recipe? 

Git: But where did you get the money? 

Lopez: O, I got it! 

Gi_: Where did you get it? 

Lopez: I rob ze bank. 


Lopez then presents Lucia as a sort of 
gift to Gil, who demurs at such an off-hand 
proceeding. This disgusts the bandit to 
whom such squeamishness-is incomprehen- 
sible. Gil-is ‘‘sorry.”’ 


Lopez: Sorry! Ees all you can say—sorry. 
Ze coward! Ze fool! Ze fish what are poor. 
Ze dam doormat for everybody to walk from! 
All day I ’ave try to make ze man from you! 
It are no use. Ees no man in you. Only ze 
dam fool what are sorry. All right. You will 
not let me make you ’appy. Bueno! Zen I 
shall go back and make you on’appy and serve 
you ‘dam good and right. (Indicating Lucia.) 
You will not take her? 

Git: I’ve tried to explain—— 

Lopez: All right. Zen J take her. 

Git: You take her! 

Lopez: All day I ’ave want ’er. Ees ze 
first time in my life when I want woman all 
day and not—as favor I give herto you. Now, 


~ 
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since you too dam big fool not to take ‘er your- 
self, I take 'er myself and what you know about 
‘im? (Calls PEpRo.) 

GiL: Wait a minute. 
this? 

Lopez (To PEpRO, on indicating Lucia): 
Pedro, we go. 

GiL: You mean it? 

Lopez: Everybody sink I am joker to-day. 
(To PEpRO): Take her. 

Git (As PEDRO moves): I’m damned if you 
do! (Puts arm around Lucia; pulls his gun; 
gets drop on PEDRO.) Drop it. Kick it over 
here. (PEDRO drops gun. Gu kicks it aside; 
covers Lopez.) If this is a trick 

Lopez: Trick for what? (Zo PEDRO): Get 


(Turns.) You mean 





ze men. ’E will not shoot. 

Gi (To Lopsez): For the last time. You 
mean it? 

Lopez: She should ’ave ze man. Not the 


baby. 

Git: Oh, is that so! Well, don’t worry. I 
can do a bit of killing myself, if I have to. 

Lopez: Bah! I stand ’ere so. And yet 
you do not shoot. 

Git: I don’t kill in cold blood. 

Lopez (Sneeringly): Particular, you is. 

Git: Was, you mean. I’m all through with 


- that now! 


Lopgz: Ees fonny. Ze wolf in ze sheep’s 
overcoat. 

Git (Savagely): That’s all right. But I'll 
give you just five seconds to get out of here. 

Lopez: Was I going I could do it in two. 

Git: You’re not going? (Lopez shakes his 
head.) I'll shoot. (Lopez laughs.) I will. 

Lucia: Gil! 

Git: If he tries to take you, I'll kill him. 
By God, I will! (Lopez begins to laugh. At 
first gently, then rippingly. Gi and Lucia 
puzzled—amazed.) You didn’t mean it! You 
were joking all the time! (Kicks back gun to 
PEDRO.) 

Lopez: My frand, I ’ave make ze man from 
you at last. Fine man what would kill for his 
woman. 


Lopez proclaims himself as swift-moving 
Destiny incarnatein bringing things to pass. 


‘A whistle of warning is heard outside. 


Lucia kneels inan attitude of thankfulness, 
Gil at her side is looking fondly down at 
her. Lopez goes to the doorway and 
whistles. Afar off in the night is heard an 
answering whistle. Horses are brought up, 
which Lopez and Pedro mount as they bid 
the couple adios—and ride away. Gil 
and Lucia hand in hand stand listening. 
The hoofbeats grow fainter and fainter. 
And so the curtain. 








are the order of the day not only in 

the development of industry but in 
that of the arts, especially music. They 
are responsible for the great orchestras and 
thereby for the wage-earning proletarian 
musician—the orchestra musician, the café 
musician, the hotel musician—the paid 
maker of music, ready to play at any time, 
scraping the catgut at so much a yard of 
up and down bows. They, of course, are 
responsible for the triumph of the pianola 
which Rudhyar D. Chenneviéve maintains, 
in the Musical Quarterly, “‘marks the ex- 
tremest limit of the anti-musical which hu- 
manity has ever witnessed and probably 
ever will witness."’ But with it there is a 
feeble glimmer of something which may be 
the anrunciation of a newer day. For the 
machine which, this critic asserts, has slain 
music, in the near future may become the 
means of its redemption. A spiritual re- 
generation, based on the mechanic factor, 
on the machine, “is drawn along the sky- 
line in contours as yet lacking precision.” 
Two elements will contribute to this renas- 
cence—the phonograph and electricity. 

The phonograph is led to play the same 
part which in the Orient is played by the 
oral transmission of music. While oral 
transmission inevitably misshapes the ini- 
tial rendering, the phonographic record 
offers a true image of the mother rendering. 

The phonograph takes the place of the 
score. “In the same way that a musical 
work of the present day is not really com- 
pleted until it has been written out (and in 
truth, it is only half completed then), so 
tomorrow it will not be looked upon as 
finished until it has been phonographed; 
and tts graphic notation altogether suppressed. 
Instead of our using our eyes in order to 
play, we will use our ears—unquestionably 
a more logical procedure.” 

But the phonograph, while it is able to 
present an exact rendering of a simple mel- 
ody or of figures that are not elaborate, 
seems incapable of ever clearly reproducing 
orchestral polyphony. Yet, is the orches- 
tra itself destined to survive? Dr. Chenne- 
viére answers in the negative: 


("Rees and machinery 


MACHINERY AND MUSIC 


MACHINERY, HAVING SLAIN MUSIC, 
TO RESTORE IT TO LIFE 
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“The orchestra, with its continual need of 
expansion, can no more continue to exist on 
its present proletarian basis than society in 
general. What must be done? First, it must 
be centralized, and then diffused. ‘Do not 
sweat the man, sweat the machine,’ an English 
manufacturer ,recently declared. We say: 
The players who make up our orchestras being 
already machines, in the majority of cases, let 
us courageously admit the fact; and in place of 
attempting to retard let us accelerate the new 
departure. Let us create machines sensitive 
to the extent of vibrating at the slightest me- 
lodic inflection. Let us create electric organs 
which will bear the same relation to the organs 
actually in use that the harmonium of the vil- 
lage church does to the great modern recital 
instrument. Above all, let us create machines 
which have no keyboards, but levers manipu- 
lated by hand (or else sliding keyboards), 
which will thus be able to give us all sounds, 
which, after a long scientific study, once again 
will enable. us te comprehend the difference 
between a mode and a tonality” 


In place of the orchestra, the writer fore- 
casts, we will soon have ensembles of four 
or five great electrical instruments, in the 
order of the telharmonium and choralcello, 
representing certain great tone families and 
corresponding to the orchestral divisions of 
the present day, the wood-winds, brasses 
and strings, and which, “‘without any ques- 
tion, will reveal to us a wealth of possible 
sonority beyond all our present concepts, 
simply because, owing to the illimitable 
combinations possible in number and pro- 
portion of Warmonic means, the composer 
himself will be able to play these instru- 
ments, identical in their mechanism. 
‘Thus’ the intellectualist system of nota- 
tion, with all its defects of inadequacy, will 
find itself supplanted.” 

It is argued that these machines will 
cost no more than the support of an entire 
orchestra does today. For a long time 
they may be imperfect, yet of necessity, 
this prophet ventures, thanks to electricity 
or some other natural force yet to be dis- 
covered, they will attain such a degree of 
sensitiveness that they will reflect human 
vibrations as well as a violin string. 

M. Chenneviére lays stress on these ideas 
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because ‘‘they stand for the one and only 
solution of a terrible problem.” Music 
today is declared to be built upon nothing- 
ness, on mortuary fragments. It is, he 
concludes, absolutely out of the question 
to get out of the social blind alley in which 
musicians are groping, unless they look the 
situation in the face and anticipate the only 
reasonable way in which to blaze a new 
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path. For “the composer can no longer 
exist without prostituting his art; nor can 
the orchestra conductor, unless he exhausts 
himself with labors so herculean that they 
make him a machine. The public pays a 
madly exorbitant price for concerts, of ne- 
cessity poorly arranged in order to comply 
with the need of satisfying all, and which 
content none. The result is chaos.”’ 





IS THE DRAMA IN AMERICA BEING 
FEMINIZED? 


HY do so few American play- 

wrights conceive and build plays 

with the same superb emotion, in- 
telligence and sense of character and idea 
to be found in the work of many contem- 
porary European dramatists? Why do our 
novelists venture so rarely into the theater, 
and then with such clap-trap work? Why 
is a Eugene O'Neill or a Zoé Akins added 
so gingerly to the brief roster of names such 
as Moody, Fitch, Tarkington, Ade, Lang- 
don Mitchell? These are questions asked 
by Kenneth Macgowan in the New York 
Globe. He finds one answer to them. in 
America’s youth. As a consequence of 
having made our theater organization—as 
we have made so many other institutions— 
hurriedly and carelessly to satisfy demands 
as quickly and as cheaply as possible, we 
have developed a speculative theater and 
a haphazard audience. The theater has 
sought popular successes rather than great 
plays. It has drawn to itself tye audiences 
that want such provender and ‘‘the men 
who might have been our finest dramatists 
have found no theater reaching out fort their 
cooperation and no audiences educated to 
understand what they might bring.’’ The 
American drama has suffered from the lack 
of tradition. In Europe the modern theater 
is largely the outcome of two forces, Mr. 
Macgowan writes, ‘individual and social, 
of which the social predominates. Out of 
them have come the municipal, court and 
state theaters on the one hand, and the 
theaters managed by private individuals on 
the other. The court theaters, independent 
by endowment, have set standards for their 


private competitors to meet, and the dis- 
tinguished private manager has spurred on 
the directors of the court theaters. 

The theater of the European tradition 
was aristocratic in spectators, dramatic 
material and all its outlook until Beaumar- 
chais flung Figaro upon its stage. But if it 
was biased as to classes it represented a 


. democracy as to sex which we lack to-day, 


when art and notably dramatic art in 
America is a specialty of women. 


“‘At present our leisure class is founded on a 
sex distinction, running at right angles to the 
economic, from social class to social class. 
Women rule the American theater; men are 
too busy making money or recovering from the 
worry of doing so. In Europe women worked 
with the men or loafed with them; even to-day 
they are more generally employed with domes- 
tic duties than here, while there is a larger class 
of leisure men. 

“In America the drama finds itself lacking 
that balanced criticism of male and female in 
the even mingling of life. Even the aristocracy 
of Louis XIV had a better balance. Out of it 
sprang true human standards which, tho lack- 
ing in democracy, could be broadened and built 
upon. The early royal companies set these 
standards for the private theaters to emulate, 
and when they voyaged forth as widely patron- 
ized, tho still endowed institutions, these stand- 
ards went with them. They carried on for four 
centuries a dramatic tradition that developed 
and broadened and bettered with the broaden- 
ing of citizenship and education.” 


As a result of this inheritance, the Euro- 
pean theater, organized to cultivate an in- 
telligent clientele through a wide repertory 
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of plays, has been and is able to offer to 
novelists, poets,and journalists a sym- 
pathetic producer. and a sympathetic 
audience. In America things are only be- 
ginning to shape themselves to this end. 


And “until they do so definitely and clearly, 
we can hardly complain if the Galsworthys 
and Bennetts of America stick to novels, 
the Synges to poetry, and the Hauptmanns 
to scripture.” 





BENAVENTE, THE NINTH DRAMA- 
TIST TO RECEIVE THE 
NOBEL PRIZE 


ITH the announcement that the 
\ \ Nobel prize for literature has been 

tendered to Jacinto Benavente, the 
Spanish author and dramatist, whose re- 
markable play, ‘“‘The Passion Flower,”’ 
preceded by ‘“‘Bonds of Interest,” has 
been a current Broadway success, the in- 
teresting fact has developed that of the 
eighteen recipients of the Nobel prize the 
stage can lay claim to at least nine of them. 
Following the establishment of the insti- 
tution in 1901, the Norwegian dramatist, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, was the prize win- 
ner in 1903. The following year José 
Echegary, of Spain, divided the honor with 
Frederic Mistral. Sefior Echegary, like 
his contemporary, Benavente, is a prolific 
writer of plays, the best known of which in 
this country are “Madman or Saint,”’ ‘The 
Great Galeoto,”’ ‘The Son of Don Juan,” 
“Marianna” and “The Madman Divine.” 
“The Great Galeoto’”’ ranks as a really 
great play, and besides having been pro- 
duced several times in the United States 
has been translated and published in sev- 
eral countries. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Pole, was the 
winner the next year, 1905, and his “Quo 
Vadis” has been an outstanding production 
of the international stage. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, accorded the honor in 1907, is not, 
strictly speaking, a dramatist, altho one of 
the most successful plays done by Forbes 
Robertson was “The Light That Failed,” 
on which Kipling collaborated. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian dramatist and 
litterateur, was the winner in 1911 and in 
the following year the prize was awarded 
to Gerhart Hauptmann, of whose fifty or 
more plays at least a score have been played 


in this country. In 1913 Rabindranath 
Tagore was accorded the honor. Iden 
Payne made the first presentation in Amer- 
ica of a Tagore play, “Chitra,"’ in which 
Mona Limerick, the Irish actress, appeared. 
His “The Post Office” has had several semi- 
professional presentations. There was no 
award the following year, but Romain 
Rolland, the brilliant Frenchman, who has 
five or six plays to his credit, received the 
prize in 1915. 

Of Sefior Benavente, more than any 
other save the German Hauptmann, it may 
be said that the recipient is a distinct stage 
representative. Besides being a drama- 
tist, he is an actor of distinction, a success- 
ful manager and a stage enthusiast in every 
department. Outside of Spain, reports 
the New York Tribune, the United States 
has contributed most toward bringing 
Benavente into international prominence. 
Of ‘‘The Passion Flower,” in which Nance 
O'Neil bids fair to repeat in other cities 
this season her Broadway triumph of last 
year, we are reminded that credit for its 
American production is due to Richard 
Herndon, for several years identified with 
the French Theater in New York, and 
to the French-American Association for 
Musical Art. As a matter of fact, the 
recognition accorded the leading European 
dramatists by the American critics and 
theater-geing public is becoming each 
season even more hearty and conducive 
to their fame than the recognition accorded 
them in their own countries. This cosmo- 
politanism has been of growing develop- 
ment since the outbreak of the war and is 
one of the few good results attributable to 
the war. 
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BELOW THE SURFACE OF THE 
WATER FROM A FISH’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


MAGINE yourself under the water on 
] the bed of a river. Seen from below, 

the surface of the water would appear 
as an extensive mirror, with the river-bed 
reflected upon it. Immediately above the 
observer the reflecting surface is broken by 
a circular hole or window. Through the 
surface of the water, in the area of this 
“window,”’ the sky and objects immediately 
overhead have their usual appearance; 
but, in addition, surrounding objects above 
the water level are also seen through the 
“window” as dwarfed and distorted images, 
suspended apparently in the air above the 


circumference of the circular hole. A ring 
of iridescent colors separates the ‘‘window”’ 
from the surrounding reflecting surface. 
These details are supplied by a careful stu- 
dent of the subject, Doctor Francis Ward, 
whose diagrams elucidate animal! life under 
water convincingly.* 

Imagine your eye to be at the point C. 
The line AB represents the diameter of 
the circular “window” immediately above 
the observer. Let us first consider the 
white gull flying overhead, the large round 


* ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER. By Francis Ward, 


F. Z.S. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 





: “THE WINDOW” 
The lower illustration shows an under-water view of the scene in the top picture as it appears from the point C. 
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boulder on the bottom, to the right, and 
the submerged water lily leaves beyond. 
From the point C the gull appears as shown 
on the lower illustration. That is, as a 
dark silhouette flying across the ‘‘window” 
with the fleecy clouds beyond. The gull 
swimming on the surface and the penguin 
and fish under the water will be noted. 

“Outside the circle the surface of the 
water reflects the dark bed of the loch, but 
the reflected images of the round boulder 
and. water-lily leaves are alone illustrated. 
Now look again at the top illustration. A 
gull is shown swimming on the surface be- 
yond the circle; a sailing boat is seen com- 
ing down the loch, and at the water’s edge 
a fisherman awaits the arrival of the boat. 
Seen from below the water, that portion of 
the gull beneath the surface is seen as a 
dark object on the left, marked by a white 
cross, while the image of the head appears 
on the edge of the circular ‘window.’ The 
hull of the boat cannot be seen under the 
water, for it is lost in the dark distance, 
but the stunted sail, as it blends with the 
hills beyond, is seen in a similar manner to 
the gull’s head. The rugged bluff on the 
right towers overhead, while the distorted 
features of the fisherman look down upon 
the observer as if from a gallery. In this 
manner the whole of the surrounding ob- 
jects and scenery are crowded into a cone, 
the vertical angle of which—A C B—is one 
of ninety-seven degrees.” 

The wading angler presents another con- 
sideration from the fish's point of view. Y 
is the point of observation in the diagram. 
X Z is the diameter of the window. ZW 
is the reflecting surface of the water beyond 
the “‘window.”” How the wading angler 
appears to the observer from the point Y 
is manifest from the diagram. In the 
foreground are the rocks on the bottom of 
the stream, with sub-aquatic vegetation 
attached to a boulder on the right, then 
the legs of the angler encased in brogues 
and waders, and above this a streak of 
light where his thighs break the surface. 
The remainder of the image up to the arc 
of the circle at Z' is merely reflection. 
Above the arc of the circular “‘window” 
are seen the compressed head and shoul- 
ders and the distorted features of the 
angler who appears to be looking down 
upon the observer over the edge. 


The point Z' on the arc of the circle in 
the lower illustration corresponds to the 
point Z in the upper part, and the reflect- 
ing surface Z' to W' to the surface between 
Z and W. 

A subaquatic view differs from terrestrial 
scene in that the foreground is always well 
lighted—provided the scene is not too deep 
under the water—while outside the range 
of this light the bed of the pond or river 
appears darker and darker, until the real- 
ity and the reflection blend in the gloomy 
distance. A perfect reflection from the 
surface of the water is obtained only when 
that surface is unbroken. 

The size of the ‘‘window"’ varies with the 
position of the observer; roughly, the radius 
of the circle corresponds to the depth of the 
point of observation, below the surface. 
With the eye three feet below the water 
the circumference of the hole would be 
approximately eighteen feet. If the ob- 
server sank to a depth of nine feet, the cir- 
cumference of the ‘‘window”’ would increase 
to fifty-four feet, and, again, diminish as 




















WHAT THE FISH SEES 
Appearance from the water, when the subject is 
partially above and partially below the surface. 
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he came nearer to the surface until it disap- 
peared altogether. 
This optical fact enables fish and birds 


to escape detection by their enemies under - 


water as they slip out of the “window” 
where they are conspicuous as silhouettes 
against the sky. 

Such a highly pigmented fish as the 
brown trout does not reflect to the extent 
that might be expected by those who have 
not considered the optical factors. Con- 
cealment by reflection among fishes is to a 
great extent due to the presence of what 
are called ‘‘iridocytes’”’ in the skin of the 
fish. Under certain conditions, again, 
many forms of sub-aquatic life are equally 
well protected by reflection from the fact 
that they are white. It is not necessary 
that the plumage of a bird should be white 
for it to secure concealment by reflection, 
for black-plumaged birds become mirrors 
under the water owing to reflection from 
the air bubbles retained in their plumage. 
It ought to be stated that the eye of a fish 
differs very little from the human eye, 


except that the cornea is flattened, with the - 


result that the fish is short-sighted com- 
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pared with ourselves. The same color 
schemes and markings that conceal life 
under the water from man conceal it also 
from the fish. With the fish’s eye very 
similar in structure to the human eye, 
there is no reason to think that the fish 
sees the world above the water in a differ- 
ent manner from ourselves. 

“Tt has been experimentally proved that 
the trout sees a very large arc of the circular 
‘window’ as he lies in the water; in fact, all 
of it except for sixty degrees immediately 
behind him. This is quite easy to believe 
when one thinks of the behavior of the 
surface-feeding fish. 

“Keep immediately below him, and as 
long as you throw your fly straight above 
the fish he will come up and look at it or 
some other pattern as long as you like to 
continue this form of exercize. But drop 
your fly to one side; the trout does a hali- 
turn and swims towards it. You are now 
no longer immediately behind the trout, 
and you cc ne into that portion of the arc 
of the ‘wi1cow’ which is visible to the 
trout; he secs your distorted features above 
him, and is c‘f like a dart.” 





ARE PLANT LIFE AND ANIMAL 
LIFE ESSENTIALLY THE 
SAME? 


the plant it must be remembered that 


ik any consideration of the vitality of 
" the most intense activity of life is often 


imperceptible. Within the unruffled ex- 
terior of the plant’s body incessant throb- 
bings associated with growth are in 
progress. The extreme difficulty of in- 
vestigation in the past arose from the 
slowness of growth. . The average rate of 
growth of a plant is about the hundred 
thousandth part of an inch per second. 
How is this to be made visible? The 
magnetic crescograph, invented by the 
famed Indian botanist, Sir Jagadish Chan- 
dra Bose, for this purpose, seems capable 
of magnifying the highest powers of the 
microscope a hundred thousand times. In 
illustration of this immense magnification, 


Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose mentioned (in 
his recent lecture at the India office in 
London under government auspices) that 
the movements of the snail under the cres- 
cograph appear so rapid that it would be 
difficult to find a seeming ocular parallel 
in modern gunnery. The sixteen-inch gun 
of the battleship Queen Elizabeth threw a 
shell with a muzzle velocity of about eight 
and a half million feet per hour. The 
crescograph snail would appear to move 
at a rate of two hundred million feet per 
hour or twenty-four times faster than a 
cannon shot. 

This wonderful instrument is quite 
simple in appearance as is evident from 
this account in the bulletin of the botan- 
ical society in London: 





A NEW THEORY OF LIFE 


“A single magnetic lever rotates a delicately 
poised astatic, and a spot of light reflected 
from a mirror attached to the needle gives a 
magnification which can be increased from 
a million to a hundred million times. Ma- 
terial contact which in the past put a limit to 
magnification higher than ten thousand times, 
it was explained, has been eliminated. 

“With the help of this device the life activ- 
ity of the plant can be rendered subservient 
to the will of the experimenter. A depressing 
chemical agent is applied till life is brought 
to a state of arrest. A timely application of 
a suitable stimulant revives the dying plant, 
and exalts the growth-activity to many times 
the normal rate. The possibility of our modi- 
fying the rate of growth is a matter of great 
practical importance. The world’s supply of 
food depends on the growth of plants, and it 
is by the discovery of laws of growth that any 
great advance in scientific agriculture is pos- 
sible. The rule-of-thumb method hitherto 
employed in the application of a few chemical 
stimulants and of electricity has not been 
found uniformly successful.” 


Botanists have been using only a few 
stimulating agents, whereas there are 
thousands of whose action we have no 
conception. We blindly apply these chem- 
ical stimulants and we forget that an im- 
portant factor is the dose. For every sub- 
stance there is a critical point which must 
never be exceeded. Any excess brings 
about a result diametrically opposite to 
the one expected. Thus the lecturer 
found that while a particular intensity of 
electrical current accelerates growth an 
excess of current retards it. The same is 
true of chemical stimulants. In fact, in- 
stead of stimulating, the agents could be 
made to produce contraction. 


“A striking practical result of this was ob- 
tained with poisons used in India for killing 
weeds. Normal doses killed the plant, but up 
to a certain point he found the poison acted 
as a stimulant. A plot of land was taken, 
and treated plants and untreated plants were 
placed side by side. The treated plants grew 
far more vigorously and flowered a fort- 
night earlier than the untreated ones. 
Moreover, they successfully resisted insect 
blights. The importance of research in this 
direction for the advancement of agriculture 
is obvious. 

“This practical application of the investi- 
gation of plant life, the lecturer thought, is 
comparatively unimportant. Of infinitely 
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greater importance is the solution of the 
problem of whether plant life is the same as 
animal life. Are these two streams, which 
flow side by side, fundamentally one or are 
they radically different? He had been able 
to establish the fundamental unity of life- 
reactions between plants and animals. Plants 
are supposed to be devoid of anything which 
corresponds with the nervous system of ani- 
mals, After fifteen years of investigation he 
has come to the conclusion that there is noth- 
ing in the highest animals which has not been 
forestalled in the plant. The plant has a far 
wider range of sensibility. 

“He has investigated what is often regarded 
as the ‘miraculous power’ of the breadpalm 
tree in India. At night it drops its head to 
the ground. In the morning it rises again. 
It was found that this phenomenon is entirely 
due to the sense of temperature. When tem- 
perature was lowered the tree bent down. 
When the temperature rose the tree went up. 
‘All the trees,’ he said, ‘have been doing this 
for ages past, and we have not noticed it.’ 
The habits of the palm tree, some of his hearers 
might think, are simply the effect of tempera- 
ture producing expansion or contraction. Un- 


fortunately, a year aftesy his experiment the 
tree died.” 


thus recorded is of a 
characteristic of the 
life of the plant. When a tree is struck, 
one does not see it move. It is thought 
to be insensitive. If a recording instru- 
ment were attached to the tip it would be 
found that each time it 4s struck it.shud- 
ders like an animal. When a _ healthy 
plant was placed in a bath of water and 
the temperature was raised to sixty de- 
grees centigrade—the critical point—it 
struggled and died and the death-spasm 
was exactly the same as the death-spasm 
of an animal. 
Dissemination of facts like these will 
encourage theorists who are “mystical.” 
They try to dwell upon a vitalistic concep- 
tion of life rather than a mechanical one. 
The mechanical theorist or the expert to 
whom life is a power using the body as its 
mechanism, may argue that since the plant 
and the animal have life in the same sense, 
his hypothesis is established. A_ third 
theory of it all is just coming into view. 
It makes life in all its forms one and the 
same and it assumes that the difference 
between “higher” and “lower” forms is 
imaginary. 


The movement 
physiological kind, 
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EDISON’S APPARATUS FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO 
HAVE “PASSED ON” 


MACHINE which could be operated 
A by personalities which have passed 
on to another existence has for some 
time engaged the thoughts of Thomas A. 
Edison. Edison does not assert that our 
personalities do pass on to another exist- 
ence. He admits that he knows nothing 
on the subject. He does think it possible 
to construct an apparatus which will be so 
delicate that if there are such personalities 
who wish to get in touch with us in this 
existence, this apparatus will at least give 
them a better opportunity to express them- 
selves than the tilting tables and raps and 
ouija boards and mediums and the other 
methods now thought to be the only means 
of communication, f 
These are Edisgn’s own words, almost 
literally reproduced from 
American, to which he adds that it is the 


crudeness of the present methods which 
makes him doubt the authenticity of pur- 
ported communications with deceased per- 


sons. He believes that if we are to make 
any real progress in psychical research it 
must be done with scientific apparatus in a 
scientific manner. Edison proceeds: 
“‘What I purpose to do,”’ he says, ‘‘is to 
furnish psychic investigators with an ap- 
paratus which will give a scientific aspect 
to their work. This apparatus, let me 
explain, is in the nature of a valve, so to 
speak. That is to say, the slightest con- 
ceivable effort is made to exert many times 
its initial power for indicative purposes. 
It is similar to a modern power house, 
where man, with his relatively puny one- 
eighth horsepower, turns a valve which 
starts a 50,000-horsepower steam turbine. 
My apparatus is along those lines, in that 
the slightest effort which it intercepts will 
be magnified many times, so as to give us 
whatever form of record we desire for the 
purpose of investigation. Beyond that I 
don't care to say anything further regard- 
ing its nature. I have been working out 
the details for some time; indeed, a collab- 
orator in this work died only the other day. 


The Scientific © 


In that he knew exactly what I am after in 
this work, I believe he ought to be the first 
to use it if he is able to do so. Of course, 
don’t forget that I am making no claims 
for the survival of personality; I am not 
promising communication with those who 
have passed out of this life. Fmerelystate 
that I am giving the psychic investigators 
an apparatus which may help them in their 
work, just as optical experts have given 
the microscope to the medical world. And 
if this apparatus fails to reveal anything of 
exceptional interest, I am afraid that I 
Shall have lost all faith in the survival of 
personality as we know it in this existence.” 

Edison does not believe in the present 
theories of life and death. He believes 
that life, like matter, is indestructible. 
Man can neither create it nor destroy it. 
Our bodies, he says, are composed of myri- 
ads of infinitesimal entities, each a unit of 
life, which ‘‘band together” to build a man. 
We have taken it for granted that each of 
us is a unit. We think of a cat, an ele- 
plant, a horse, a fish and so on as units. 
Edison is convinced that such thinking is 
wrong. All these things appear to be units 
because the life entities to which he refers 
are far too small to be detected even with 
an ultra-microscope. 

“Supposing you take a finger print of 
your thumb, in the conventional manner 
of the police records. Then burn your 
thumbs sufficiently to destroy the skin. 
Do you know that after the new skin has 
formed the finger print of your recovered 
thumb will be precisely the same as the 
first one? Yes, absolutely the same, even 
down to the last line and irregularity. f 
tried it to make sure. Here is a mystery 
which has remained unanswered until now. 

“Of course, you say, it is nature. But 
what is nature? That seems to me to be 
such an evasive reply. It means nothing. 
It is just a subterfuge—a convenient way 
of shutting off further questioning by 
merely giving an empty word for an an- 
swer. I have never been satisfied with 





CONDENSED INTO SUNS 


that word ‘nature’ Now my answer is 
that the skin didn’t happen to grow that 
way again by accident. Some one had to 
plan the new growth and to supervise it to 
make certain that it would conform in 
every way with the old skin. You do not 
know just what that pattern is, and so 


your brain plays no part in the operation. 

‘Here is where our life entities come into 
action. 

“T firmly believe that the life entities 
rebuilt that thumb with consummate care, 
drawing upon their remarkable memory 
for all the details.” 





THE PIONEER OF ASTRO- 
PHYSICS 


of the late Sir J. Norman Lockyer 

can be derived from the perfectly 
accurate statement that in his specialty 
he was no less important than Darwin was 
in his. Lockyer was to astronomy in our 
age what Cavendish was to chemistry in 
the long ago, or what Joule was to physics. 
It is true, we are reminded by a physicist 
in the London Telegraph, that Lockyer was 
fortunate in his period. He was still a 
young man when Kirchoff first demon- 
strated the possibility of determining what 
substances suns and stars were made of by 
the light which came from them. “No 
more startling revelation was ever made 
by man.” Students of science to-day can 
form no idea of the profound impression 
this made sixty years ago: 


A idea of the importance of the career 


“Newton had shown that light passed 
through a glass prism formed a band of all 
colors of the rainbow, and he propounded the 
true explanation of the phenomenon. Fraun- 
hofer and Wollaston and others were aware 
that there were markings or dark lines on this 
band of light or spectrum; and in the end Pro- 
fessor Miller, Sir Gabriel Stokes, Faucault, 
Balfour Stewart, and especially Kirchhoff, 
showed that these lines, bright or dark—as the 
results of radiation or absorption—were due to 
gases and chemical elements in the sun, and 
that the same bright or dark lines could be 
produced in the laboratory. In this way it 
came to be demonstrated that suns, stars, 
nebule, and comets are made in great part of 
the same elements as the world on which we 
live. 

“The spectroscope that rendered possible 
this astounding disclosure opened up a new 
era in physics and in the stellar sciences. 
Among those who were the earliest to realise 
the significance of these revelations in physical 
astronomy were the late Sir William Huggins 


and Norman Lockyer. They were emphati- 
cally astronomers of the new era.” 


Lockyer was the real discoverer of 


helium, which he found in the sun years 
before Ramsay established fits presence on 
earth. A later effort of Lockyer’s had to 
do with the nebular hypothesis: 


“He suggested that suns, planets, comets, 
and nebulz, were all alike aggregations of 
meteorites. He pictured the universe as tra- 
versed by innumerable swarms of meteoric 
bodies, which he represented as being so 
crowded in some places that he described these 
areas as ‘meteoritic plena,’ and these spaces 
occupied by meteoritic plena have, according 
to Lockyer, condensed into various solar sys- 
tems. His nebulez, which most astronomers 
regard as worlds in the process of formation, 
are not inconceivably vast masses of gaseous 
matter, to be condensed in time to suns and 
planets, but swarms of meteorites getting 
closer and closer aggregated by the force of 
gravity, until at length all are volatilized, and 
become stars of the highest temperature and 
brilliancy. Lockyer argued that the heavenly 
bodies can be arranged in the order of their 
temperatures, and that this order agrees with 
his hypothesis. The late Lord Kelvin showed 
a disposition to favor this ideal, but it has not 
found general acceptance. The theory of the 
origin of the universe awaits discovery.” 


A most important feature of Lockyer’s 
work, according to the London Times, was 
the close association of the laboratory with 
the observatory, so that the same observer 
could pass immediately from celestial spec- 
tra to terrestrial and back again. This 
association has now become so familiar 
that it is difficult to realize how much 
courage and initiative were required to 
establish it. 
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LEPROSY NO LONGER AN IN- 
CURABLE DISEASE 


ROM a careful review of the medical 
Fiiicerauir upon the subject for the 

past decade or two, both those well- 
known experts on leprosy Doctor J. T. 
McDonald and Doctor A. L. Dean, can not 
avoid the conviction that there has arisen a 
new and warranted confidence in the cura- 
bility of leprosy. Other students of the 
subject also declare that the time has gone 
by when leprosy was incurable. So many 
successful results are being obtained in the 
treatment of the disease in various parts 
of the world that that view of leprosy is 
out of date. 

Especial importance is placed upon the 
general welfare of patients. Here is a pic- 
ture from Public Health Reports (Washing- 
ton) of the life led at one important station 
for lepers: 

“The food is of good quality, ample, 
. well-cooked, and well-served in cheery 
dining rooms. In the dormitories, the 
patients care for their own rooms and are 
held to account for neatness and cleanli- 
ness both in person and in surroundings. 
Idleness is discouraged and meditative 
moping is not permitted. The adult males 
find occupation and diversion in vegetable 
and flower gardening, care of the live stock, 
repairs and painting, upkeep of lawns, etc., 
and the women busy themselves with the 
usual activities of home life, except the 
cooking and serving of meals. The younger 
boys and girls attend school a few hours 
daily under a teacher patient, and behave 
during the rest of the time precisely as do 
children everywhere. The entire commu- 
nity plays tennis, baseball, volley ball, bas- 
ket ball, croquet, billiards, etc., and in the 
evenings, dances and movies in the Assem- 
bly Hall are of frequent occurrence. The 
patients have their own stringed orchestra 
and singing club and every few weeks stage 
a play or a concert with costumes of their 
own design and making.” 

Cases which improve to the point where 
the clinical signs have disappeared and the 
bacillus can no longer be demonstrated are 
recommended for parole by the physician 
in charge. Paroled patients are required 


to report at stated intervals. The care 
received, the spectacle of fellow patients 
being paroled, and the general atmosphere 
of the hospital lead to a high state of 
morale. 


The remedy to which the experts already 
named pin their faith as superior to all 
ohers is chaulmoogra oil. This remedy 
has been known for years but recent im- 
provements in its mode of application 
afford encouragement to experimenters 
along untried lines. To the majority of 
patients it is nauseating and offensive to 
the stomach even when taken in slowly 
increasing doses by capsules. Its use has 
to be discontinued for a time to be begun 
later at a diminished dose. Many at- 
tempts at its modification have met with 
more or less success, one of them being a 


. formula that includes camphorated oil. It 


is used intramuscularly. 


“One young man who came in with a 
decidedly ataxic gait, unable to raise his 
body on his toes and with one hand so 
weak and deformed that he had been com- 
pelled to abandon the use of the typewriter 
a year before entering, so far improved be- 
fore his parole that his disability in walking 
had not only disappeared but he became 
one of the leading tennis players and one of 
the swiftest runners in the compound. He 
has now returned to full and efficient cler- 
ical duty in an office. A woman with all 
fingers absorbed to less than half their 
original length, after a year’s treatment, 
became able to write, to sew and knit, and 
to execute many movements and functions 
of which she had for years been deprived. 
We have had several cases of young men 
and boys who, on entering, were absolutely 
unable to button or unbutton their cloth- 
ing and were compelled to accept the as- 
sistance of their fellow patients, but who, 
after a few months’ treatment, became 
entirely independent and self-reliant in 
that respect. We have some young women 
and girls who entered with little and ring 
fingers partially crooked, who are now able 
voluntarily to straighten them after many 
months of inability to do so.” 
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THE MOST MISUNDERSTOOD OF 
ALL KINDS OF LYING 


YTHOMANIA is defined by the 
M competent Professor Dupré—a 

specialist in this field of investiga- 
tion—as a diseased tendency, more or less 
voluntary and conscious, to falsehood 
through the creation of fables passed off as 
fact. The ‘creative imagination underlies 
all symptoms of the malady in its perfect 
manifestation. This morbid state can be 
distinguished definitely from other kinds of 
lying. It must not be confused with vari- 
ations from the truth of which the mad 
are guilty nor with the narration of those 
fictitious events which belong in the class of 
pure fraud. Neither is mythomania a 
thing like the simple lying of the witness in 
court nor the skillful mixture of fact and 
falsehood with which gifted liars befool 
their fellow creatures. 

Mythomania in its morbid form is char- 
acterized by a lack of finality in the thing 
told, the undue prolongation of the narra- 
tive itself, its inadequacy to convey an idea 


from the mind of the mythomaniac to the 
mind of the listener. The lie of the mytho- 
maniac is often prejudicial to himself or at 
any rate it does nothing to promote his 
interests and it usually goes with other 


mental traits of an anomalous kind. In the 
words of Professor Dupré, as we find them 
in the Indépendance belge (Brussels) : 


“All who are temperamentally or constitu- 
tionally disposed to deceive the persons about 
them through the spoken word or through 
epistolary communication or through the 
medium of conduct, when the fiction in the 
case is complicated, enduring and too pro- 
tracted for a practical purpose, must be 
deemed mentally sick. Théy are fit subjects 
for careful study as pathological cases, for their 
motives are of a pathological nature, not cor- 
responding to any rationalized purpose or 
spring of action. When through the display 
of this form of falsehood the mythomaniac 
leads to serious events in his own circle because 
of his capacity to infest his social or domestic 
atmosphere with the spirit of his falsehood, we 
must recognize a true case of mythomania. 
There are borderlands between this kind of 


lying and other kinds, but the true mytho- 


maniac does not stand long on the edge.” 


Mythomania is the most misunderstood 
of all forms of lying, we are told moreover, 
and when the patient is young and inex- 
perienced the most serious consequences 
can ensue if his case be not diagnosed in 
good time. The malady need not be taken 
too seriously in its incipient stages. It is 
infectious, like many other mental mala- 
dies. There is a time of life at which 
mythomania is in a way of speaking a 
physiological fact and that time is early 
childhood. The child is primitive, curious, 
timid, credulous, endowed therefore with 
great suggestibility. The mythomaniac 
activity of the child has different stages. 
Mere alteration of the truth is one of them. 
Simple lying is another, altho it must not be 
too hastily set down as such. Repetition is 
also'a factor in one of the advanced stages 
of the malady. Care must be taken when 
mythomania is suspected in the child not to 
ply it with questions that intimidate it, or 
to pass swiftly from interrogation to con- 
demnation, or to confuse the young mind 
with indications of the impression it is 
making upon those who listen. A mytho- 
maniac of tender years falling into the 


’ clutches of incompetent inquisitors will 


rear a fabric of falsehood that may set a 
community by the ears and involve inno- 
cent people in grievous trouble. 

In the adult, mythomania is the result of 
the persistence of the fable-making pro- 
pensity of the little child and may be 
defined as a kind of intellectual immatu- 
rity—often in contrast with the rest of the 
mentality. The mythomaniac is frequently 
an amazingly well developed being in all 
respects outside of his affliction. Mytho- 
mania is far more frequent among women 
than among men. The good traits of the 
mythomaniac include an almost unfailing 
presence of mind, which rescues him or her 
from a fatal slip that might cause detection, 
an extreme tenacity and a rare domination 
of self and of the mentality. Often the 
mythomaniac will accuse himself of the 
most detestable crimes and make circum- 
stantial confessions that baffle the skill of 
the ablest detectives. 
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A GREAT TRIUMPH OF EXTINCT 
REPTILE RECONSTRUCTION 


NE of the most striking and inexpli- 
O cable forms of extinct repitilan life 

goes by the name of dimetrodon. 
It may be referred to as the giant-spined 
reptile because of the high spines developed 
along the back. A specimeg was found in 
northern Texas about three years ago by 
the veteran collector of fossils, Mr. Charles 
H. Sternberg, and it was subsequently 
acquired from him for the national collec- 
tions. It is, according to the recently 
issued report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the most perfect skeleton of its kind 
known at this time and is the first one to 
be exhibited as a free mount, there being 
no less than three others elsewhere exhib- 
ited in bas-relief. There were many 
difficulties to be overcome in the mounting 
of a skeletom of such fragite proportions. 
An idea of the painstaking care’ required 


in fitting together the broken pieces of | 


bone, cleaning off the adhering rock, re- 


storing missing parts and articulating and 
mounting the bones may be gleaned from 
the fact that eighteen months of steady 
labor of one man was devoted to this 
specimen. It was placed on exhibition 
lately. 

The pose adopted is suggested by a study 
of living lizards, with the front of the body 
raised from the ground, the rear portion 
lowered with hind legs spread out, head 
raised, with jaws open, showing the rows 
of strong, slightly recurved teeth, as if 
angrily defying some one who had sud- 
denly blocked his path. 

Aside from the large head and strong 
short limbs, the most striking feature of 
Dimetrodon is the high dorsal fin along the 
back, formed by the lengthening of the 
neural spines of the vertebrae. These 
range in length from 6 inches on the neck 
to over 3% feet above the center of the 
back. That in life these tall spinous pro- 
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THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE DESCENDANT 
The large animal is a restoration of the Dimetrodon and the small creature above the head of 


the dimetrodon is a live lizard’s picture. 


The lizard is found in tropical America and it is small 


whereas the huge ancestor was found on parts of this continent before the ice age. 





CONVERSATION OUT OF THE FIRMAMENT 


cesses were united by a thin membrane of 
scaled skin there is little doubt. 

The one living lizard which appears to 
throw some light on the problem presented 
by this fossil is a basilisk from tropical 
America. The crest on the back of this 
basilisk, tho not so high nor so extensive 
as in the Dimetrodon, is supported by the 
elongated spinous processes of the verte- 
brae, and these bear a striking resemblance 
to the crest of the extinct form. In general 
appearance all the basilisks, of which there 
are several species, suggest the idea of liz- 
ards upon whose back has been set a fish 
fin. It seems that in this animal we have 
the best suggestion of the probable appear- 
ance in life of the Dimetrodon fin or crest 
along the back. In trying to account for 
some practical use for this unusual appen- 
dage it has been suggested that it may have 
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resembled some of the ancient vegetation 
and thus served to conceal the animal as it 
lay in wait for its prey. Professor Case 
the acknowledged authority on the so- 
called Permian reptiles, sees no adequate 
answer to the question. He writes: ‘‘The 
elongate spines were useless, so far as I can 
imagine, and I have been puzzling over 
them for several years. It is impossible 
to conceive of them as useful either for 
defense or concealment, or in any other 
way than as a great burden to the crea- 
tures that bore them. They must have 
been a nuisance in getting through the 
vegetation and a great drain upon the 
creature’s vitality, both to develop them 
and to keep them in repair."’ The genus 
succeeded despite of them, or perished 
because of them in the opinion of this 
able observer 





LIMITATIONS AND “BOUNDLESS 
POSSIBILITIES” OF WIRE- 
LESS TALK 


of wireless telephony in speaking with 
an aircraft pilot flying a hundred miles 
away have aroused expectations that tele- 
phone wires may soon become as obsolete 


GS or wire of the successful employment 


as the semaphore. But these stories, while 
true, do not reveal the limitations of wire- 
less communication. Experts in wireless 
who have been conducting the elaborate 
experiments of the British government 
lately do not reveal any present prospect 
that people will be able to dispense with the 
telephone proper. 

The factor that counts most is that the 
ethereal waves take up a great deal of room. 
A message or an electrical impulse commu- 
nicated by means of a wire circuit occupies 
no more space in transmission than the 
diameter of a wire. Radial waves travel 
in all directions from the transmitting 
point. There is not, so far as we can see 
now, sufficient room in the atmosphere for 
two waves of the same kind at the same 
time. They get in each other’s way to 
such an extent that coherency becomes 
impossible. 


There is a more important limitation. 
A “‘talker’’ can transmit only to an expect- 
ant “listener.” This means that the “re- 
ceiver’’ must always be listening. There 
is as yet no reliable method, in spite of 
statements to the contrary, whereby a 
person can call up somebody else on the 
wireless telephone. For this reason con- 
versation in the accepted sense is out of 
the question. There can be no switching 
over from listening to speaking to suit 
personal convenience. 

It is five years since the first successful 
demonstration of long-distance telephon- 
ing without wires. In 1915 a speech was 
transmitted from Washington to the Eiffel 
Tower, about 2,500 miles, and the signals 
are said to have been heard in the other 
direction at Honolulu. A practical and 
valuable instance of its successful use was 
on the occasion of President Wilson's re- 
turn home from the Peace Conference, 
when he received in mid-ocean important 
messages from his Ministers. 

The most modern development of wire- 
less telephony is in communication with 
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moving ships or aircraft. The [British] 
Air Ministry has been most active in this 
field. But experiments are embarrassed, 
according to an expert writing in the Lon- 
don Chronicle, by a too free use of the air 
by other radio messages. Spacious as the 
firmament is, it will not accommodate 
wave lengths that clash. ‘It is not yet 
clear whether the British Air Ministry 
intends to claim aerial jurisdiction to the 
zenith, but it is conceivable that it might 
try to do so in war time, on the ground 
that official messages cannot be subjected 
to ‘interference.’ But the Ministry can- 
not prevent espionage. ‘Listening in’ is a 
drawback to the transmission of secrets by 
wireless; and at present any listener whose 
receiver becomes attuned to the transmit- 
ter of an official message can tap it.” 
Despite its limitations, the future of 
wireless is assured. Proof of this is af- 
forded by the discovery which caused such 
a sensation at the Copenhagen celebration 
the other day in honor of the great Danish 
scientist Oersted. 
seem to have discovered a phenomenon 
reminding one of electro-magnetism, but 
with this difference, that by the new dis- 


Two young scientists — 
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covery it is possible, with a relatively small 
voltage, to create an attraction by a 
hitherto unknown force between two slabs 
touching each other. By placing a litho- 
graphic stone against a metal plate and 
passing a very small electric current 
through them, it is possible to make two 
bodies cohere*so that they can scarcely be 
torn asunder. This discovery has been 
utilized for the telephone. Words spoken 
in one part of a building were heard dis- 
tinctly by an audience in another part. 
The reports suggest that the difficulty of 
carrying on a conversation by wireless may 
yet be overcome. The preliminary report 
from Copenhagen tells that a stringless 
violin was placed on the apparatus, and 
music played into another apparatus at 
the other end of the building was heard as 
if the player were in the lecture room itself. 
Speech was transmitted in the same way 
quite distinctly with the speakers’ own in- 
tonation. This experiment caused a tre- 
mendous sensation. Finally there was a 
demonstration on an apparatus for taking 
wireless messages, which with the greatest 
accuracy wrote down over 600 words a 
minute. 





VORONOFF’S OWN ACCOUNT OF 
HIS OPERATION TO RESTORE 
LOST YOUTH 


ENEWAL of the worn out glandular 
R “cogs and wheels’ of the body so 
that its mechanism shall again func- 

tion perfectly is the purpose of the famous 
operation of Doctor Serge Voronoff, direc- 
tor of expgrimental surgery at the Collége 


de France. Voronoff explains that the 
grafting of glands will become an every- 
day procedure, just as bone grafting grew 
to be a commonplace of surgical practice 
quite recently. As a consequence human 
life may be extended much beyond the 
present limits. 

The Voronoff theory involves the sex 
gland. Unlike the other glands, which 


* Lire: A Stupy oF THe Means OF RESTORING VI- 
TAL ENERGY AND PROLONGING Lire. By Serge Voro- 
noff. Translated by Evelyn Bostwick Voronoff. New 
York: Dutton. 


excite or moderate the activity of a limited 
number of glands, the sex gland, says Voro- 
noff,* influences the organism as a whole. 
It stimulates cerebral activity as well as 
muscular energy and amorous passion. 
“It pours into the stream of the blood a 
species of vital fluid which restores the 
energy of all the cells, and spreads happi- 
ness and a feeling of well-being and the 
plentitude of life throughout our organ- 
ism. The period of its greatest activity 
corresponds to the greatest expansion of 
all our faculties. It is the moment when 
our ebullient brain and our over-stimulated 
energy incite us to the most daring actions. 
The idea of capturing this marvefous force, 
of placing it at our service when its natural 
source begins to dry up as we advance in 
age, had haunted my mind for a number of 





DEATH IN SECTIONAL COMPARTMENTS 


years, ever since my studies in the case of 
the Egyptian eunuchs had revealed to me 
all the importance of the internal secretion 
of this gland.”’ 

Brown-Séquard, the celebrated physialo- 
gist, informed the Académie de Médicine, 
in 1889, that, having had an injection ob- 
tained from the glandular sac of the ram 
by means of the trituration of the sexual 
organs of the animal administered to him, 
he had, at the age of seventy, recovered 
the force and energy of youth, with mani- 
festations unknown to him for a number of 
years. 

The application of the Brown-Séquard 
method has not, however, realized the 
hopes which were entertained for it, and 
it has been almost entirely abandoned. 
Nevertheless, says Voronoff, Brown- 
Séquard’s affirmation was exact, and his 
belief that a source of vital energy had 
been discovered in the sex glands was true 
and correct. 

Is it possible to cast aside one’s old organs 
like worn clothes and replace them with new 
organs? Three scientists have tried, says 
Voronoff. Paul Bert, Ollier and Carrel 
have achieved so much of late that surgical 
grafting has become a part of current prac- 
tice. The grafting of a young sex gland in 
full activity means incorporating in the 
organism the very source of our organic 
action. Thus the body would be supplied 
not with a dead product, incomplete, often 
changed, introduced from time to time by 
means of subcutaneous injections, but with 
a living organ, carrying out its functions 
itself. To graft this gland is to place it in 
direct communication with our blood ves- 
sels, which will undertake to transport the 
precious fluid in proportion to its estab- 
lishment in the intimacy of our tissues. 

For the past few years Voronoff, accord- 
ingly, made a series of experiments upon 
rams and he-goats, worn out by old age, 
kept at the physiological station of the 
Collége de France. Testicular grafting 
has been practiced in a number of cases 
upon normal males, upon castrated males, 


upon normal females, upon castrated fe-- 


males and upon very old, exhausted and 
enfeebled males. The restoration of youth 
in the aging specimens was magical and to 
this day all the animals are enjoying the 
best of health and there is nothing to indi- 


cate a return on their part to the wretched 
condition in which they were before graft- 
ing. Several of these animals have ex- 
ceeded the age limits which animals of their 
species attain and, instead of showing sigus 
of decrepitude, of senility, they give proof 
of an astonishing vigor. 

“How long will this last?’’ asks Voronoff. 
“When will the moment arrive for this new 
gland to be in turn attacked by atrophy 
and cease to exercize its stimulating effect 
upon the organism? I donot know. The 
future will tell. But what I can affirm is 
that some for two years and others for three 
have enjoyed good health which they did 
not possess during the years immediately 
preceding the graft, that some among them 
have procreated young, something they 
had been altogether incapable of doing for 
a long space of time, and that instead of 
pitiful beasts, timid and dejected, showing 
the marks of senile decrepitude, they have 
once more become superb animals, full of 
spirit, aggressive and belligerent. And 
since I have seen them in their wretched- 
ness, and the only treatment given them 
has been the grafting on them of sex glands 
taken from young animals, I am convinced. 
I know that inventors readily confuse their 
desire with realization, and that in all sin- 
cerity, by a sort of auto-suggestion, they 
behold as fact what, actually, has only 
transpired in their imagination. This, 
however, cannot be the case here. The 
dropping of a lamb in a stable where for a 
year and a half an impotent old ram, tot- 
tering on its legs, suffering from urinary 
incontinence as a result of extreme old age, 
has been shut up with a young ewe cannot 
be regarded as auto-suggestion, any more 
than the disappearance of the ram's urinary 
incontinence and the trembling of his legs.”’ 

This may seem strange to those who for- 
get that the various tissues of the body do 
not die when the individual dies. Several 
tissues survive the death of the individual 
for hours. The epidermis retains its vi- 
tality long after death and one may see the 
hairs of the beard growing on a corpse. 
The bones survive for eighteen hours and, 
if removed before that interval, retain all 
their vitality. The other organs, accord+ 
ing to their structural delicacy, give evi- 
dence of life for a longer or shorter period 
but invariably for a shorter period than in 
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the case of the skin and bones. The brain 
is the first to succumb, yet not swiftly 
enough to prevent the head detached from 
the body of an executed man from finding 
time to realize its situation. 
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When these organs are removed in time 
they may be kept alive for weeks if pre- 
served in refrigerators wuere the tempera- 
ture is maintained at zero—a well known 
fact by this time. 





THE JAPANESE 


PRODIGY WHO 


DOES FIVE THINGS AT ONCE 


OST of us have been taught that 
no one can do more than one thing 
at a time and do it well, but Tameo 

Kajiyama is a striking instance to the 
contrary. He can think and do a number 
of totally different things simultaneously. 
While under a fire of questions he reads a 
paper and writes on a screen with extreme 
rapidity backwards the news of the day. 
All the time his mind is busy solving arith- 
metical problems, involving the extraction 
of cube roots, set him by those who seek to 
test this capacity of his. He writes with 
equal facility with either hand or with both 


hands, backwards and forwards or upside 
down—different sentences at the very mo- 
ment he is talking about something else. 
All this, with other temarkable things he 
does simultaneously, is not, it seems a 


“trick” performance in any sense. It is 
an exhibition of mental concentration and 
agility brought to an abnormal pitch of 
perfection, a revelation of the unsuspected 
possibilities of the human brain. Mental 
concentration is an exercise much prized in 
the east and Kajiyama learned to concen- 
trate. It was a slow process. A little 
more every day and something fresh every 
day. Now he can command at will the 
capacities of his brain, switch on or off the 
various currents of thought and make each 
cell of gray matter perform its desired func- 
tions. Mr. Kajiyama writes of himself 
thus in the London Mail: 


“People ask me if it is not harmful to the 
brain to tax it with several actions at the same 
time. 

“T do not think it is; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve it to be exceedingly beneficial, by increas- 
ing the power of concentration to learn to do 
more than one thing at a time. 

“Will-power is really the foundation of the 
mind. Without it civilization and human 


progress are unthinkable. And it is the will- 
power of man which distinguishes him from 
lower animals and makes him the master of 
all things that exist on this earth. 

“To do a certain thing we must concentrate 
our attention upon that certain thing, as, for 
instance, reading a newspaper. 

“To do two things at the same time we must 
concentrate our attention upon two different 
subjects simultaneously ; and to do three things, 
concentrate upon three things at a time, and so 
on. But since, in order to concentrate our 
attention, we must rely upon will-power, the 


.question of whether or not we can do more 


than one thing at a time depends upon the 
strength and the nature of the will-power we 
possess,” 


It is supposed by many people that we 
can do well only one thing at a time be- 
cause we can direct only one “attention” 
at a time; but Mr. Kajiyama examined 
carefully the working of the will in its 
bearings upon concentration. He found, 
he says, that in an ordinary action of the 
mind—for example, the reading of a news- 
paper—we use only about one fifth of the 
power of attention we possess, leaving the 
remaining four-fifths diffused: 


“And it is this diffused part of the attention 
which makes us conscious of things around us, 
altho we are not intentionally directing our 
thoughts upon them. So the stronger the 
diffused part of attention the greater is the 
possibility of distraction. 

“We must learn to concentrate as much of 
our attention as possible in order to make the 
diffused part less. The stronger the concen- 
tration the weaker the power of distraction. 

“Now, doing two things at the same time 
means to concentrate two-fifths of the atten- 
tion upon two different subjects simultane- 
ously. To do this it would naturally require 
twice as much mental effort and therefore 
twice as much will-power.” 





THE ADVENT OF KEMPF 


FREUDISM PASSING FROM ROMANCE 
TO REALITY 


HE passing of the old psychoanalytic 
order is announced by André Tridon 
in the New York Cal/. Mr. Tridon, 
who is himself the author of two books on 
psychoanalysis and has delivered scores of 
lectures on this subject, affirms his convic- 
tion that Freud will always be revered as 
the founder of psychoanalysis, but that the 
scepter has already passed out of his hands. 
His disciples, Jung and Adler, were the 
first to break his authority; and now a third 
figure, Edward J. Kempf, clinical psychi- 
atrist at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is rising to supremacy. Be- 
tween_the original Freudian Libido Theory 
and Kempf’s Dynamic Mechanism, says 
Mr. Tridon, there is the same chasm as that 
which separates alchemy from chemistry. 
Mr. Tridon starts with what might be 
called the common denominator of all psy- 
choanalytic schools, and he defines it as 
follows: ‘All ‘mental’ abnormalities are 
due to some repression, and their correc- 


tion depends upon the possibility of releas- 
ing in normal ways the energy wasted by 


that repression.’’ Unfortunately, he con- 
tinues, Freud did not follow the progress of 
modern neurology, and his vocabulary is 
sadly similar to that of the academic psy- 
chologists. Words like libido, censor, con- 
version, sublimation are deplorably vague, 
“as vague as Bergson’s vital urge.” 

Jung, so the argument proceeds, im- 
proved upon Freud's theories by doing 
away with the ‘‘sexual obsession’ and ad- 
mitting that certain phenomena may not 
be more than symbols. He broadened 
Freud’s teachings, but he is vague, like 
Freud, and as indifferent to neurology. 

Adler led psychoanalysis away from ro- 
mantic vagueness and toward physiological 
accuracy through what Mr. Tridon de- 
scribes as “his theory of organ inferiority."’ 
He felt the necessity of establishing a more 
intimate connection between physical and 
mental manifestations. ‘It is only,’’ Mr. 
Tridon explains, ‘‘when we know for sure 
what part of the organism produces an emo- 
tion and what part of the organism is affect- 
ed by a given emotion that we shall under- 
stand the relations between body and mind."’ 


Edward J. Kempf, clinical psychiatrist at 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
has attacked the problem from a new angle 
which Mr. Tridon defines as follows: 


“Kempf considers the organism as a bio- 
logical machine which assimilates, conserves, 
transforms and expends energy. 

“All those operations are regulated by the 
autonomic, nervous system, which keeps in 
touch with the environment through the sen- 
sory-motor nervous system. 

“Conduct becomes a compromize between 
the two sections of the autonomic nervous 
system, one promoting all the activities which 
upbuild the individual and assure the continu- 
ance of the race, and the other stopping all 
those activities to assure individual safety. 

“‘The first section is the libido, the other the 
censor. All the information which physiology 
and neurology can give us as to the secretions, 
attitudes, emotions corresponding to the activi- 
ties of those two sections are drawn upon to 
sketch a picture of the personality which satis- 
fies, not dreamers, but scientists, to whont 
accuracy is dear."’ 


Kempf, it seems, does not accept Freud's 
theory that repressed sex cravings are at 
the bottom of every mental disturbance. 
He holds that any of the primary emotions 
—love, hate, hunger, shame, sorrow, fear, 
disgust—may cause a neurosis under appro- 
priate conditions. As far as terminology 
goes, Kempf does away with all the im- 
pressive and meaningless words which old- 
time psychiatrists adopted to designate 
the various forms of insanity. ‘Paranoia; 
dementia praecox, manic-depressive states, 
sound good and impress patients, but mean 
nothing, being merely a superficial descrip- 
tion of oertain symptoms. Kempf uses 
the word ‘neurosis’ for every mental dis- 
turbance, without any exception.” 

Kempf's book, ‘‘The Autonomic Func- 
tions and the Personality,"’ is recommended 
by Mr. Tridon to all who want to pursue 
this subject further. It is rather technical, 
however, and laymen might first digest 
W. B. Cannon's “Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Fear, Anger and Rage,"’ which illuminates 
the relation between emotions and inner 
secretions. The article concludes: 
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“With Kempf’s advent we witness the pass- 
ing of the old psychoanalytic order. The ro- 
mance of psychoanalysis, with its slightly 
naughty connotation, is dead. Enter the sci- 
entific measurements and tests which are char- 
acteristic of a science. Between the original 
Freudian Libido Theory and Kempf’s Dyna- 
mic Mechanism there is the same chasm which 
separates alchemy from chemistry. One thing, 
however, we must never forget: But for the 
picturesque alchemists of old, the science of 
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modern chemistry might not have progressed 
as far as it has. 

“But for Freud, the splendid psychoanalytic 
hypothesis might have remained in the limbo 
of psychology another century. 

“Unless we study Freud’s complete works 
religiously we shall never understand perfectly 
the psychoanalytic viewpoint. His interpre- 
tation of dreams is the key and the only key to 
a modern constructive interpretation of men- 
tal disturbances.”’ 





IS THERE A WORLD-WIDE JEWISH 
PERIL? 


Henry Ford in the Dearborn /nde- 

pendent several months ago turns out 
to be but one phase of a movement that is 
assuming world-wide proportions. We are 
all familiar with the so-called Bolshevik 
peril. It is linked now, with a “‘Jewish- 
Masonic conspiracy’’ which, if successful, 
is to bring the existing order tumbling 
about our ears. The atmosphere in which 


és HE anti-Semitic crusade launched by 


the charge of such a conspiracy is made and 
answered can only be described as a very 
disturbing symptom of the haunted and 
unwholesome condition in which the war 


has left the public mind. The charge itself 
can not be lightly dismissed for the reason 
that it is holding the attention of many of 
the most influential journals in the English- 
speaking world. 

The whole controversy started last 
spring with a booklet entitled ‘“The Jewish 
Peril,’’ issuied by the official printers of the 
British Government, 
woode. ‘‘The Jewish Peril’’ has its Ameri- 
can counterpart in a volume just published 
entitled ‘‘The Protocols and World Revolu- 
tion’’ (Small, Maynard). A third book, 
printed both in England and America, is 
prefaced by H. A. Gwynne, editor of the 
London Morning Post, and appears here 
under the title, ‘‘The Cause of World Un- 
rest”’ (Putnam). 

All of these books have the same motive 
and all are based on a series of mysterious 
documents known as ‘Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion.’’ Where these pro- 
tocols came from, whether they are genuine 
or forged, are the subjects of heated con- 


. later published in France. 


Eyre and Spottis-. 


troversy. They are introduced by a 
‘Professor Sergyei Nilus,’’ who is almost as 
mysterious as the documents and who seems 
to have been employed in the Russian 
Secret Service in the period preceding the 
abortive revolution of 1905. He published 
the documents first in Russia. They were 
He gives three 
explanations of how he came by them. 
According to one explanation, he received 
them from a woman who stole them from 
“one of the most influential and highly 
initiated leaders of Freemasonry ... at 
the close of a secret meeting in France.” 
According to another explanation, they 
were taken from the safes of ‘“‘the Head- 
quarter Offices of the Society of Zion in 
France.’ There is a third story that they 
came not from France but from Switzer- 
land, and that they are the secret minutes 
of meetings held in connection with the 
Zionist Congress in Basle in 1897. 
Whatever their source, these documents 
are felt to have exerted a strong and sinister 
influence on thousands of minds. They 
have been found on the bodies of soldiers 
killed in the war. They have been used 
with deadly effect to foment pogroms all 
over Russia. They purport to reveal a 
secret international plot on the part of 


_ Jews to overthrow Christianity and exist- 


ing governments and to inaugurate some 
kind of a Jewish super-nation ruled by a 
Jewish monarch. Social revolution, com- 
munism, anarchy, are accepted as steps 
toward the final’goal. The first protocol 
begins, as it were, in the middle of a 
sentence: 





TRYING TO SCARE THE WORLD WITH “PROTOCOLS” 


“ . . Putting aside fine phrases, we shall 
speak of the significance of each thought: by 
comparisons and deductions we shall throw 
light upon surrounding facts. ... It must 
be noted that men with bad instincts are more 
in number than the good, and therefore the 
best results in governing them are attained by 
violence and terror, and not by academic dis- 
cussions.” 


After the assertion that every man aims 
at power and most would sacrifice the gen- 
eral good for their own welfare, there fol- 
lows the statement: 


“Political freedom is an idea but not a fact. 
This idea one must know how to use as a bait 
to attract the masses of the people so as to 
crush those in authority. This task is the 
easier if the oppanent himself has been in- 
fected with the idea of Liberty or Liberalism, 
and for the sake of an idea is willing to yield 
some of his power.” 


The second protocol begins with a refer- 
ence to the value of economic wars, which 
place the Gentiles in the conspirators’ 
hands. The third speaks of the importance 
of instilling class-hatred into the people: 


“This hatred will be still further magnified 
by the effect of an economic crisis, which will 
stop dealings on the exchanges and bring in- 
dustry to a standstill. We shall create by all 
the secret subterranean méthods open to us, 
and with the aid of gold, which is all in our 
hands, a universal economic crisis, whereby 
we shall throw upon the streets whole mobs of 
workers simultaneously in all the countries of 
Europe. These mobs will rush with delight 
and shed the blood of those whom, in the sim- 
plicity of their ignorance, they have envied 
from their cradles, and whose property they 
will then be able to loot. 

“Ours they will not touch, because the mo- 
ment of attack will be known to us, and we 
shall take measures to protect our own.” 


“The Cause of World Unrest" lays special 
stress on the part that Freemasons have 
played in this worldwide ‘conspiracy.’ 
It begins with the Knight Templars. Some- 
how, it tells us, the Knight Templars allied 
themselves with the Jews and were rightly 
condemned. Their survivors and certain 
Jews have since that time cemented the 
alliance with Masonic rites, and have 
organized insurgent movements from the 
French Revolution to the present time. 
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Much is made of the influence on Free- 
masonry of the ‘Filuminati,’’ a mystical 
secret sect which sprang up in Bavaria 
under the leadership of Adam Weishaupt ip 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Jews and Masons are even held responsi- 
ble for disturbances in Ireland. Bolshevik 
Russia is pointed to as an illustration of 
how the new secret Jewish tactics work out 
in practical life. The part that Jews played 
in the Paris Conference is emphasized, 
quotations being given from Jews them- 
selves to show that the League of Nations 
is a Jewish enterprize—in the words of a 
prominent Jew ‘an essentially Jewish 
aspiration.”’ 

The most effective reply to this anti- 
Jewish literature has been made in the 
London Spectator by Lucian Wolf, Fellow 
of the Institute of Journalists and vice- 
President of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England. He claims that the so-called 
“‘protocols’’ are documents forged to de- 
fame a people, and his arguments leave a 
deep impression. ‘He makes good his 
contention,’’ the Spectator says. The same 
paper, however goes on to express its con- 
viction that the “Jewish Peril'’ booklet was 
not the sole work of an agent provocateur but 
was based on the outpourings of some crazy 
and embittered Jewish zealot. 

It is Lucien Wolf's contention that the 
booklet belongs fundamentally to a type of 
forgery which was common enough in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
party passions ran high and the reckless 
scurrilities of political warfare could not be 
made effective without the concoction of 
bogus documents. The theory of a Jewish 
conspiracy against religion and world-order 
is, he says, at last three centuries old. “It 
was the staple of the pseudo-Apocalyptic 
literature of Antichrist and the Wandering 
Jew which assailed the early years of the 
Reformation and filled the literary armory 
of the League during the Thirty Yeags’ 
War. It took more definite political shape 
in the tracts and broadsheets, afterwards 
collected by the German Clericals under 
the title of Anabaptisticum et Enthusiastt- 
cum Pantheon, which explained the Puritan 
Revolution in England—the Bolshevism of 
its day—as a plot against Christianity and 
Monarchy contrived by the Quacker, Frey- 
Geister und Heil- und Gottlosen Juden.”” 
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After the French Revolution and the up- 
heavals of 1830 and 1848 a fresh impulse 
was given to the agitation. 

In 1868, according to Mr. Wolf, an in- 
genious German named Hermann Goedsche, 
who had been dismissed from the Prussian 
Postal Service for forgery, conceived the 
idea of galvanizing the agitation into 
effective life by fabricating a document 
which would serve his purpose. 


“His document took the form of a Jewish 
avowal of all the designs and machinations 
attributed to the Jews. It introduced the 
public to a secret assembly of the ‘Elect of 
Israel’ held once in every century round the 
tomb of a mythical ‘Grand Master Caleb, the 
Holy Rabbi Simeon ben Jehudah.’ The par- 
ticular meeting of which Goedsche’s document 
is a sort of protocol is addressed by a Chief 
Rabbi who expounds the plan of Simeon, 
handed down from generation to generation, by 
which the Jews may secure their domination 
over all the nations of the earth. This plan is 
in close agreement with the hypothesis of 
Gougenot des Mousseaux and similar writers. 


The Jews are to work with gold and the Press - 
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THE RUSSIAN VERSION OF THE JEWISH 
“PROTOCOLS” 


Showing the title-page of a book by a one-time “‘pro- 
fessor’ in the Czar’s employ who claimed to have 
discovered a world-wide plot on the part of Jews and 
Freemasons to overthrow civilization. 
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for the subversion of Monarchy and Chris- 
tianity. They are to act as a universal dis- 
turbing and demoralizing instrumerit and in 
particular they are to seduce and stir up the pro- 
letariat to political revolution, so that eventu- 
ally they may establish the Jewish Universal 
Monarchy on the ruins of Christian society. 
This document, which passed unnoticed at the 
time, was seized upon in the early eighties by 
the more irresponsible elements of the anti- 
Semitic movement then in process of formation 
by Treitschke and Stocker, and widely cir- 
culated as a broadsheet... . 

“The protocols are, in short, an amplified 
imitation of Goedsche’s handiwork adapted to 
the circumstances of the Russian Revolution 
of 1905.” 


Substantially the same view of the pro- 
tocols as that expressed by Lucien Wolf is 
taken by Israel Zangwill in England by 
Salomon Reinach in France, and by William 
Hard in America. But meanwhile the 
London Morning Post continues its anti- 
Semitic diatribes; the Spectator says that 
there is a Jewish peril; and controversy 
rages in this country. 

A reviewer in our leading Roman Catho- 
lic weekly, America, thinks that the new 
anti-Jewish books make ‘‘fascinating read- 
ing.”’ He goes on to say: 

“The documents which were first pub- 
lished in 1905 may*or may not be authentic, but 
some things are quite certain, as follows: the 
super-nation, the so-called League of Nations, 
is contained therein; the wretched plan carried 
out in Russia is clearly outlined, and many of 
the atrocities committed in that unhappy 
country are set down. In estimating these 
points, it is well to remember these facts 
pointed out by publicists like H. A. Gwynne, 
that eighty per cent of the Bolshevist leaders in 
Russia are Jews, that the revolutions in the 
countries of Europe have been inaugurated 
and in some cases carried out by Jews, that the 
Bolshevist movement has been chiefly directed 
by Jews.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
also takes the *‘Jewish peril” seriously, and, 
in a lengthy editorial, declares: ‘‘For the 
present, it is sufficient to draw attention to 
the fact that these ideals keep reappearing 
with a curious and significant regularity, at 
moments of great political commotion, and 
exercizing an extraordinary and appalling 
effect upon world politics. For it was the 
naked theory of Adam Weishaupt that no 





scruple was to be per- 
mitted to be taken at any 
evil which would make for 
the advantage of the order, 
since the order itself was 
superior to every other 
consideration, which was 
the dominant note of ‘kul- 
tur’ in its insistence of the 
State before morality. It 
was this theory more than 
any one other thing, which 
brought about the recent 
world war.” 

The Christian Work (New 
York), on the other hand, 
prints an article by Fred- 
erick Lynch regretting that 
any one should say or do 
anything at just this time 
to revive race hatred of any 
sort; and the New York 
Nation is indignant when 
it contemplates what it 
calls the revival of a hoary 
shame among us: 


“The motive for the emer- 
gence of these old forgeries 
and slanders at this moment 
in history is clear enough. 
The industrial revolution of 
today is attributed to Jewish 
conspirators precisely as was 
the Puritan . Revolution in 


“THE JEWISH PERIL" 








GOEDSCHE. 


“ Our are ccnserva+ 
tive, fai to the: religious 
ceremonies and customs which 
have been bequeathed to us 
by our ancestors, but our 
interest exacts that we should 
simulate. a zeel for the social 
questions which are the order 
of the day, especially those 
which deal with the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of work- 
men. In reality our efforts 
should be directed to captur- 
ing this movement of public 
opinion. The blindness of the 
masses, their propensity to 
yield themselves to oratory as 
cmpty as it is sonorous makes 
of them an easy pry and a 
docile instrument of populerity 
a shall find 
without di ty ameng our 
own i the expression of 
rach fet at a 
23 e as 
Christians find in their enthu- 
eiasm. a We must = much ~ 

i sustain 

tariat and bring it within the 
reach of those who have money 
et their di . _ By this 
means we be a to 
raise the masses whenever we 
please, to lead them into 
upheavals and _ revolutions. 
Each of these catastrophes 
will advance by a long stride 
our own racial interests and 
will rapidly bring us nearer to 
cur one great end—that of 
reigning over all the earth as 
it has been promised to us by 
our Father Abraham.” 
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“We intend to 
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NILUS. 
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England, the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1905. The technique 
of reaction, whether economic 
or political, has not changed 
with the ages. Its essence has always been to 
divert the attention of the masses from real to 
fancied dangers, and to blind them to their true 
interests by playing upon their superstitious 
fears and their tribal prejudices. The Czars 
veiled their iniquities by staging pogroms; the 
Polish imperialists seek to stifle the conscious- 
ness of typhus, hunger, and needless warfare by 
setting the people against their Jewish com- 
patriots; international finance, having sown the 
wind and reaped the whirlwind, finds it easy 
and useful to point to Eisner, Trotzky, and 
even to Morris Hillquit, not as to thinkers and 
revolutionaries, but as to members of a con- 
spiracy undertaken by an alien, dangerous, and 
mysterious folk.” 


his predecessor. 


The American Hebrew (New York) re- 
sents bitterly the ‘““Jewmaniacy” of Henry 


THE DEADLY PARALLEL APPLIED TO THE “PROTOCOLS” 


Passages from the alleged versions of Goedsche, a Prussian, and of Nilus, 
a Russian, which seem to show that Nilus appropriated what he needed from 


Ford and his co-workers of anti-Semitic 
sympathy, and in article after article denies 
not only the existence of an international 
Jewish conspiracy but even the Jewish 
origin of the protocols. ‘‘The truth is,” 
it states, “that both English and Ameri- 
can publications have pointed out again 
and again the origin and history of. this 
pamphlet—that it is not Jewish, that it 
cannot be Jewish. Long before Mr. Ford's 
paper began commenting on these so-called 
protocols, the English publications which 
were at first taken off. their feet by the 
pamphlet had dismissed it as spurious, as 
of non-Jewish origin, as having nothing to 
do with Jews or any organization com- 
posed of Jews.” 
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A PICTURE OF TROTZKY 
IN ACTION 


HEN the Bolshevik dictators came 

into power in 1917, it was prophe- 

sied that they would not last for 
three weeks. They have held out, instead, 
for upward of three years, and the end of 
their power is not yet in sight. What is 
the secret of their success? 

The basis of the Bolshevik power, it is 
often said, is machine guns and murder. 
But Captain Francis McCullagh, of the 
British Army, formerly an American news- 
paperman, who was himself at one time 
captured by the Bolsheviks and cannot 
be accused of sympathy with their views, 
offers another explanation of their power. 
He shows us (in an article in the Fortnightly 
Review) Trotzky in Ekaterinburg in 1919— 
a cross-section, so to speak, of the Bolshe- 
vik drama. He tells us how Trotzky ener- 
gized an entire community. There is no 
bloodshed in this story. 
pear is intense resourcefulness and keen 


insight into human or at least Russian, 


nature. The Soviet Government, Captain 
McCullagh observes, distrusts. democracy 
not because the people are opposed to Bol- 
shevism but because, on the contrary, they 
echo whatever the Bolshevik leaders say, 
and show that as yet they have no capacity 
for self-government. 

According to this observer, Bolshevism 
is run to a large extent by a clique of Social- 
ist journalists. Lenin, Trotzky, Zinoviev, 
Radek, Lunacharsky and all the other lead- 
ing Communists have been journalists, and 
Trotzky acquired in New York something 
of the vivid American style. The develop- 
ment of the Bolshevik press is a romantic 
achievement. ‘‘Despite the acute lack of 
paper, the Soviet Government is at pfesent 
publishing Mr. Wells’ wildest pseudo-scien- 
tific romances, which it evidently regards 
as far superior to the New Testament or 
any of the other great books on which our 
‘effete’ civilization has been founded; and, 
despite the extreme paucity of skilled elec- 
tricians for the most humdrum work of 
modern life, it is spending millions of rou- 
bles weekly and employing scores of engi- 
neers on vast schemes for the electrification 
of Russia, schemes which seem to have 


What does ap- 


been borrowed from a romance about a 
future, electrified, scientifically-constructed 
world which was written some years before 
the war by the well-known novelist, Ku- 
prin.” 

Trotzky, it seems, thinks himself a far 
cleverer man than St. Paul, with equal 
energy, a sounder doctrine and a much 
firmer grasp on the realities of life. When 


he visited Ekaterinburg, on one of his 


characteristic crusades, in the winter of 
1919, he was conscious, no doubt, of the 
dramatic value of a campaign in the town 
where he had been imprisoned in 1905, and 
where the Czar Nicholas had met his tragic 
end. The town was gaily decorated to 
receive him, but he came, unostentatiously 
enough, in the night-time and refused to 
hold any parades, inspections of troops, or 
any other formal functions whatsoever. 
Here is a pen-portrait of him: 


“He is a slight-built, wiry man of medium 
height, dressed as a private soldier, and with- 
out any decorations. He wore on his head a 
curious cap which has been invented for the 
higher officers of the Red Army. It is of khaki 
cloth, is cut in the style of the steel helmet 
worn by the ancient Russian Bogatyrs 
(Knights), and the whole front of it is covered 
by a huge star, the Red Star of Bolshevism. 
He wore no belt and carried no weapon; his 
face is sallow, Mephistophelian, and distinctly 
Jewish; his eye dark and bright; his beard and 
moustach scanty. His movements are quick 
and animated, and his capacity for work super- 
human. The employees on his train told me 
that they led a dog’s life of it. The type- 
writing girls were kept working all day and 
far into the night. His numerous secretaries 
were glued to their desks all day. His tele- 
phonists were speaking into the receivers or 
taking down telephone messages for twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. Moreover, he 
published on the train a newspaper called En 
Route in which he had articles every day, and 
he dictated, besides, numerous ‘leaders’ for the 
local papers in the towns through which he 
passed. He delivered long public speeches 
several times a week, and spent at least six 
hours every day presiding over conferences of 
Commissars, railway officials, factory men 
and even doctors. He had fitted to his train 
a wireless apparatus which kept him in con- 





THE HEAD OF THE RED ARMY 


stant communication with Moscow, 
and he received daily interminable 
messages about the Eastern front, 
the Southern Front, the Polish 
Front, the Northwestern and 
Finnish Front, as well as all the 
communications received from the 
British and other foreign Govern- 
ments, not to speak of a vast 
amount of technical material sent 
by his own War Office. He em- 
ployed about a dozen secretaries, 
a tame editor to run his paper, a 
number of tame diplomatists to 
look after diplomatic affairs, and 
several domesticated Czarist officers 
to deal with purely military matters. 
He put the fear of Trotzky, if not 
the fear of God, into all these sub- 
ordinates; but they rather gloried 
than otherwise in their servitude.” 


The stories of Trotzky’s rev- 
els and dissipations are termed 
“obvious nonsense.”” The only 
dissipations the Bolshevik War 
Lord allowed himself were a 
short walk every day in a 
beautiful pine grove, and an 
hour’s hard physical exercize 
shoveling snow from the railway 
track. In this task he made 
every man, woman and child in 
his train take part; and the 
example he thus set, Captain 
McCullagh says, was good, for 


From the Illustrated London News 


HE HAS AN AMERICAN STYLE 


Leon Trotzky, head of the Red Army in Bolshevik Russia, acquired 


the educated Russian has the in New York some of the characteristics that have contributed to 


same contempt for manual labor his success. 
as the white sahib has in India. 

Even Mrs. Trotzky, Master Trotzky (a 
boy of eleven or twelve), and Master 
Trotzky’s governess, a young Jewess of 
twenty or twenty-five, had to shovel snow 
like the rest. 

The audacity with which Trotzky tackled 
local problems was a source of wonder to 
all. Captain McCullagh gives one ex- 
ample—the typhus question. Trotzky 
summoned the District Medical Superin- 
tendent, listened to his statement that there 
was no chance of typhus decreasing in any 
case till the month of April (this was in 
February), and then attacked him with a 
violence which nearly frightened that func- 
tionary out of his wits. Said Trotzky: ‘I 
am no doctor, but I know that typhus is 
communicated by lice. Now it must be 


possible to destroy these lice by delousing 
apparatus and by-a certain degree of heat, 
which could, if necessary, be produced in 


some of our public baths. Several of the 
baths are very nearly hot enough for the 
purpose as it is; and, even if the soldiers 
have not got a change of clothes, they 
might wash in one part of the bath-house 
while their clothes are being disinfected in 
another part. I am not a believer in this 
doctrine of fatalism that you preach. I 
will immediately appoint a committee to 
investigate this question; and, if I find 
that you do not at once take some steps in 
the matter, I will hand you over to the 
Extraordinary Commission. Good day.” 

Next day an excellent bath-house was 
opened free at the railway station. The 
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Committee was nevertheless appointed, 
and its report was a terrible indictment. 
“All Ekaterinburg was soon placarded with 
posters preaching cleanliness and denounc- 
ing dirt. Some of them contained repre- 
sentations of a louse magnified to the size 


of a small cow, and pointed it out, in the. 


accompanying letter press, as a worse enemy 
than the ‘Supreme Ruler.’ ‘Kill it,’ yelled 
the posters, ‘as you would kill Kolchak. 
It is a far more dangerous enemy. Kol- 
chak has put to death thousands of Com- 
munists. IT puts to death tens of thou- 
sands.’”’ 

On the day following his arrival, Trotzky 
addressed a large Communist meeting; and 
here Captain McCullagh remarks that. no 
such thing as a public meeting, in the ord- 
inarily accepted sense of the words, is ever 
held in Red Russia. The Bolshevik lead- 
ers address only meetings which have been 
carefully packed with their supporters, and 
they do not announce - beforehand that 
they will speak. The reason for this is the 
fear of assassination. Trotzky chose the 
occasion in Ekaterinburg to launch his 
scheme of a Labor Army, and he made a 
speech of which the keynote was briefly 
as follows: ‘“‘We have defeated Kolchak, 
but a much more serious enemy remains, 
namely, the ruined economic system of the 
country. To put that right, we must work 
harder than men ever worked before since 
history began. Sixty per cent of our rail- 
way locomotives are out of action, and if 
they continue breaking down at the same 
rate we shall have 99 per cent out of action 
within three months, which means a total 
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breakdown of our transport system, and 
therefore of our system of government. 
These engines must be repaired. The men 
who repair them must have food and fuel. 
The railway lines must be cleared of snow. 
Wood must be cut and brought to the rail- 
ways. The Ural factories must be started. 
This means that all must work, work, 
work.” 

This speech was, by previous arrange- 
ment, echoed and re-echoed all over the 
country. ‘‘The Fight against Economic 
Ruin” became a catchword on everyone's 
lips. It was sounded like the slogans of a 
campaign in behalf of recruiting or a war 
loan. It became a stereotyped headline in 
the press. It stared from placards on att 
the walls. It was repeated by village ora- 
tors throughout the Urals. At a meeting 
of the Ekaterinburg Soviet it was the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion, and at a meeting 
of the Communist League of Youth, which 
Trotzky attended, Miss Yurovskaya, 
daughter of the Czar’s murderer and Presi- 
dent of the League, spoke along the same 
lines. ‘‘Trotzky,’’ Captain McCullagh 
comments, ‘‘must have smiled his Mephis- 
tophelian smile when he heard all this par- 
rot outcry, most of it almost a repetition of 
what he had said himself. No wonder he 
has a profound and undisguized contempt 
for democracy. The same absolute unani- 
mity prevails whenever the Bolshevist 
leaders raise any cry whatever.” 

Trotzky’s train consisted of about a 
dozen carriages, but ‘‘it could not be de- 
scribed as sumptuous,”’ consisting mostly, 
as it did, of wagons-lits, all of them, 
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save Trotzky’s own car, being very much 
overcrowded with personnel, typewriters, 
desks, writing tables and documents. The 
outside of the train was covered with adver- 
tizements of Bolshevism and pictures of 
the Red Terror both serious and humorous. 
Side by side with what Captain McCul- 
lagh calls this “‘ultra-Americanism and 
ultra-modernism” (the latter represented 
by Cubist and Futurist productions that 
look like nothing on earth), was a good deal 
of hoary old Czarism. The police precau- 
tions taken to protect Lenin and Trotzky 
are as minute tho not as evident as those 
formerly taken to protect Nicholas the 
Second. Thus the more Russia changes 
the more it is the same thing. “It has had 
a tyrant who dragged it savagely—by the 
hair of the head, so to speak—abreast of 
contemporary civilization. It has now a 
tyrant who thinks that he is driving it far 
ahead of all modern civilization. But it 
always has a tyrant.” 

Trotzky, to do him justice, Captain 
McCullagh declares, is a very extraordi- 
nary man, and is idolized by the Bolshe- 
vists, who say, and with truth, that he is 
the most remarkable Minister of War that 
Europe has produced during the last six 
years of Armageddon. 


“He formed a numerous and well-disciplined 
army out of men who were sick and tired of 
warfare, and who only supported the Bolshe- 
vists originally because the Bolshevists prom- 
ised them peace. He did this despite the fact 
that he himself had never been in the army or 
studied warfare, except as an extremely anti- 
militarist war correspondent during the first 


Balkan War. He had been all his life an ob- 
scure journalist, and, if he had joined the Brit- 
ish Army in 1914, would never have risen above 
the rank of lieutenant, would have been used 
exclusively as an interpreter, and would have 
had for his main occupation the buying of eggs 
for a Brigadier-General’s breakfast-table. Yet 
he possesses a very exceptional power of or- 
ganization, an extraordinarily quick brain, and 
a marvelous faculty for mastering in a short 
time the most difficult and complicated sub- 
jects. Most men find it hard enough to deal 
with one engrossing subject at a time, but he 
switches from one important matter to another 
a dozen times in the course of a single day and 
comes to a rapid and generally a right decision 
each time. Leroy-Beaulieu says that ‘the 
Jewish mind is an instrument of precision; it 
has the exactness of a pair of scales;’ and 
Trotzky has all the mental precision and the 
extreme intellectuality of his race. Owing to 
this fact and to the fact that he is very am- 
bitious and is endowed with ruthless physical 
energy and with a personal bravery which one 
does not always expect to find in a Jew, I am 
doubtful if Trotzky will always remain a Bol- 
shevist or will always submit to the deeper but 
less agile Lenin. Trotzky resembles Lloyd 
George in many respects, and I should not be 
surprized if, like Lloyd George, he becomes 
practically a dictator. He could do so to- 
morrow if he liked, for he has the Red Army 
with him, and his War Office in Moscow is a 
fortress bristling with machine-guns and filled 
with troops who are devoted to him.” 


But despite all his gifts, the grandiose 
Labor Army scheme was not, it seems, a 
success. Trotzky had overlooked insuper- 
able difficulties that any Clydeside fitter 
could have pointed out to him. Captain 
McCullagh concludes: 
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“How could all the soldiers work together if 
some were spinners and others. boiler-makers 
and others belonged to various other trades? 
It was proposed that the skilled workmen 
should be sent each to the particular factory 


where his services would be most useful, and. 
that the unskilled laborers should werk all’ 


together ateshovelling snow andiearting timber. 
Trotzky would not have this, for it would:mean 
that the skilled meehanies, who are the back- 
bone: of the Red Army and: of Bolshevism, 
would be separated from the other soldiers, 
with the result that the Army would cease to 
exist as a potential striking force. And he 
must, he said, have a potential striking force, 
for the Japanese might advance from the East 
or the English from the South-West. He 
therefore kept all the troops together, with the 
result that, while all the Ural factories were 
idle, the-men who could have set them going 
were carting snow and wood. And they carted 
snow and wood badly. One of the overseers 
of the work, a man who had had: great experi- 
ence in the employment of labor, told me that 
it took twenty soldiers to do work which three 
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men accustomed to the work could do better. 
And, knowing something of how the military 
life unsuits one for civilian employment, I 
could quite believe him. Besides, my own eyes 
showed me that the whole-thing was a farce. 

“Then, again, Trotzky had declared that the 
man who deserted from the Labor Army. would 
be: treated as.a soldier who deserted in front of 
the enemy. Did this mean that he was to be 
shot? The ‘Professional Unions,’ as- they are 
called, also had a. word to say about the War 
Office monopolizing skilled mechanics who had 
‘done their bit’ and consequently ceased to be 
soldiers. To cut a long story short; the whale 
great project came im the end to nothing, and 
when I talked to Trotzky about it in the Kren 
lin a month afterwards, he was rather snappy. 
By that time he had given way to the Profes- 
siona] Unions, had been frightened by the dis- 
satisfaction of Labor; and disturbed by the 
criticisms of his grand idea which came from 
England. As far as I know, the whole Labor 
Army scheme has now melted away. as com- 
pletely as last winter’s Siberian snows amid 
which it was hatched.” 





THE “SEX-DISCORD” AS ARNOLD 
BENNETT SEES IT 


in the theme of Arnold Bennett's new 
book. It is entitled “Our Women” 
(Doran) and carries as its sub-title: ‘‘Chap- 
ters on the Sex-Discord.’”” Mr. Bennett 
tells us that his impulse to write this volume 
sprang from a sense of sex-discord and from 
nothing else. The idea would not occur to 
him he says to write a book about men; 
the subject would insufficiently attract 
him because it would contain no challeng- 
ing possibilities. ‘‘I should as soon think of 
writing about the multiplication table.” 
Further, Mr. Bennett has no hope or de- 
sire to resolve the discord, to establish har- 
mony and put an end to the vast alterca- 
tion.. The altercation is “fundamental and 
eternal.’’ His object is merely to assist a 
little in the development of the altercation. 
For, just as human nature develops. so does 
the. sex-discord develop. The plane. of it 
shifts. Personally, he believes that the 
plane rises. A misconception or a mis- 
understanding is removed, only ,to be: suc- 
ceeded by another. New vistas of more 


4% HERE is something deeply suggestive 


subtle conflict are constantly being . re- 
vealed. 

Some think that life, and presumably 
rudimentary sex, moved upon the earth a 
hundred million years ago. Those ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of more 
recent periods are prepared to assert that 
men and women strongly resembling our- 
selves lived and loved a quarter of a million 
years ago. Who would deny, Mr. Bennett 
asks, that the sex-discord then was cruder 
than today? But it may be considered 
fantastic. to go so far back. Mr. Bennett 
therefore takes. ‘‘a modern woman such as 
the Scriptural Rebekah,”’ who was sitting 
at eve by the palm-shaded well only a few 
thousand years ago, and whose charm evi- 
dently raised up longings in the austere 
heart of Matthew Arnold only yesterday. 
“Rebekah,’’ he says, ‘‘with all her tran- 
quility must have felt the sex-discord, but 
it positively was not the discord that 
agitates today, for example, a woman 
novelist united in love and matrimony to a 
man of science. Why, the sex-discord has 
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noticeably developed since Co- 
ventry Patmore wrote ‘The Angel 
in the House’!”’ 

And who, Mr. Bennett pro- 
ceeds, wants the sex-discord to 
be resolved? 


“The sex-discord may be the 
most exasperating thing in exist- 
ence, but it is by general agree- 
ment the most delightful and the 
most interesting. Its development 
by the devilish adventurousness of 
mankind is part of the great search 
for truth—and perhaps the best 
part. The philosopher seeks truth, 
but unless he knows he will not find 
it he is not a philosopher. If he 
really hoped to arrive at final truth, 
and if he possessed sagacity and 
self-control, he would abandon the 
quest in horror; for he would per- 
ceive that he was endangering the 
very foundation of the will to live. 
Truth is perfection. Life is a move- 
ment from imperfection towards 
perfection. Perfection is the end 
of life. It is equal to death. 

“And, mystics and seers notwith- 
standing, there is nothing so’bad as 
death. If men and women were to 
wake one morning in perfect mutual 
comprehension and in the assur- 
ance that no discord separated 
them, on that day politics, even 
international politics, would cease 
to have significance. The sun 
where it shone—would shine in 
vain. The globe would put up its shutters. 
The sublime adventure would be over. And 
the First Cause would have to set to and 
think of something fresh.” 


All this is but a prelude to a consideration 
of the differences which make the joint life 
of man and woman so perilous. Mr. 
Bennett insists that there is a masculine 
point of view and a feminine point of view, 
and that while they are complementary 
they are also antagonistic. Thus paradox 
establishes itself at the heart of things. 

The question has often been asked, Are 
men superior to women? and in grappling 
with it Mr. Bennett repeats the familiar 
arguments in favor of feminine intellectual 
inferiority. He makes the statement that 
the literature of the world can show at least 
fifty male poets greater than any woman 
poet. Indeed, he declares, the women poets 


HE SAYS THAT WOMEN LOVE TO BE DOMINATED 


At the risk of being ostracized and anathematized, Arnold Bennett 
asserts not only that women as a sex love to be dominated, but that 
“for some thousands of years, if not for ever, they always will love to 
be dominated.” 


who have reached even second rank are ex- 
ceedingly few—perhaps not more than half 
a dozen. ‘With the possible exception of 
Emily Bronte,’ no woman novelist has yet 
produced a novel to equal the great novels 
of men. ‘‘No woman at all has achieved 
either painting or sculpture that is better 
than second-rate, or music that is better 
than second-rate. Nor has any woman 
come anywhere near the top in criticism.” 
This inferiority, Mr. Bennett contends, is 
something that will not be changed by any 
amount of education and liberty of action. 
Moreover: 


“Superior intellectual power means, and 
always did mean, domination. Women in the 
main love to be dominated. They are not 
entirely happy until they are dominated, at any 
rate in appearance. I feel here that I am 
writing like an old-fashioned man. I cannot 
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help that. Truth is truth. I am not an old- 
fashioned man. I am a feminist to the point 
of passionateness. But at the risk of being 
ostracized and anathematized by all the 
women-feminists of my acquaintance, I shall 
continue to assert not only that even in this 
very advanced year women as a sex love to be 
dominated, but that for some thousands of 
years, if not for ever, they always will love to 
be dominated. This desire to be dominated is 
in itself a proof of intellectual inferiority. It is 
instinctive and it survives, despite a general 
impression in certain quarters that recent pro- 
gressive events have in some mysterious way 
put an end to it.”’ 


But if man excels in intellectual power, 
woman shines by reason of her charm; and 
so the balance is restored. Mr. Bennett 
maintains that nothing can ever take the 
place of the natural charm of woman, but 
that the sex-appeal has been overdone. 
The character of love, as he puts it, is 
bound to alter. ‘‘In regard to love and all 
that appertains to it women have hitherto 
been in a state approaching morbidity. 
They have had a vast deal too much leisure 
in which to brood over that matter; it was 


their main avenue of escape into some sort 
of freedom; and they were forced by cir- 
cumstances to foster its material side at the 
expense of its spiritual side.” 

The war may have helped to correct this 
sex-obsession by opening up wider fields of 


activity to women; and even before the 
war more and more women were seeking 
employment outside of their homes. Mr. 
Bennett stresses the need, on the women’s 
side, of a complete and full-rounded life, and 
he offers a striking thought on what he re- 
gards as the greatest of all sex inequalities: 


“The great and terrible fact which girls do 
not and cannot imaginatively realize and which 
parental criminals can realize and do not, is 
that girls die young. Boys may live nearly for 
ever. I have known boys of sixty-six, in prac- 
tically full possession of the weapons of boys. 
But few girls survive their thirtieth year. 
Herein is the gravest of all sex inequalities, and 
nothing will cure it—at any rate, in our day or 
in the next million years or so. After thirty 
another being has taken the place of the girl. 
The girl has natural weapons—weapons of re- 
markable quality, if very incomplete—but 
weapons which she cannot transmit to her 
successor. She may, however, provided her 

, father is not a criminal, acquire other weapons, 
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less brilliant but more durably effective, which 
certainly will be transmitted to her successor— 
reliable weapons against time, against bereave- 
ment, against a bad husband, against all man- 
ner of evil chance.” 


The weapons to which Mr. Bennett refers 
are those of economic independence. Every 
girl, he affirms, should be able, if necessary, 
toearn her own living. He goes on to argue 
that all girls should be taught to manage 
the domestic machine from top to bottom 
in a thoroly expert way, just as boys are 
taught to be lawyers or engineers or doctors 
or acrobats or plumbers. And he favors 
legislation which would compel a husband 
to disclose fully his financial situation to his 
wife and to allot to her a percentage of his 
net income for her private and uncontrolled 
use. 

To those who fear that such drastic 
changes may take all the interest out of 
life Mr. Bennett declares: ‘‘The human 
Odyssey on this planet has been an infinite 
series of astounding changes and its inter- 
estingness is as acute to-day as it ever was.” 
He continues: 


“Indeed, I venture to assert that its interest- 
ingness is more acute to-day than ever it was. 
We have always feared that the savor of life 
would be lost if things went on as they ob- 
viously were going on, and our fears have 
always been falsified. Who that is a parent will 
deny that his parents would have been horror- 
struck and ready to go out of business as 
parents could they have foreseen the terrible 
independence of modern children? Yet modern 
parents get quite as much satisfaction out of 
their children as any generation of parents ever 
did—and, I think, more. 

“Solomon himself would have shut up his 
seraglio and imitated Job in misfortune had he 
been confronted with the ladies of ancient 
Greece. Socrates and Plato would have taken 
lodgings in a Diogenes tub if they had been 
translated among the women of the eighteenth 
century. And the English squires and dames 
of the eighteenth century would have been laid 
low with a paralysis of shame at the mere 
thought of what women have done during the 
great war. Gifted with a vision of the future, 
each era would have confidently and miserably 
anticipated the end of true romance in the next 
era. Women have been unsexed a thousand 
times, and yet the unfathomable wonder of 
their sex survives most marvelously complete. 
The sex-discord baffles and ravishes us. So it 
will be, whatever occurs. The Jack of fifty ora 
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hundred years hence will look upon his Jill as 
the very quintessence of femininity. But he 
will look upon our Jills as a backward and a 
rather insipid crew, and upon the Jacks of 1920 
as a race of males not emerged from the primi- 
tive sexual ideals of Orientalism.” 


All of which has provoked sex-discord 
io the extent of drawing spirited protests 
from two gifted women. Virginia Woolf 
(in the New Statesman) declares that when 
she compares the Duchess of Newcastle 
with Jane Austen, the matchless Orinda 
with -Emily Bronté, Mrs. Heywood with 
George Eliot, Aphra Behn with Charlotte 
Bronté, Jane Grey with Jane Harrison, the 
advance in intellectual power seems to her 
not only sensible but immense; the com- 
parison with men not in the least one that 
inclines her to suicide; and the effects of 
education and liberty scarcely to be over- 
rated. She adds: “Tho pessimism about 
the other sex is always delightful and in- 
vigorating, it seems a little sanguine of 
Mr. Bennett to indulge in it with such 
certainty on the evidence before him. 
Thus, tho women have every reason to 
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hope that the intellect of the male sex is 
steadily diminishing, it would be unwise, 
until they have more evidence than the 
great war and the great peace supply, to 
announce it as a fact.” 

In The Weekly Review (NewYork) Kath- 
erine Fullerton Gerould writes: 


“TI am temperamentally disinclined to regard 
the sex problem as the very greatest that man, 
since the dawn of history—or, better still, those 
happy ameebic days to which Mr. Bennett re- 
fers—has had to deal with. It often seems to 
me that the people who manage this terrific 
question best (Mr. Bennett at least would for- 
give me for descending to the particular) are 
the people who never think of it as a general 
question at all. I fancy that people who are 
happy do not worry about sex, any more than 
people who are well worry about the alimen- 
tary canal. Of course, if you have indigestion 
you take some kind of pill; and if you are 
crossed in love you write a sonnet or lose 
weight. But I honestly believe that most 
people take their sex-difficulties as an indi- 
vidual problem, like their financial difficulties. 
I doubt very much if they feel that a philos- 
ophy of sex is what they need.” 





A CRUSADER IN BEHALF OF 
CONSERVATISM 


is living under Bolshevist terrorism 

and the rest of Europe is living in 
terror of Bolshevism, has appeared the 
autobiography of an Englishman who, for 
fifty years, has devoted his main energies 
to a war upon radical ideas. His name is 
W. H. Mallock,* and he is indisputably 
one of the great writers of our time, in his 
field. His acquaintance with notable men 
and women on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic goes back to the days of Ruskin and 
Carlyle. He has written essays, novels, 
treatises on economic and religious themes, 
and in all that he has written his objects, 
he says, have been to ‘‘expose the fallacies 
of Radicalism and Socialism’ and to 
“show that science taken by itself can 
supply man with no basis for religion.” 


A a time when a large part of Europe 


* MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. By W. H. 


Mallock. Harpers. 


The present generation is bound to be 
interested in the revelations he makes, if 
only by way of contrast. 

Mr. Mallock comes of an ancient and 
landed stock. His early home was near 
Torquay, in Devonshire. His father was 
a clergyman; his mother was daughter of a 
High Church archdeacon; and one of his 
uncles was James Anthony Froude, the 
historian, who later became the biographer 
of Carlyle. As a boy he was studious and 
fond of poetry, and one of his first emo- 
tions, he tells us, was a sense of revulsion 
from poetry then regnant. Wordsworth he 
thought ridiculous. Tennyson seemed to 
him unmanly and mawkish. The poets he 
found out for himself were Dryden and, 
more particularly, Pope;.and when he was 
about fourteen he imagined himself des- 
tined to win back for Pope, as a model, the 
supremacy he had unfortunately lost, while 
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the sentimentalities of Tennyson and his 
followers would disappear like the fripperies 
of faded and outgrown fashions. 

When he went as a student to Balliol 
College, Oxford, he found out another poet 
—Algernon Swinburne. He was human 
enough, he admits, to: feel strongly at- 
tracted to an author who, both for good 
reasons and bad, was the talk of all Eng- 
land. It was only a passing attraction, 
however, as it turned out. The men who 
really influenced Mallock during his uni- 
versity days were suchas Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Balliol, and John Ruskin. His 
picture of Jowett is unsympathetic. He 
discerned in the Master of Balliol a clergy- 
man who wag undermining Christianity 
from the inside. He records with glee 
how a Russian visitor described a new sect 
that had arisen in his.own country to the 
Master as not a good religion. ‘It was 
schlim-schlam. It was veesh-vash. It was 
vot you call Broad Church.’ For John 
Ruskin in this, but not in his later, period, 


Mr. Mallock cherishes a genuine affection.. 


“The first thing in him which struck me 
was the irresistible fascination of his man- 
ner. It was a manner absolutely and 
almost plaintively simple, but that of no 
diplomat or courtier could be more polished 
in what was at once its weighty and its 
winning dignity.’’ During his later days at 
Oxford he grew to know Ruskir intimately. 
His sympathy with Ruskin's genius never 
lost its loyalty. tho for a long time certain 
of his ideas relating to social politics were 
to Mallock barely intelligible, and tho, 
when they became intelligible, he regarded 
them as perversely mischievous. 

Mr. Mallock unconsciously sums up his 
entire attitude toward life’ in accounts of 
meetings with Thomas Carlyle and with 
Bulwer Lytton. Of the first-named he 
writes: 


“One morning, during a brief visit to Lon- 
don, I received a note from Mr. Froude the 
historian, asking'me to come to luncheon, and 
I duly arrived at his house, not knowing what 
awaited me. I presently learned that he was 
going to introduce me to Carlyle, and, as soon 
as luncheon was. over, he walked me off to 
Chelsea. In a fitting state of awe I found 
myself.at last in the great philosopher's pres- 
ence. When we entered his drawing room he 
was stooping over a writing table in the win- 
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dow, and at first I saw nothing but his back, 
which was covered with a long, shapeless, and 
extravagantly dirty dressing gown. When he 
rose to meet us his manners were as rough as 
his integument. His welcome to myself was an 
inarticulate grunt, unmistakably Scotch in its 
intonation; and his first act was to move across 
the room to the fireplace and light a ‘church- 
warden’ pipe by sticking its head between the 
bars.. As I watched him perform this rite, I 
noticed that close to the fender was a pair of 
very dirty slippers. To me these things. and 
proceedings were so many separate shocks, the 
result of my reflection being this: If you repre- 
sent fame, let me represent obscurity. But 
worse was still tocome. It was presently pro- 
posed that we should all go out for a walk, and 
as soon as we were im the open air the philoso- 
pher blew his nose in a pair of old woolen gloves. 
I here saw at once an illustration of the chapter 
in ‘Sartor Resartus’ in which the author de- 
nounced what he christened ‘The Sect of the 
Dandies,’ as described. and glorified by Bulwer 
Lytton in ‘Pelham.’ Illustration could go no 
farther.” 


The very next famous man, as it hap- 
pened, with whom Mr. Mallock came into 
contact was Lord Lytton himself. He saw 
in him everything which, the spirit of 
Carlyle hated. He saw in him everything 
which was admirable. 


“All the arts of appearance, conversation, 
and demeanor which in Carlyle were aggres- 
sively absent were in him exhibited in a man- 
ner perhaps even too apparent. I was indeed, 
despite my reverence for him, faintly conscious 
myself that his turquoise shirt stud, set with 
diamonds, was too large, and that his coat 
would have been in better taste had the cuffs 
not been of velvet. But it seemed to me that 
from his eyes, keen, authoritative, and melan- 
choly, all. the passions, all the intellect; and all 
the experiences of the world were peering. 
To have sat by him was.an adventure; to have 
been noticed by him was not far from a sacra- 
ment.” 


Mallock had been impressed at Oxford, 
it seems, by the feebleness in argument 
both of those who defended Christianity 
and those who attacked it. He determined 
to write a book in which his own spiritual 
restlessness might take form. 

The result of his efforts was ‘‘The New 
Republic,”” modeled on ‘“‘The Republic’” of 
Plato, and “Satyricon’’ of Petronius Ar- 
biter, and the so-called novels of Thomas 





FIGHTING IRRELIGION AND SOCIALISM 


Love Peacock. The characters in ‘‘The 
New Republic’’ are thinly veiled portraits 
of Ruskin, Clifford, Tyndall, Matthew 
Arnold, Pater, Huxley, Jowett and others. 
Jowett was particularly vexed by a pas- 
sage which suggested his saying that 
“true Christianity embraces all opinions— 
even any honest denial of itself." Ruskin 
receives the most sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. The book is carried through in the 
spirit of a Greek epigram which appears on 
its title page: “All is laughter, all is dust, 
all is nothingness, for all the things that are 
arise out of the unreasonable.” 

Such seemed to Mr. Mallock the upshot 
of the intellectual and moral teaching of 
Oxford, and of his own enlarging experi- 
ences of society. But he could not and 
would not admit its validity. ‘“‘The mood 
which expresses itself in a sense that life 
is merely ridiculous,’’ he writes, “was, so 
my consciousness protested, nothing more 
and nothing better than a disease, and my 
hope was that I should get rid of it by 
expressing it once for all.”’ 

His next important work, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” elaborated the argument 
that without religion life is reduced to an ab- 
surdity, and that all philosophy which aims 
at eliminating religion and basing human 
values on some purely natural substitute 
is, if judged by the same standards, as 
absurd as those dogmas of orthodoxy 
which the naturalists are attempting to 
supersede. 

In the midst of religious preoccupations, 
however, a new challenge was heard. The 
doctrine of Karl Marx, which had long 
been obscurely fermenting in a few Eng- 
lish minds began to gather force. An- 
other agitation had been initiated by Henry 
George. The social problem was now the 
dominant theme. Conservatives and radi- 
cals were hurling charges and counter- 
charges against one another, and here 
again, as in the field of religious contro- 
versy, Mr. Mallock was chiefly impressed 
by the ignorance displayed on both sides. 
He felt for awhile the lure of political life, 
and thought seriously of running for Par- 
liament. But he came to the conclusion 
that the. best service he could give to the 
conservative cause was that of a writer and 
lecturer, and he soon was absorbed in a new 
task. Wherever he was, whether in London 
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or country houses, he had with him the 
works of economists, statistical reports, 


-multitudes of current speeches, all bearing 


on industrial and social questions. At 
intervals he dealt with one or another of 
these in tentative articles contributed to 
reviews like the Nineteenth Century, till at 
length he redigested, rewrote and combined 
them, thus, after some years of effort, pro- 
ducing a succinct book called “Labor and 
the Popular Welfare."’ The argument of the 
book, in its general outline, he sums up as 
follows: 


“Without manual labor there can be no 
wealth at all. Unless most of its members are 
laborers, no community can exist. But so 
long as wealth is produced by manual labor 
only the amount produced is small. In what- 
ever way it may be distributed, the majority 
will be primitively poor. The only means by 
which the total product of a given population 
can be increased is not any new toil on the part 
of the laboring many, but an intellectual direc- 
tion of the many by a super-capable few. 
Here is the true cause of all modern increments 
of wealth. Let these increments be produced, 
and it is possible for the many to share in them. 
It is on securing a share of them that their 
only hope of an ampler life depends, but it is 
from the efforts of the few that any increase 
of their shares must come. The fundamental 
facts of the case are, indeed, of a character the 
precise reverse of that which the theories of the 
Socialists impute to them. In proportion as 
the wages of labor rise above a given minimum 
the many are the pensioners of the few, the few 
are not the plunderers of the many, and those 
who maintain the opposite are mere intellectual 
gamins standing on their heads in a gutter.” 


Mr. Mallock’s books attacking the 
theories of Socialism involved him in spirited 
controversies not only with Socialist 
leaders in many countries but with Herbert 
Spencer. He was presently invited to in- 
augurate an anti-Socialist crusade in Ameri- 
ca. He came here, spoke ina number of 
our leading universities, and met, among 
others, William James and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The latter he characterizes as an in- 
stinctive autocrat. One of the fruits of his 
American trip was his book entitled “A 
Critical Examination of Socialism.’’ Thisand 
“The Limits of Pure Democracy” were two 
more weapons forged for the conservative 
arsenal, and used, with effect, against the 
rising hosts of Social Democracy. 
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Photograph by Van der Weyde. 
HOW JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S OBJECTIONS TO THE NUDE IN ART WERE OVERCOME 
When the sculptor, George Grey Barnard, began work for Mr. Rockefeller’s estate at Pocantico several years 
ago, he was instructed that there should be no nude figures. He must use draperies. As Mr. Rockefeller watched 
the progress of the work, his preference grew for light draperies in place of heavy. The abové figure of ‘‘Woman,” 
recently finished by Barnard, indicates that Mr. Rockefeller’s sense of sheer beauty and truth in art has finally 
conquered the prejudices formed in his earlier years. 
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IN His HEAD AND A 
HurrICANE 
IN Hits ‘Heagt 


Vincent van ‘Gogh 


es Sun 


‘ra three supreme masters of that 


most important development in re- 

cent painting known as Post Impres- 
sionism are Paul Cézanne, Paul Gauguin 
and Vincent Van Gogh. Cézanne has 
been described as the Moses of the new 
movement, lonely and majestic, looking 
within himself for the Promised Land. 
Gauguin and Van Gogh are men who fought 
in the thick of the battle, eager, feverish 
and tireless. We have had opportunities 
in America to see comprehensive exhibi- 
tions of the work of Cézanne and Gauguin. 
Now, at the Montross Gallery in New 
York, has been opened the first important 
exhibition, on this side of the Atlantic, of 
the art of Vincent Van Gogh. 

There is something strangely arresting 
about Van Gogh. He is said to have lived 
the life of.a hundred men in intensity. He 
gave but seven of his thirty-seven years to 
painting, but “these years,’’ Elisabeth 
Luther Cary observes, ‘‘were filled with an 
intellectual fire that burned up everything 
except the art which emerged from its 
fierce flames, strange and intense."’ His 
friendship with Gauguin has been com- 
pared with the intimacy between Paul Ver- 
laine and Arthur Rimbaud. He tried to 
kill Gauguin. Failing, he cut off one of 
his own ears as an act of contrition and 
painted a gruesome portrait of his band- 
aged self. At the end he committed sui- 
cide. He was mad, James Huneker admits, 
in the New York World, but “‘his madness 


introduced to America 


was sublime—it was caused by his craving 
for an ideal.” In a book on “The Post 
Impressionists,’"’ C. Lewis Hind has de- 
clared: ‘‘Every picture he painted was 
‘holy ecstasy,’ even when his theme was a 
bunch of lettuces—Vincent Van Gogh, 
madman and genius, pure artist and pio- 
neer, who carried about ‘a sun in his head 
and a hurricane in his heart,’ and who 
wrote: ‘The more ill I am, the more of an 
artist do I become.’ "’ 

The life of Van Gogh may be summed 
up as thirty years of spiritual struggle cul- 
minating in the brief and hectic period of 
artistic creation. His father was a clergy- 
man in Holland. As a young man he was 
employed by the house of Goupil, the well- 
known art dealers in London, Paris and the 
Hague. For a while he was a school- 
teacher in England. Then he went to 
Belgium as a missionary, or evangelist, in 
the great mining districts known as the 
Borinage. 

During all this time he was trying to 
find his true vocation. His mind was in- 
cessantly active. He was reading and 
thinking not only of religious and artistic 
problems but of social questions as well. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Victor Hugo and Michelet helped 
to shape his inner development. 

It seems to have been during the period 
of his residence in Belgium's “Black Coun- 
try’’ that he first thought seriously of an 
artist’s career. He yielded admiration, 
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VAN GOGH’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


The burning eyes of a visionary look out at us from 
this picture. He was mad, but “his madness was 
sublime—it was caused by his craving for an ideal.” 


verging on worship, to Rem- 


brandt, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Monticelli and Millet. Millet 
was a veritable passion with 
him. He said of him: ‘‘Rem- 
brandt and Delacroix painted 
the person of Jesus, Millet his 
teaching.”” This preoccupation 
with moral ideas was character- 
istic of Van Gogh. He abased 
himself because, like Pascal, he 
thought he was forsaken by God. 
His admiration of Monticelli’s 
jeweled style led him to impres- 
sionism. But ‘‘color for color’s 
sake or mere optical illusion,” as 
James Huneker puts it, ‘‘did not 
long hold him. He wished to 
paint moral ideas.” 

Van Gogh’s evangelistic mood 
was short-lived. His real re- 
ligion, it is clear, was one of 
artistic expression. He sought 
instruction from the painter 
Mauve, but could not accommo- 
date himself to this master. He 
went to the Hague, to Antwerp 
and to Paris. In 1887, at Arles 
in France, he became possessed 


by that creative fire in which he produced, 
within two years, some two hundred 
pictures. His last work was done in Dr. 
Gachet’s sanitarium at Auvers-sur-Oise, 
where he shot himself. 

“His life was given for his art,’’ says 
Elisabeth Luther Cary in the New York 
Times. It was given consciously, she 
writes further, and not without an effort 
toward self-preservation. When he found 
that portraits and landscapes drew too 
heavily on his energies, he soothed himself 
by painting still life. A pair of boots, a 
book, a chair, lettuces and cabbages, blond - 
fruits against a cottage background, coffee 
pots and milk pitchers —all were lovingly 
portrayed in fair and beautiful colors. 

It was Van Gogh’s quarrel with the 
earlier painters that they painted subjects 
as they wanted to see them and not as they 
really saw them. His was almost the first 
announcement in art, Miss Cary tells us, 
of the modern belief that to be healthy one 


. must see things as they are and not as one 


wishes them to be. 


THE POSTMAN 


“No other painter of his time,” says Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
“would have dared to have so much fun with his mind as Van Gogh 
had in this bold combining of arabesque and solid." 





THE EVOLUTION OF AN ARTIST 


“But to paint them truly is not to paint 
them with photographic accuracy, he insisted 
—as all original and powerful artists insist to 
one incredulous generation after another, 
proving the point and leaving it for others to 
prove over again. Such departures from aca- 
demic anatomical accuracy as Michael Angelo 
made with his too long limbs and his too broad 
backs, as Daumier made with_ his intensfied 
character, on the border line of caricature, 
these are the errors Van Gogh yearned to 
emulate, these are the lies he longed to tell in 
order to show something of truth. Emphasis 
upon character, making essential character 
dominant, tearing away the veils that disguise 
it, keeping it salient, this was the real founda- 
tion of his extraordinary style.” 


We can see how the art of Van Gogh 
began with black and white versions of 
laborers and peasants. There is something 
positively hideous about these women dig- 
ging potatoes, this woman baking cakes, 
this old creature, with the profile of an ape, 
stirring up the fire under her iron kettle. 
But ‘‘they have the savor of lovely truth,” 
Miss Cary exclaims. The silhouet, it 
seems, at first engrossed him, the masses of 


dark and light and the richly modeled out- 


line. His idea was spiritual verity. A 
peasant must be a peasant, he said, and 
a digger must dig; and this was the spirit 
of his picture. 

Presently he advanced to color. Again 
emphasis upon character was the control- 
ling idea, and included the character of the 
color as itself a means of expression. 


“Most of us have read about his idea of 
painting a portrait of a blond man posed 
against a blue wall—how he first would paint 
as true a likeness as possible, just for a begin- 
ning. 

“Then he would give himself the freedom of 
his color. He would force the blond tone of 
the hair up to the purest lemon yellow and the 
commonplace blue wall of the plain room he 
would force to the pitch of the deep blue skies 
without, and by this simple intensification of 
the real would gain the mysterious effect of a 
star in the blue azure.” 


A similar portrait is in the New York 
exhibition, a girl in a pale blue gown seated 
against a dark blue back-ground. “In a 
very late still life, one of the rare canvases 
that bear a date, lemons and a carafe and 
a strip of wallpaper with figured stripes 
form the items in a color combination of 














ONE OF VAN GOGH'’S LITHOGRAPHS 


This “Old Man Near the Fire"’ has a poignant and 
living quality. Van Gogh was a humanitarian, as 
well as an artist. 


exquisite quality, as tender and light asa 
bed of Spring flowers, the stress here being 
placed upon delicacy, the key pitched high 
and the purity of the different colors 
affirmed with the least possible expenditure 
of material.’ 

As he learned to use color, Van Gogh let 
his canvases breathe more and more freely. 
In his latest period his love of decorative 
line became pronounced and even florid. 
Miss Cary cites the famous series of ‘‘Post- 
man” portraits, and makes the comment: 
“No other painter of his time would have 
dared to have so much fun with his mind 
as Van Gogh had in this bold combining of 
arabesque and solid.” The article con- 
cludes: “In one of the early still life sub- 
jects in the exhibition he paints a Bible, 
open at a page of Isaiah, a beautiful, sol- 
emn brown book with a weaving of blue 
and orange in its sombre tone, and on the 
table near it Zola’s ‘La Joie de Vivre.’ 
There was no irreverence in the painter's 
deeply setigious mind, only the vivid sense 
of contrast and relation by which an artist 
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SHOWING MILLET'S INFLUENCE 


Millet was a veritable passion with Van Gogh, and this ‘‘Woman 
Digging Potatoes"’ is reminiscent of Millet’s masterpieces. 


is inspired. The heightened sensitiveness 
of Van Gogh’s mind was balanced by a 
sturdy love of simplicities.”’ 


Van Gogh’s symbol, says Walter Pach 
in the International Studio, might well be 
the flame—consuming what it feeds on to 
give it back in terms of force and light. 
Mr. Pach continues: 

“‘His letters, of which four volumes have been 
published, are themselves luminous, one of the 


great documents we possess on the 
mentality and the mission of the 
artist. And always they are Van 
Gogh’s letters—it is his idea of 
life and art that is there. Emile 
Bernard, to whom many of the 
letters are addressed and who did 
so much to make known the talent 
of his friend, chooses a line of Vin- 
cent’s to represent the man in his 
approach to his writing and his 
painting. ‘Is it not rather the 
intensity of the thought than the 
calm of the touch that we seek?’ 
Yes, truly; but what we shall come 
to see, as we follow out this art to 
its final expressions is that the 
intensity of the thought brings him 
not indeed to calm of touch, but to 
that equilibrium of the elements of 
’ his picture which we call mastery.’’ 


Mr. Pach names as one of the 
characteristics of Post-Impres- 
sionism a willingness to sacrifice 


what seems to its protagonists minor 


‘aspects of the appearance of nature in 


order to present their thought without the 
alloy of matters which have not inter- 
ested them. But long ago Goya said that 
sacrifices are a part of every art. Where 
then is the difference here? It is, Mr. Pach 
thinks, in the fact that with this generation 
the passing over of realistic qualities pre- 
viously thought indispensable is the result 
of conscious decision. 
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ANOTHER OF VAN. GOGH’S PEASANT STUDIES 

The silhouet at first engrossed him, the masses of dark and light 
A peasant must be a peasant, he 
said, and a digger must dig; and this was the spirit of his picture. 


and the richly modeled outline. 


At the moment when Van 
Gogh was pushing the Impres- 
sionist theory of painting light 
to the farthest reach it can at- 
tain—even to the painting of the 
sun—he was arriving, it seems, 
at the classical ideal of color asa 
thing deriving its beauty from 
inner laws of its own. Mr. 
Pach concludes: 


“What makes the magic of the 
‘Hospital at Arles’ is not the fact 
that the substance and space and 
light are rendered by differences of 
hue, whereas at the moment when 
he painted ‘Old Shoes’ he had no 
other resource than the gradation 
from black to white; it is that in 
the later canvas the colors sing to 
each other in harmony; and it is 
with the high ethereal harmony of 
notes to which the unique candor, 








VINCENT VAN GOGH _ 


the lifetime of .effort compressed 
into a few years have given a purity 
and an intensity unsurpassed in the 
history of painting. .. . 

“Place Van Gogh for a moment 
beside other artists and straight- 
way the differences among his 
works disappear, and we see only 
the great man to whom they all 
belong. The ‘Painter’s House at 
Arles’ i: a prodigious thing, ‘The 
Plow’ is a masterpiece whose great- 
ness will be unsuspected by many 
even, who have seen hundreds of 
Van Gogh's pictures; the ‘Postman’ 
startles us with his ‘Socratic visage’ 
as the painter called it, the colors 
in the background are like the great 
miracles of the old enamelers, the 
line has the vitality of Van Gogh's 
symbol—the fire; and this man of 
fire, this painter of old kettles and 
old shoes transports us to the realms 
of Fra Angelico as he gives us the 
celestial polyphony of the blues and 
yellows in the pu-e image of the 
“Young Girl.’ ”’ 

“And then one turns to the great 
drawing of the Chirch at Neunen, 

















a work of the ear':est period, and 
one would be happy if that alone 
could always be here for us to see. 
It is as perfect in spirit, as much an 
emanation from the mind we have 
been trying to know as any of the later 
works. Indeed in its gentle glow, it holds us 
with a mysterious spell it could scarcely have 
exercized had we seen it when it was first 
produced. Then—if we had beheld it with 
open eyes—it would have seemed such a per- 
fection as might be the consummate end of a 
career,—now we know that, :n all its beauty, 
it is only a pause, a gathering of forces for a 
mightier surge into the light." 


A much less enthusiastic view of Van 
Gogh's art is expressed by Guy Péne Du 
Bois in Arts and Decoration (New York): 


“The exhibition of his work must leave the 
most enthusiastic admirers of Vincent—they 
grow in number rapidly this year—in some 
doubt of-a particular aspect of the ground for 
their enthusiasm. Among the paintings in 
that collection not one suggests an intensity 
of enough isolation to have led to suicide. The 
man is enjoying the world as he paints these 
canvases and especially a world of art which 
gives color to many of his impressions. He is 
far from isolation, , . . 


THERE IS SOMETHING HAUNTING IN HER UGLINESS 

It was part of Van Gogh's mission to dispel the idea that art is 
necessarily occupied with the beautiful. 
us because they are so ugly. 


Some of his figures charm 


“Instead of finding a subjective giant march- 
ing roughshod over the objectivities of nature 
marching thus armed with a formidable vision, 
we find a very humble little man seated before 
nature with every faculty open to that which 
she may have to tell him. Every faculty, 
with the exception of one or two or even three, 
which have been closed or directed by art in- 
fluences. No artist is ever entirely rid of these. 
Vincent in Holland was a low-toned painter, 
in France he became an Impressionist. [t is 
difficult to decide from the evidences of this 
collection whether he ever successfully ceased 
being an Impressionist. The most convincing 
of his canvases have their root in that school 
of painting. The later ones, which seem to 
reach further technically, do not carry a com- 
parable conviction. They are almost empty 
shells. 

“I do not mean that it is an uninteresting 
collection. It is, on the contrary, a mighty 
interesting collection. And particularly at 
this time when the star of Van Gogh is in the 
ascendant popularly; when, indeed, it appears 
that Cezanne, Gaugin and Matisse are, this 
year at least, to make room for him, are to be 
forced to make room for him." 
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SANTAYANA’S CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICA 


in the United States”’ (Scribner), George 

Santayana, formerly Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Harvard University, makes the 
charge that America, while professing an 
admirable devotion to liberty, lives under 
overpowering compulsions. ‘‘Even what 
is best in American life,”’ as he puts it, ‘‘is 
compulsory—the idealism, the zeal, the 
beautiful happy unison of its great mo- 
ments. You must wave, you must cheer, 
you must push with the irresistible crowd; 
otherwise you will feel like a traitor, a soul- 
less outcast, a deserted ship high and dry 
on the shore.” 

In the same book, Santayana, recalling 
the days of his association at Harvard with 
William James and Josiah Royce, points 
out that ‘‘corporate bodies are like persons, 
long vaguely swayed by early impressions 
that they may have forgotten.”” And 
Harvard had been founded to rear Peritan 
divines. ‘‘As the university was a local 
Puritan college opening its windows to the 
scientific world, so at least the two most 
gifted of its philosophers were men of in- 
tense feeling, religious and romantic, but 
attentive to the facts of nature and the 
currents of worldly opinion; and each of 
them felt himself bound by two different 
responsibilities, that of describing things 
as they are, and that of finding them pro- 
pitious to certain preconceived human de- 
sires. . . . Everyone was laboring with the 
contradiction he felt in things, and perhaps 
in himself.”’ 

All this should be read in conjunction 
with Santayana’s lately published ‘Little 
Essays” and against the background af- 
forded by his rich and adventurous spirit. 
He was born in Spain; he has taught in 
America; he is living in England; but he 
belongs to the world. We may find in 
him, if we choose, an intellectual elixir of 
the rarest sort. 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, in the New 
York Times, recollects an evening at Har- 
vard years ago when he heard Santayana 
speak on the same evening with a fiery 
evangelical preacher; 


E his new book, ‘‘Character and Opinion 


“Mr. Santayana, who even then seemed to 
me the last word in culture, refinement and 
suavity, gave in quiet tones, half-smiling all 
the while, a beautifully expressed statement 
of a philosophical attitude which would have 
cost him his job at any other American college. 
During this flow of exquisite language, it was 
clear to me that a storm was brewing in the 
evangelical mind, whose owner, by the way, 
wasa German. As soon as the testimony was 
completed, the preacher was asked for his ‘ex- 
perierice,’ and he exploded. ‘Before beginning 
my remarks, I wish to say emphatically that I 
regard Mr. Santayana’s attitude with thoro 
contempt.’- This made a small sensation; but 
the face of the gentleman attacked betrayed 
nothing except polite interest.” 


William James testifies to Santayana’s 
vitality in a letter published a few weeks 


ago in the Aélantic Monthly: 


“The great event in my life recently has 
been the reading of Santayana’s book. Altho 
I absolutely reject the platonism of it, I have 
literally squealed with delight at the impertur- 
bable perfection with which the position is laid 
down on page after page; and grunted with de- 
light at such a thickening up of our Harvard 
atmosphere. . 

“‘T now understand Santayana, the man. I 
never understood him before. But what a 
perfection of rottenness in a philosophy! I 
don’t think I ever knew the anti-realistic view 
to be propounded with so impudently superior 
anair. It is refreshing to see a representative 
of moribund Latinity rise up and administer 
such reproof to us barbarians in the hour of 
our triumph. I imagine Santayana’s style to 
be entirely spontaneous. But it has curious 
classic echoes. Whole pages of pure Hume in 
style; others of pure Renan.” 


The essence of Santayana’s philosophy 
is probably best conveyed in a series of 
quotations from the ‘Little Essays’ which 
Logan Pearsall Smith has edited with the 


collaboration of the author. These essays 
number one hundred and fourteen, and are 
grouped under the headings: Human Na- 
ture; Religion; Art and Poetry; Poets and 
Philosophers; Materialism and Morals. 

It is part of Santayana’s contention that 
the mind has its own life, irrespective of 
what we call objective realities. He be- 
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lieves in religion, and he believes 
in philosophy, but he regards 
both, primarily, as ‘‘expressions 
of human genius.”’ As hé puts 
se? 


“It is customary to judge relig- 
ions and philosophies by their truth, 
which is seldom their strong point; 
yet the application of that unsym- 
pathetic criterion is not unjust, 
since they aspire to be true, main- 
tain that they are so, and forbid 
any opposed view, no matter how 
obvious and inevitable, to be called 
true in their stead. But belief, 
which we have come to associate 
with religion, belongs really to sci- 
ence; myths are not believed in, 
they are conceived and understood. 
To demand belief for an idea is 
already to contrast interpretation 
with knowledge; it is to assert that 
that idea has scientific truth. Alle- 
gories, however, have their virtue; 
and when religions and philosophies 
are dead, or when we are so removed 
from them by time or training that 
the question of their truth is not a 
living question for us, they do not 
on that account lose all their inter- 
est; then, in fact, for the first time 
they manifest their virtues to the 
unbeliever. He sees that they are 
expressions of human genius; that however 
false to their subject-matter they may be, like 
the conventions of art they are true to the eye 
and to the spirit that fashioned them. And as 
nothing in the world, not even the truth, is so 
interesting as human genius, these incredible 
or obsolete religions and philosophies become 
delightful to us. The sting is gone out of their 
errors, which no longer threaten to delude us, 
and they have acquired a beauty invisible to 
the eye of their authors, because of the very 
refraction which the truth suffered in that 
vital medium. We see that they are a kind 
of poetry in which people half believed, be- 
cause it intervened in their lives; a poetry that 
beautified and justified to their minds the un- 
fathomed facts of their ancestral worship, their 
social bonds, and their personal conscience.” 


Art bulks large in Santayana’s philoso- 
phy, and the justification of art is its power 
to make people happy and to offer them an 
escape from the distractions of life: 


“Art has met, on the whole, with more suc- 
cess than science or morals. Beauty gives 
men the best hint of ultimate good which their 
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A POETICAL PRAGMATIST 


Santayana’s thought and exquisite style are more appreciated in 


England than in America. 


experience as yet can offer; and the most lauded 
geniuses have been poets, as if people felt that 
those seers, rather than men of action or 
thought, had lived ideally and known what 
was worth knowing. That such should be the 
case, if the fact be admitted, would indeed 
prove the rudimentary state of human civili- 
zation. The truly comprehensive life should 
be the statesman’s. for whom perception and 
theory might be expressed and rewarded in 
action. The ideal dignity of art is therefore 
merely symbolic and vicarious. As some peo- 
ple study character in novels, and travel by 
reading tales of adventure, because real life is 
not yet so interesting to them as fiction, or be- 
cause they find it cheaper to make their experi- 
ments in their dreams, so art in general is a 
rehearsal of rational living, and recasts in idea 
a world which we have no present means of 
recasting in reality. Yet this rehearsal reveals 
the glories of a possible performance better 
than do the miserable experiments until now 
executed on the reality. 

“When we consider the present distracted 
state of government and religion, there is much 
relief in turning from them to almost any art, 
where what is good is altogether and finally 
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good, and what is bad is at least not treacher- 
ous. When we consider further the senseless 
rivalries, the vanities, the ignominy that reign 
in the ‘practical’ world, how doubly blessed 
it becomes to find a sphere where limitation is 
an excellence, where diversity is a beauty, and 
where every man’s ambition is consistent with 
every other man’s and even favorable to it. 
It is indeed so in art; for we must not import 
into its blameless labors the bickerings and 
jealousies of criticism. Critics quarrel with 
other critics, and that is a part of philosophy. 
With an artist no sane man quarrels, any more 
than with the color of a child’s eyes. As na- 
ture, being full of seeds, rises into all sorts of 
crystallizations, each having its own ideal and 
potential life, each a nucleus of order and a 
habitation for the absolute self, so art, tho in 
a medium poorer than pregnant matter, and 
incapable of intrinsic life, generates a sem- 
blance of all conceivable beings.” 


Santayana’s religion does not include the 
idea of personal immortality: 


“Nothing is eternal in its duration. The 


tide of evolution carries everything before it, ~ 


thoughts no less than bodies, and persons no 
less than nations. Yet ail things are eternal 
in their status, as truth is. The place which 
an event fills in history is its inalienable place; 
the character that an act or a feeling possesses 
in passing is its inalienable character. Now, 
the human mind is not merely animal, not 
merely absorbed in the felt transition from one 
state of life to another. It is partly synthetic, 
intellectual, contemplative, able to look before 
and after and to see fleeting things at once in 
their mutual relations, or, as Spinoza expressed 
it, under the form of eternity. To see things 
under the form of eternity is to see them in 
their historic and moral truth, not as they 
seemed as they passed, but as they remain 
when they are over. When a man’s life is 
over, it remains true that he has lived; it re- 
mains true that he has been one sort of man, 
and not another. In the infinite mosaic of 
history that bit has its unfading color and its 
perpetual function and effect. A man who 
understands himself under the form of eternity 
knows the quality that eternally belongs to 
him, and knows that he cannot wholly die, 
even if he would; for when the movement of 
his life is over, the truth of his life remains. 
The fact of him is a part for ever of the infinite 
context of facts. This sort of immortality be- 
longs passively to everything; but to the intel- 
lectual part of man it belongs actively also, be- 
cause, in so far as it knows the eternity of truth, 
and is absorbed in it, the mind /ives in that eter- 
nity. In caring only for the eternal, it has 
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ceased to care for that part of itself which can 
die. But this sort of immortality is ideal only. 
He who, while he lives, lives in the eternal, 
does not live longer for that reason. Duration 
has merely dropped from his view; he is not 
aware of or anxious about it; and death, with- 
out losing its reality, has lost its sting. The 
sublimation of his interest rescues him, so far 
as it goes, from the mortality which he accepts 
and surveys. The animals are mortal without 
knowing it, and doubtless presume, in their 
folly, that they will live forever. Man alone 
knows that he must die; but that very knowl- 
edge raises him, in a sense, above mortality, by 
making him a sharer in the vision of eternal 
truth. He becomes the spectator of his own 
tragedy; he sympathizes so much with the 
fury of the storm that he has not ears left for 
the shipwrecked sailor, tho that sailor were his 
own soul. The truth is cruel, but it can be 
loved, and it makes free those who have 
loved it.”’ 


Santayana’s system has been described 
as one of poetical pragmatism, and in Eng- 
land it is exciting real enthusiasm. Robert 
Bridges, the Poet Laureate, has lately pub- 
lishd a lengthy tribute in the London 
Mercury in which he says, “I know of no 
other book in which there is so much teach- 
ing of things that English people need to 
learn;” while the London Times and Spec- 
tator devote a great deal of space to the 
explication ot fine points in Santayana’s 
philosophy. On this side of the water, 
however, Santayana’s spiritual challenge 
seems to fall on deaf ears. Outside of the 
Dial, which publishes Robert B-idges’ trib- 
ute, the little comment that appears is 
somewhat hostile. The !Veekiy Review 
(New York) speaks of a lack, or perver- 
sion, or blindness, at the heart of Sania- 
yana’s thinking, and finds it hard to see 
how he advances beyond the hedonism of 
Walter Pater, except that Pater aims at a 
mere series of luxuriously and intensely 
imagined moments, whereas Santayana 
would unite these moments into a kind of 
system. It admits that there is an ele- 
ment of elevated beauty in his poetical 
pragmatism, compatible with a wide range 
of serene and wise judgments. But in the 
end ‘‘it fails to achieve the solid assurance 
of peace and happiness,”’ but is ‘‘precarious, 
arbitrary, foundationless, insubstantial, and 
terribly prone to collapse into a mere ideal- 
ization of temperament.” 





FOODSTUFFS GOING DOWN 
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Courtesy of the Scientific American. 





THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE STATES OF THE UNION HAVE HARNESSED THE POWER OF 
THEIR WHITE COAL 


The shaded section in each circle indicates the developed water-power of the State; the unshaded section that 
which remains undeveloped. No attempt is made to compare or even to state total developed or 
potential horse-power for the several States as against each other, but merely to show 
how far each State has gone in the utilization of such resources as it has. 


THE $5,000,000,000 SLUMP IN 
FOODSTUFF PRICES 


| N J HAT would it mean to the country 
should $600 a year be cut fronr the 
income of half the families in the 
United States? Already the facts that 
underlie this question are engaging the 
attention not only of economists but of 
every man, woman and youth who works 
for wages. For, we read in Industry, the 
recent slump in the price of farm staples 
means nothing less than that approxi- 
mately forty-nine per cent of the American 
people must suffer a material reduction of 
annual income amounting in the aggregate 
to $5,000,000,000, the people affected rep- 
resenting forty per cent of the national pur- 
chasing power. 

Corn, for instance, with a three billion 
bushel crop in sight, has at this writing 
slumped to $.84% from $1.80% in June. 
Wheat, with an eight hundred million 
bushel crop, has slumped to $1.90 from 


$2.80. 


Potatoes, with a crop in excess of 
four hundred million bushels, have slumped 


to $1.50 or less from $2.50 to $3. Cotton, 
with a_ twelve-million-bale crop, has 
slumped approximately twenty cents a 
pound or $100 a bale. Oats have declined 
from $1.18 to about eighty-four cents at 
the present writing. With few exceptions, 
notably dairy products and eggs, declines 
ranging from fifty to twenty-five per cent 
are indicated for every important farm 
commodity; and, we are assured, the prices 
for butter and eggs cannot remain at their 
present levels indefinitely, if for no other 
reason than that the great decrease in the 
purchasing power suggested by these 
shrinkages in time will be reflected in the 
cities and towns from which the farmer 
must draw all his supplies except food. 
Certainly the farmers cannot cut any great 
part of $5,000,000,000 from their town 
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purchases without either closing many fac- 
tories or reducing wages or both; and when 
wages stop prices fall, whether of butter, 
eggs, phonographs or pianos. 

As Industry points out, a price decline 
of this magnitude would force bankruptcy 
in any industry other than agriculture, and 
it would in that if argiculture were com- 
posed of great instead of small units. As 
it is, “it is bound to affect agriculture 
gravely, accentuating the dissatisfaction 
already existing on the farms and accele- 
rating the exodus from the farms to the 
cities, thus leading to a labor surplus in 
industry, which, in turn, will produce an 
inevitable reduction of wages.’’ The more 
the situation is studied, we are assured, the 
more clear it becomes that within a twelve- 
month the reaction herein described threat- 
ens to make conditions in the cities worse 
than on the farms.” 

It is a common expression that ‘‘the 
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farmers never had so much money in their 
lives’’ and ‘‘they are having as much and 
living as well as people in the cities.” 
However, this prosperity cannot continue 
with the prices of farm products cut in half, 
which is another way of saying that Amer- 
ican industry cannot continue prosperous 
unless American agriculture is prosperous. 

By the samé token, concludes Industry, 
the city profiteer must go when the coun- 
try profiteer goes. Obviously the cost of 
farm-labor must be reduced if a large pro- 
portion of the employing farmers’ income 
is to be swept away. And with the coun- 
try market whittled down and spending 
money cut off, the prices of manufactured 
goods and the labor that produces them 
must come down. It is not that any one 
wants the present ‘‘golden era’’ to end, but 
that ‘‘the end is in sight already, and capi- 
tal and labor alike must adjust themselves 
to the change.”’ 





WEIGHING OUR TRADE RELATIONS 


WITH CANADA IN THE BALANCE 


HAT are Canada and the United 

States going to do about their 

flourishing trade relations? In 
volume, our trade with the Dominion has 
grown until it is second only to that with 
Great Britain. Last year nearly ten per 
cent of our exports went to Canada and a 
still greater percentage of our imports 
originated there. This year has seen a 
further increase, our purchases approxim- 
ating half a billion dollars and our sales to 
this northern neighbor amounting to more 
than eight hundred million dollars. One 
does not have to be a Methuselah to re- 
member when our trade with the whole 
world did not exceed these figures. In 
other words, for every man, womah and 
child living in Canada, we bought in that 
country more than $60 worth of goods and 
we sold there about $100 worth. 

Canadian public men are said by Thomas 
N. Page, in the Saturday Evening Post, to 
fully appreciate the importance of main- 
taining and even stimulating trade with 
this country, but there are three things they 


put above it as vitally affecting their 
national welfare. They are, in their order 
of importance, a need of revenue, that has 
increased enormously by reason of the war. 
The tariff still remains the Dominion’s 
most important source of income, and it 
would be difficult to devise other taxes that 
would make up for a great reduction of 
duties on what she buys from this country, 
which has amounted to more than three- 
fourths of all her imports. 

Of even greater influence in shaping her 
commercial policy is the second considera- 
tion, which consists in the will of her 
people that Canada shall be economically 
as well as politically independent; a well- 
rounded, self-conscious, self-reliant nation- 
hood is the aim of all political parties in 
the Dominion. They believe that advance- 
ment to nationhood requires settlers for 
the vast empty spaces, populous and busy 
cities, great and diversified industries, traf- 
fic on their costly systems of railroads and 
canals and more and well-paid employment 
for labor. 





THE PLAYHOUSE 


If these things can be achieved by re- 
stricting her commerce with the United 
States, Canada, according to this econo- 
mist, is prepared to make the restrictions. 
It is necessary only to make sure that the 
proposed restrictions will fulfill their de- 
sired purpose and not result in crippling 
some Canadian industri+s through artifici- 
ally fostering others. 

At one time the government favored a 
policy of taxing the export of logs so as to 
draw into Canada the American capital 
invested in sawmilling, but representations 
from this country accompanied by threats 
of retaliation led to abandonment of the 
plan. The separate provinces, however, 
which own a large part of the supply of 
pulp wood, have for years prevented its 
export from the public lands. America has 
protested in vain against the restriction, 
and it has been necessary for American 
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paper manufecturers to transfer to Canada 
many millions of dollars to erect and oper- 
ate plants where the raw material could be 
procured. 

Third, but not least of the things that, it 
is emphasized, Canada places above her 
commerce with the United States, is her 
position and opportunity in the British 
Empire. The fear that closer relations 
with the United States might weaken the 
ties that bind her to England was the argu- 
ment most widely used for the rejection of 
reciprocity in 1911. It may be accepted as 
settled that Canada will consider no com- 
mercial convention that would give this 
country a preference over Great Britain. 
On the contrary, she now gives, and ap- 
pears ready to increase, a marked prefer- 
ence to British trade. For twenty yearsshe 
had admitted British goods at lower rates 
of duty than goods of American origin. 


THE DRAMA AS FAIRY GOD- 


MOTHER TO INDUSTRY 


1 Freeing art is beginning to play 


an important part in modern indus- 

try. It is helping at least one gigan- 
tic manufacturing institution, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, to preserve the 
human element in industrial operation 
and is also serving to foster the spiritual 
and intellectual as well as the material 
in building men and women along with 
products of commerce. We read in the 
Theater Magazine that the experiment has 
been so successful that one of the largest 
and handsomest theaters in the country 
has just been dedicated, at Akron, Ohio, to 
the fifty thousand Goodyear employees and 
their six flourishing dramatic and musical 
organizations. The Goodyear Three Arts 
Club, we read, inaugurated itself in 1916 
by staging ‘‘Robin Hood,’ followed by 
“The Sign of the Cross,’’ the presentation 
of which was noteworthy in that it was the 
third time it had been played since 1900 
when Wilson Barrett, the famous English 
actor, brought it to this country. Devot- 
ing its energies to drama, dancing and 
music, the Three Arts Club is now plan- 


ning an claborate presentation of ‘‘Flora- 
dora.” " 
In addition to this club there are within 
the Goodyear organization the Friars and 
‘Green Room Club, prototypes of well- 
known New York organizations of similar 
names, the Goodyear Male Chorus, Our 
Girls Club and the Silent Dramatic Club. 
The latter, perhaps the most unique of the 
group, is composed of deaf and dumb Good- 
year employees who constitute the largest 
deaf mute colony in the world. Panto- 
mime burlesque is specialized in by these 
“silent” dramatists, and the introduction 
of silent drama in Akron has been heralded 
with outstanding success. Its latest pan- 
tomime production was ‘‘The Fatal Neck- 
lace.”” The Friars, we are told, devote 
their talents to minstrels and concerts. 
Recently twenty of the two hundred Good- 
year Akron factory experts who are soon 
to be transferred to the company’s new 
California plant were initiated into the 
Friars. They will organize the Goodyear 
Friars No. 2 at Los Angeles. 


The Goodyear Theater, we read, is 
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housed in Goodyear Hall, a handsome new 
recreational and educational building which 
also houses the Goodyear Industrial Uni- 
versity, an educational institution said to 
be without a parallel, ‘‘whose doors are 
open to all Goodyearites and whose flexible 
curriculum offers educational advantages 
ranging from elementary grade _ school 
work to post-graduate collegiate work.” 
Already the university has a faculty of one 
hundred and seventeen and an enrollment 
of more than fifty-five hundred. The 
Theater Magazine summarizes the work by 
saying that this great institution ‘‘has rec- 
ognized that success in industry depends 
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upon the character of industrial citizen- 
ship, and it has found that dramatic art 
must be included as one of the essential 
things necessary to successfully humanize 
industry and to improve the caliber of its 
citizenship.’’ The remarkable success and 
amazing growth of this particular institu- 
tion from a firm of one hundred and twenty- 
five employees to fifty thousand employees 
in twenty-two years, may be attributed 
largely, if not entirely, to the manger in 
which it endeavors to foster the intellectual 
development of its men and women, and 
to provide recreational and educational 
advantages.” 
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GROWING NEED OF PROPER LAWS 
FOR AIR TRAVEL 


HIS country, which was the pioneer 
in successful flying, is still without a 
vestige of aerial law—and thereby is 
far behind most European countries. 
Great Britain has its Air Ministry, estab- 


lished three years before the war ended, of 
which Winston Churchill is the head as 
Secretary of State for War and Air. For 
several years this department has licensed 
sky pilots, inspected machines and exer- 
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cized rigid control over aerial navigation 
in Britain, one of the regulations it enforces 
being that cross-country flights must be at 
a height of five thousand feet. Recently a 
flyer in England was fined $250 in police 
court for making a nose dive at a height of 
five hundred to six hundred feet. 

Contrasted with the laws that regulate 
flying and that insure its safety abroad, 
the lackof law and of any real government 
control or regulation here is reflected in the 
continuing number of fatal accidents due to 
disregard for common rules of flying. 
G. W. Harris reports, in the New York 
Evening Post Magazine that in the twelve 
months preceding last July nearly 700,000 
miles were flown over the British Isles. 
More than 67,000 passengers were carried 
and more than 100,000 pounds of freight 
transported. Only four fatal and twenty 
minor accidents were recorded, an average 
of 28,877 miles for every accident. 

Today the United States is far ahead of 
the rest of the world with its air mail ser- 
vice, which is arousing much admiration 
abroad, but this is the only aeronautical 
undertaking in which we lead, and compe- 
tent observers returning from overseas re- 
port that Europe, generally speaking, re- 
gards aeronautics far more seriously than 
most people here do. In Europe there are 
now more than twenty regularly organized 
commercial operating companies engaged 
in carrying passengers and goods by air- 
craft. The principal lines are between 
london and Paris; Copenhagen, London, 
and Amsterdam; London and Glasgow; 
Amsterdam and Antwerp; Paris and Brus- 
sels; Rome and Athens. Passage on some 
of these lines has to be booked seven to ten 
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days ahead, and by conservative estimate 
several hundred people daily are making 
business trips by air in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. [t is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for people to fly from London to 
Paris to attend the opera. Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, which has no seacoast, is encourag- 
ing aviation and advertizing itself as ‘‘the 
heart of Europe by air.” 

In America every aerial accident that 
results in loss of life or damage to property 
raises the question of air lanes and the right 
of aircraft to fly over cities. 

Furthermore, it is urged, the public must 
be protected from the careless or reckless 
flyer and from the dishonest or unscrupu- 
lous manufacturer “of unsafe machines. 
The flyer also should be protected from the 
manufacturer and from public carelessness. 
The manufacturer, in turn, is entitled to 
protection against the flyer; and everybody 
concerned needs, or soon will need, insur- 
ance such as no company now in existence 
is prepared to provide. In short, those 
who are taking an enlightened interest in 
aerial navigation are convinced that the 
one thing most needed to encourage and 
advance the development of the airplane 
industry in this country is a wise system of 
jurisprudence applicable to aeronautics and 
aerography. 

We read that the American Bar Associ- 
ation and the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Asso- 
ciation have been cooperating in the study 
of aerial legislation and each association 
has a committee at work on the problem, 
the findings and recommendations of which 
probably will be placed before Congress 
this winter. 





DISPELLING THE MYTH OF OUR 
RURAL BACKWARDNESS 


OR the past ten years benevolently 
Pr aispoces persons have been ‘“‘sitting 

up” with the farmer. They became 
acutely worried about him upon the appear- 
ance of the Thirteenth Census, ten years 
ago, which showed that half the counties 
of Illinois, the second State in the produc- 
tion of corn and oats, had lost population; 


that sixty-one counties of Missouri, the 
fourth corn State, the first in production of 
mules and the second in the production of 
horses, had fewer people than ten years 
before; and that rural population loss in 
Iowa, the first commonwealth in corn and 
oats production, had gone so far that the 
State as a whole showed a one pér cent net 
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loss of population. All of which stirs 
America At Work to exclaim editorially 
that whatever industry in this country 
may be considered backward, farming is 
not one of them. It maintains that while 
the improvement in the lot of American 
workers has been marked during the past 
thirty years in all industries, it has been 
nowhere more substantial than on the 
American farm. 

An enormous transformation, it appears, 
has been going on in the fields and orchards, 
feed yards, stables and dairies. Every- 
where we hear the same story of the in- 
crease of output, the lightening of human 
toil, the economy in the number of workers 
required to achieve a given result. Every- 
where else, says America at Work, we call 
this progress and hail the better service, 
enlarged human leisure, the freer life of the 
workers. Where the farm is concerned, 
we have elected to discuss it in terms of de- 
population, and to call it decadence, de- 
terioration, a march backward. As a 
matter of fact, the average fertility of 
American fields is steadily rising. This is 
shown by an exhaustive study of the rela- 
tion of acreage to crop yields published by 
the Department of Agriculture under Sec- 
retary Houston. Our universities have 
been centers for the collection of authori- 
tative facts regarding the best farm ptac- 
tice and the resultant improvement in 
methods of crop rotation and in the quality 
of farm animals of all sorts is one of the 
most salient facts of the time. 

Our great implement companies have 
for many years maintained extensive staffs 
of experimenters, drawn almost without 
exception from the ranks of practical farm 
workers, who have spent their lives in 
designing new implements. Concurrently 
with this they have organized agricultural 
extension departments to popularize the 
results of experimental work. In conse- 
quence ‘‘we have seen the single hand plow 
replaced by the sulky plow of a size and 
capacity impossible of control by hand. 
The single bottom sulky plow has in its 
turn given way to the two-bottom gang, 
making it possible for one man to control 
twice the horsepower and do twice the 
plowing; and now in turn comes the sub- 
stitution for the horse of the explosive 
power of a mixture of air with gasoline or 
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oil, and up comes the tractor to give the 
horse a rest and increase once more by 100 
per cent the power which may be directed 
by one man in the field. As a result, the 
solitary farmer of today with a tractor of 
average power can plow from four to five 
times as much land as the farmer of twenty- 
five years ago with a hand plow and one 
pair of horses. So in like manner the old 
half row cultivator gave way to the single 
row cultivator, which is now superseded by 
the two-row implement for the cultivation 
of corn and other growing crops.” 

Taking Pike County, Missouri, as an 
example, we read that its population is six 
thousand less than it was thirty years ago, 
yet “it has better farms, better implements, 
better roads, more convenient homes, bet- 
ter schools, more intelligence and more 
leisure." What, asks America At Work, 
would the “back to the farm”’ enthusiasts 
have the missing six thousand people do? 
Go back to Pike County where they are 
not needed and “where the farm work is 
being better done by fewer workers and 
improved implements?”’ 

Taking the nation at large, in the forty- 
year period ending with the 1910 census, 
the population of the country increased 
140 per cent. It is a curious fact that the 
increase in the number of cattle and horses 
in the same time was also 140 per cent, so 
that the supply of food and work animals 
and also the surplus for exportation in- 
creased in the same ratio as the population. 
The number of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture at the beginning of this forty-year 
period was 5,922,000. At the end it was 
12,659,000—an increase of 113 per cent. 
In other words, the farming population 
grew only four-fifths as fast as the popula- 
tion as a whole, yet agricultural production 
was more than doubled. 

In the wheat and cotton record even 
more clearly may be read the story of the 
growing efficiency of the American farmer. 
Wheat production during the period of 140 
per cent increase in population, increased 
213 per cent; corn production 206 per cent; 
oats 246 per cent and cotton 358-per cent. 
Wheat and corn production, in short, in- 
creased one-half faster than population, 
oats two-thirds faster and cotton produc- 
tion two and a half times as fast. This 
ratio applies to the past ten years. 
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COMPARING OLD AND NEW WAGE 
SCALES OF RAILROAD MEN 


ures the wage increase since 1914 it averages one hundred and fifteen per cent. It 


fk Railway Age congratulates railway employees on the wage award. As it fig- 


would be interesting to Capper’s Weekly to know how the Railway Age calculates 


any increases to as much as one hundred per cent over the cost of living. 


The average 


earnings of all railroad employees, including the high salaries were $810 a year in 1914, 
which, notes the organ of Senator Capper, was not enough for the average American 


family to subsist on. 


The following table shows the old wages, the increase and the new 


scale in some of the principal branches of railroad service. 


Passenger service engineers 
Freight service engineers 
Yard service engineers 
Passenger service firemen 
Freight service firemen 
Yard service firemen 

Yard service foremen 


Machinists (hour) 
Boilermakers (hour) 
Blacksmiths (hour) 


BS a eee 
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Section foremen (month) 
Yard firemen helpers (hour) 
Hostlers, outside (day) 
Hostlers, inside (day) 
Helpers (day) 

Yard firemen helpers (hour) 


Previous Wage 


New Scale 
Per Day 
$6.40-7.40 

1.04 7-64-9.56 

1.44 7.04-7.52 
.80 4.80-5.80 

1.04 5-28-7.19 
1.44 5.60-5.76 

1.63 6.96 
1.48 6.48 
1.04 5-04 
13 85 
| 85 
13 85 


Increase 
$ .80 


Per Day 


oak 05 .50 
on 08% 


48% 
15 (hr.) $130.60 
.18 

64 

.06% 

.06% 

18 





PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF THE 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


HOSE who want to abolish tobacco 

along with liquor do not seem to be 

making much progress. Probably it 
is because they conceive tobacco to be a 
luxury, whereas millions of smokers regard 
it as a necessity. Regardless of its classi- 
fication, however, there is no disputing the 
fact that the tobacco industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds during the past few 
years and is today in an exceptionally 


flourishing condition. During the war the 
industry profited enormously. Millions of 
people who had not developed a taste for 
the weed found tobacco unexpectedly help- 
ful during those bitter days. At the time 
of the Spanish-American War, 3,000,000,- 
000 cigarets were consumed annually in 
the United States. Today the quantity 
consumed is around 40,000,000,000 a year. 

Naturally, writes John T. Windsor, in 
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the Magazine of Wall Street, the great in- 
crease in demand for the various tobacco 
products has its reflex in prices. For ex- 
ample, Kentucky tobacco sold a few years 
ago at seven cents a pound at the planta- 
tion. It is now selling at thirty to forty 
cents a pound. Other grades have advanced 
in proportion. As a general average, the 
price of raw tobacco has increased three 
hundred per cent or more, tho the price of 
the manufactured article has not increased 
correspondingly. This is an- important 
point and will probably be the deciding 
factor in keeping the price of the manufac- 
tured articles around present levels, in event 
of the raw commodity declining further. 


_for carpets and 
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Export trade in the commodity has shown 
a marked decrease of late, but sales to Europe 
still far exceed those of prewar years. 

A comparative schedule of payments for 
luxuries during the twelve ‘months gone by, 
as compiled by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shows that $800,000,000 was paid for 
cigarets during the year, $510,000,000 for 
cigars and $800,000,000 for tobacco and 
snuff, or a total for all of $2,110,000,000. 
The next highest amount paid for luxuries 
went for automobiles and parts, and totaled 
$2,000,000,000, followed by expenditures 
luxurious clothing of 
$1,500,000,000, and for candy of $1,000,- 
000,000. 





MILLIONS WASTED IN HEATING 
POORLY BUILT HOUSES 


iy di hove engineers and health offi- 


cers have reached the conclusion that 

a 68-degree temperature is most con- 
ducive to healthfulness in dwellings. Ex- 
perts are agreed that a ton and a half of 
coal per room per year is ample to maintain 
such a temperature in a dwelling properly 
in-sulated and otherwise well constructed. 
Yet, we are told by the American Lumber- 
man the amount of coal actually consumed 
in heating the average room in American 
dwellings is, owing to defective construc- 
tion and lack of insulation, from two to 
three times that quantity, and the tem- 
“perature of the rooms is below the degree 
of comfort much of the time. In other 
words, the average American householder 
finds that his coal dollar is worth only 
sixty cents and, this being so, untold 
millions of dollars are unnecessarily burnt 
up through the inefficiency or carelessness 
of contractors and builders. 

So long as many dwellings are built to 
sell and without much regard to the cost of 
heating them or to the comfort of those 
occupying them; heat insulation may not 
receive a great deal of consideration from 
the builder unless the public in general and 
and prospective home-owners in particular 


know something of the economics of such 
insulation. Furthermore and in view of the 
fact that coal prices have been mounting 
steadily, with further increases in prospect, 
the subject of coal conservation is of vital 
interest not only to the individual con- 
sumer but to the nation at large. 

The necessity of better building con- 
struction is paramount, insists this lumber 
journal, especially with respect to heat in- 
sulation, the improvement of which is 
neither impracticable nor costly. Not only 
is it wholly practicable to insulate a dwel- 
ling when it is building, but it is wholly 
practicable to improve the insulation of 
dwellings already built. One view com- 
monly h Id is that an air space is a non- 
conductor of heat; whereas, it is only a 
dead air space that is a nonconductor. 
“Tho the common construction of walls 
provides an air space all right, it is gener- 
ally far from a dead air space. On the con- 
trary, the dwelling wall as commonly con- 
structed provides a series of flues through 
which the air is drawn with considerable 
celerity. The ordinary lath-and-plaster.con- 
struction, when not supplemented by other 
insulation, permits the escape of enough 
heat through the walls to raise the tem- 
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perature of the air between the studding 
and cause it to rise. The escape of more 
heat through the ceilings increases the move- 
ment up the wall ‘flues,’ with the result 
that a systematic dfain of heat from walls 
and ceilings is set up. During ordinary 
weather this condition makes heating dif- 
ficult; but in case of a gale and low tem- 
perature the heat drainage is tremendous 
and makes anything like comfort within 
the rooms either impracticable or possible 
only at a greatly increased consumption of 
fuel.”’ 

A movement is on foot to utilize all public 
educational institutions—public schools and 
community center —in spreading knowl- 
edge as to the proper construction of dwell- 
ings and public buildings, along with their 
proper insulation, by means of portable ex- 
hibits. Chicago lumbermen and other citi- 
zens have had an opportunity to see an ex- 
hibit of this kind placed in the club rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association. It com- 
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prises several good-sized sections of walls, 
floors, ceilings and roofs of various forms 
of construction suspended vertically from 
a display stand somewhat like the leaves of 
a book stood on end. In connection with 
the exhibit itself may be provided placards 
giving the insulating values of the various 
forms of construction; so that any one may 
learn at a glance almost what is the best 
form of construction for his particular pur- 
pose. Incidentally, he will learn what he 
can do, if he already has a cold house, to 
improve its insulation. 

One suburban householder learned from 
this exhibit that by simply covering the 
lead pipes from his furnace with asbestos 
moulded covering and inserting fiber felt 
a quarter of an inch thick between the 
ceiling of the upper rooms of his home and 
the floor of the attic, he could heat the 
seven-room house comfortably with fifteen 
instead of the customary twenty-two 
tons of furnace coal. 





RAISIN’ RAISINS IS NO LONGER 
AN INFANT INDUSTRY 


NCE on a time making the raisin 

was surrounded with as much cere- 

mony and ritual as making cran- 
berry sauce or hanging up the stockings 
Christmas Eve. It had its humble place 
in the scheme of things, but outside that 
place it was as out of place as a firecracker 
in midwinter. Today it is another story. 
The raisin, instead of being a luxury, is a 
necessity and the story of its rise is one of 
the most interesting tales of the thoroly 
American development of a typical Amer- 
ican industry. 

Eight years ago the raisin industry was 
sagging so low that bankers rated its credit 
very poor and raisin-growers were looking 
for a soft place to land just beyond the 
bankruptcy courts. This year its crop is 
estimated at two hundred thousand tons, 
for which the growers, not some group of 
middlemen or jobbers or packers, will re- 
ceive close to eighty million dollars. Land 
is selling at one thousand to twenty-five 
hundred dollars an acre; four millions are 


being spent on streets and roads in one 
California county alone: credit is AA.t; 
business is booming, and some fifteen thou- 
sand acres of new land are being planted 
to vines every year. The cooperative 
organization which made this miracle pos- 
sible has ten thousand stockholders and 
they will receive an eight per cent dividend 
this year. 

The change began to come about in 1914 
when the then infant California Associated 
Raisin Company decided on a national 
advertizing campaign. A special meeting 
was called, writes Wilbur Hall, in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and one director vol- 
unteered to find a satisfactory advertizing 
agency. This is what happened: 


“Within two weeks an advertizing expert 
from Chicago was in Fresno inquiring what it 
was all about. They told him they wanted to 
advertize raisins. 

‘“‘ ‘How much can you appropriate?’ he asked. 

“We are ready to go pretty strong—say, 
twenty thousand dollars for a starter.’ The 
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advertising agent probably smiled broadly. 

“*Twenty thousand dollars wouldn’t pre- 
pare the copy,’ he said. ‘You will waste your 
money if you begin with less than one hundred 
thousand for the first year’s campaign.’ 

“‘One hundred thousand?’ they echoed. 
‘Why, if we appropriated that amount of money 
and the news got gut here in this valley we 
would all be tarred and feathered!’ 

“‘That is the minimum amount,’ the agent 
said. ‘If you set aside less you might as well 
tie it in a tight roll and sink it in the river. 
Then he went away. But finally they came 
to his figure, tho they did it timorously, and 
they kept the fact a deep secret. The results 
—not that year but the next—astonished the 
most skeptical and the most hopeful alike. It 
was the baker's twenty-five-pound carton that 
did the business. . . . The association and its 
advertizing agents were canvassing potential 
markets very carefully when someone happened 
to mention the fact that raisin bread was de- 
licious, healthful and appetizing. The adver- 
tizers snapped at the idea. 

“ ‘We'll sell the bakers of America to raisin 
bread,’ they said. ‘Appropriate part of your 
advertizing fund for demonstrators and sales- 
men; give us charge of the campaign and we 
will sell your surplus raisins this year. Make 
it snappy!’ 

“They made it snappy. They wakened 
America with a new idea—raisin bread. It 
looked good, tasted good, was good. The 
bakers hailed the new departure with delight, 
because raisins added weight and substance to 
bread, gave it a new flavor and meaning, and 
increased the consumption of their product. 
They began raining in orders for bread raisins. 
The association had a special baker’s box, con- 
taining twenty-five pounds, made and sten- 
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ciled, and at the end of that second year there 
was not a surplus raisin to be had in America. 
The crop was sold out, the price was good, the 
growers were paid four and five cents a pound. 
the stockholders of the association received 
their eight per cent dividends, and the raisin 
growers’ difficulties were over.” 


Next year the association began to drift 
still farther from the packers, who had 
leased their plants to the raisin company, 
tho they had continued to operate them 
on contract. The association began to 
buy out the packers or to establish plants 
of itsown. Today it has some twenty-six 
plants, including a big central plant in 
Fresno, where the raisins are finally pro- 
cessed, seeded, sorted and packed for ship- 
ment. It employs thirty-nine hundred 
people in the busy season; its debts are 
paid and it has a surplus for emergencies. 
It has made the San Joaquin Valley raisin 
belt, which includes the major portion of 
the lands in three counties, one of the most 
prosperous and economically stable dis- 
tricts of a rich state. The only fly in the 


‘ointment now, reports the Saturday Evening 


Post writer, is the presence in the field of 
some of the stronger of the private packers, 
who continue to compete with the associ- 
ation. It is a fight to the death, and it is 
an interesting one to watch, because in this 
case the upper hand is held by the growers 
—the landowners and producers—and the 
under dog, in a manner of speaking, is the 
packer who once had the raisin men beg- 
ging for favors. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS AS SHOWN 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


N illuminating composite picture of 
A business America is presented by a 
New York banking concern, Harris, 
Winthrop and Company, as the result of a 
questionnaire addressed to more than four 
thousand men of affairs throughout the 
United States. It is characterized by 
Commerce and Finance as the most compre- 
hensive survey of economic conditions in 
America that has yet been made. Collec- 
tively considered, the answer to the ques- 
tions which have to do with commercial 


and financial conditions seem to indicate a 
qualified optimism. Moderate retail stocks 
and an abatement of extravagant expendi- 
ture are reported. 

Opinion as to the immediate future of 
business seems to be evenly divided. A 
majority of less than ten per cent look for 
a further contraction, but from the cotton 
states there is reported a preponderant ex- 
pectation of an early business revival. 
From the answers to a number of questions 
regarding industrial and social conditions, 
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it is plein that there is comparatively little widespread effort to promote radicalism 
unemployment and that wages are, upon and communism than is generally appre- 
the whole, stationary or advancing, there ciated. Following is a geographical sum- 
is continued inefficiency and a far more’ mary of replies to ten leading questions: 


| 
| 
| 





Middle Atlantic 


States 
States 


States 


QUESTIONS 


Northwestern 
Pacific States 


Central States 
Southwestern 





TOTALS 
New England 
States 


Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 





Commercial and Financial 


| 111 | 226 | 








Heavy 


heavy, light or medium? 


Uwe © 
CoOr- 


w 


Medium | 2375 || 470 | 733 | 


2890 || 219 | 629 | 923 | 





Does the consuming public show —— 
any disposition to be less extrav- 
agant or more economical than | No | 

previously? 1058 200 | 313 | 


Are retail stocks in your section Light 2 dl | | 176! 231 | 





If yours is an agricultural section } 
please say whether the farmers Selling 
are selling their crops this year 1705 357 | 498 | 
as they mature, or holding in the Holding | | 

hope of higher prices. 9 84 | 364 











Is banking accommodation read- | 159 | 437 | 
ily obtainable at fair rates? ' 150 392 | 








| | 
Do you expect an improvement 128 | 346 
‘n business in the near future? 











Industrial and Social 








Yes 
Is there much unemployment in 


your section? No 653 | 982 | 519 | 255 | 
} 


Advancing 233 | 216 | 126 | 129| 73| 31| 87 


= wages advancing or declin- Declining 1} 42 | 123 | 46 | 6 8 2| 13 
Stationary 259 | 561 | 873 | 401 | 160 | 211 76 | 199 








More 142 | 372 | a | 210| 75 | 130| an | 109 


Is labor more or less efficient?, | 
Lom 139 359] § 534 | 315 | 190 | 122| 67 




















Transportation 


Is the railroad congestion in your 189 188 61; 1 
section being relieved? 3 109 | 100 40 | 








Does your community now feel 187 | 112 97 | 229 
assured of it 1 ly for the | 
mea adherend tan cule | 36: 84 186 | 8 | 48 
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THE HIGH COST OF RECENT 
STRIKE VICTORIES 


“victories,” got a sixty-five per cent 

increase in their rate of wages last 
year, but they actually received three per 
cent less in money than previously. The 
miners, as a result of the great coal strike 
and all the maneuverings and politics and 
negotiations that followed, got an increase 
of fourteen per cent in wages. Yet because 
of a system which that strike “victory” 
helped to perpetrate, the average skilled 
miner is getting half the wages he would 
otherwise be earning. As a result of the 
clothing trades strike victory a year ago, 
wages were increased from about $35 a 
week to $65 and $75 or even more a week for 
thirty-five per cent less work. Yet during 
last fall, normally the busiest season of the 
year, half of the clothing workers have been 
idle. So reports Marshall Olds in a series 
of illuminating industrial articles that have 
been appearing in the New York Tribune. 
What happened in the clothing industry 
has happened to a greater or less degree in 
the silk, cotton goods, shoes and many 
other industries. 

Despite the fact that there is ten per cent 
more idle labor in the big manufacturing 
centers to-day than there was six months 
ago, there is still a labor shortage in the 
country at large. This is due to the hesi- 
tancy of labor to shift its location—to 
follow work where it is to be had. The 
union workman is tied down to his local 
union, to which he pays dues every month; 
and this, we read, is one of the reasons why 
so many workers are being influenced and 
educated to depend upon strikes rather than 
upon personal energy and efficiency for their 
jobs and their wage advances. One of the 
most salutary lessons brought home by 
many recent strike ‘‘victories’’ is that no 
industry can go on paying as high wages as 
the workers want unless the workers them- 
selves go ahead and actually earn them by 
increased production. We read: 


[pean through various strike 


“Strike after strike early last year caused 
tremendous shortage in clothing, shoes, shirts 
and a wide variety of other necessaries or near 
necessaries. This shortage sent prices sky- 


rocketing. With these high prices, and as long 
as such high prices lasted, manufacturers could 
afford to pay labor almost anything on almost 
any terms of reduced production. They did, 
and the workers in these industries went back 
to work on such easy hours and high pay that 
they began actually to believe their radical 
leaders’ assertion that organization and strikes 
were all that was necessary to get rich quick. 


The recent Senate investigation brought 
out that the average skilled miner, by work- 
ing steadily eight hours a day every day his 
mine worked, could earn from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year and, if he worked overtime, 
that much more in proportion. But in 
order to give work to some hundred thou- 
sand extra men and keep them in-the union 
paying some $200,000 every month into the 
union treasury—which at present collects 
about $10,000,000 a year—the miners are 


.so discouraged from working more than 


part time that few of them dare or care to 
do it. So prevalent is this practice that in 
some districts any man who works more 
than three days a week is branded a “‘scab.” 

If, declares this Tribune investigator, the 
coal miners had not ‘“‘won”’ their strike and 
the union leaders who ‘‘perpetrated it” had 
been totally defeated, with the result that 
the hundred thousand or so extra men not 
needed in the coal mines should go back to 
the farms and other industries from which 
they came and where they are vitally 
needed, and the average skilled coal miner 
were thus permitted to work regularly, he 
would become one of the best paid workers 
in American industry. To recapitulate: 

One hundred and thirty-four million days 
of labor is only part of last year’s strikes 
plus other hundreds of millions of days of 
labor lost because of those strikes; 

—eight hundred and five million dollars’ 
worth of wages lost by strikers, plus billions 
of dollars of wages lost because of the 
strikes. 

—two and one-half billion dollars’ worth 
of production lost through strikes alone, 
plus other billions of dollars of production 
lost because of these strikes. 

—less than 3 per cent of these strikes 
even claimed to be primarily about wages 
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and only about half of them even mentioned 
wages. 
—the most 


conspicuous strikes that 


pretended to be for wages were either 
hopelessly beaten or brought merely a 
temporary fictitious advance that left the 
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average worker worse off than he was be- 
fore. 

Then, asks the writer in conclusion, why 
have the great proportion of these strikes 
been called and fought with such losses to 
all American citizenry? 





SAFEGUARDING THE GOOD NAME 
OF ELECTRICITY 


electrical industry is a part of the 

work of the Society for Electrical 
Development which is not so well known 
as some of its other activities. J. M. 
Wakeman, general manager of the Society, 
has been telling a convention of jobbers at 
Del Monte, California, some interesting 
things about this phase of the work. 

Not only does this important organiza- 
tion educate the public to an appreciation 
of electric service but it conserves the in- 
terests of the industry by watching for 
harmful advertizing or motion-picture films 
and by carefully checking up the facts, 
whenever possible, where newspapers re- 
port fires as caused by ‘defective insula- 
tion,”’ “crossed wires’’ or other electrical 
trouble. Not infrequently, we are told, 
an electrical concern conceives the idea of 
building up its business by using advertiz- 
ing copy which emphasizes the danger of 
electricity in the home, shop or factory. 
Generally such advertizing is illustrated 
with alarming pictures of people meeting 
a violent death or property going up in 
smoke, while the helpless owner stands by 
and wishes he had used so-and-so’s switches 
or wire or whatever the manufacturer is 
advertizing. 

In the course of a recent photo-play, to 
take another illustration, it became neces- 
sary to kill off the villain. The scene was 
set in his home, where a tea kettle standing 
upon a sideboard with steam issuing from 
the spout was ostentatiously connected 
with the lighting fixture overhead. The 
villain entered and, seeing the boiling 
kettle, walked toward it. The scene 
changed quickly to the interior of a power- 
station, where a breakdown was staged— 
blinding flash, a number of workmen rush- 
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ing madly about. Then the scene flashed 
back to the villain walking toward the tea 
kettle, which he lifted. Spinning around, 
he faced the audience with distorted face 
and flung himself down—dead! The effect 
of such an incident upon the minds of the 
thousands and thousands of people who 
witnessed it may be imagined. 

The Society for Electrical Development 
got in touch with the producers and pointed 
out the injury such a scene worked to an 
industry in which so many millions of 
money were invested and so many millions 
of people employed. It was suggested that 
the villain fall off a cliff or die in some way 
that would injure no one but himself. The 
producers were persuaded to cut out the 
objectionable portion of the film, and the 
villain died by drowning or in some other 
satisfactory manner. 

When newspapers report a fire as caused 
by electrical troubles, the Society ascer- 
tains the facts and, when there is no basis 
for the assertion, obtains a retraction. 
One fatal fire in a New England school, 
where children were trampled in the panic, 
was ascribed to crossed wires. Investiga- 
tion proved that the only wire in the build- 
ing was the telephone wire. Reporters 
noticed it and without ascertaining the 
real facts jumped at a wrong conclusion. 
The fire actually started in a furnace room, 
and the editor of the paper which published 
the first account of the fire afterward cor- 
rected his statement at the request of the 
society. In the same way fire chiefs 
throughout the country have been asked 
never to record on their blotters fires caused 
by electric wires or any such statement un- 
less they are absolutely certain of the truth 
of it. Get the facts straight, is the SOS 
of the electricians. 





-* Voices “Living Poets =: 


HERE are people who maintain that 

poetry should deal, some say exclu- 

sively, with what is called “big 
themes” or ‘‘the larger life.” They may 
be said to advocate more use of the magni- 
fying glass as against an intensive culti- 
vation of the natural eye. Poets are so 
essentially given to examining carefully 
the finest details of everyday existence 
that when one of them imagines better 
places than the earth, or invents gods, the 
impersonation and combination of the for- 
tunate qualities in man, he or she is sim- 
ply using the magnifying glass with talent 
or with genius, as the case may be. _Inci- 
dentally, as Harold Monro observes in his 
introduction to “An Anthology of Recent 
Poetry” compiled by L. D’O. Walters 
(Dodd-Mead), “‘the poet who seeks, with- 
out genius, to magnify is simply a fool who 
sees everything too big and boasts, in the 
loudest voice he can raise, of his distorted 
eyesight.” 

One of the interesting peculiarities, if 
not the outstanding quality, of the major 
portion of lyrical poetry today is a minute 
concentration on objects immediately near 
at hand and an anxious carefulness to 
describe or interpret them appropriately. 
Nevertheless, our lyric poets are often 
accused of a neglect to sublimate the emo- 
tions, and their affection for the nearest 
and their painstaking descriptions of nat- 
ural events are criticized as denoting a 
smallness of mental range. However, as 
this introductory writer acutely notes, the 
eye which does not look too far often sees 
most. Recognition of this fact is given as 
a chief reason why present-day poetry of 
the first order is eminently comprehensible 
and entertairiing—that it deals with fa- 
miliar subjects in a familiar manner; that, 
in doing so, it uses ordinary words literally 
and as often as possible; that it is not aloof 
nor pretentious and refuses to be bullied 
by tradition: its style, in fact, is itself. 
This anthology is made up of the lyrical 


work of some thirty-two contemporary 
English and Irish poets, in addition to W. 
H. Davies, who is an American insofar as 
he was born in Montana. Many of the 
poems are familiar to American readers, 
but we find three that are new to us and 
that serve to illustrate the power of the 
poets to see a great deal without looking 
too far: 


CHECK 
By JAMES STEPHENS 


"THE night was creeping on the ground; 
She crept and did not make a sound 

Until she reached the tree, and then 

She covered it, and stole again 

Along the grass beside the wall. 


I heard the rustle of her shawl 

As she threw blackness everywhere 
Upon the sky and ground and air, 
And in the room where I was hid: 
But no matter what she did 

To everything that was without, 
She could not put my candle out. 


So I stared at the night, and she 
Stared back solemnly at me. 


LONE DOG 
By IRENE R. McLrop 


[™ a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and 
lone; 

I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my 
own; 

I’m a bad dog, a mad dog, teasing silly sheep; 

I love to sit and bay the moon, to keep fat 
souls from sleep. 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 

But shut door, and sharp stone, and cuff, and 
kick, and hate. 


Not for me the other dogs, running by my 
side, 

Some have run a short while, but none of them 
would bide. 
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O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, 
the best, 

Wide wind, and wild stars, and the hunger of 
the quest! 


IF I HAD A BROOMSTICK 
By Patrick R. CHALMERS 


F I had a broomstick, and knew how to 

ride it, 

I'd fly through the windows when Jane goes to 
tea, 

And over the tops of the chimneys I'd guide it, 

To lands where no children are cripples like me; 

I'd run on the rocks with the crabs and the sea, 

Where soft red anemones close when you touch; 

If I had a broomstick, and knew how to ride it, 

If I had a broomstick—instead of a crutch! 


Carl Sandburg has never been seriously 
acclaimed a humorist and he may or may 
not disclaim the title, but in his new vol- 
ume, “Smoke and Steel’’ (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe), we find much that justifies the 
appellation and also much that distin- 
guishes him as perhaps “‘the most American 
of American poets.” The glow, the humor, 


the crude power and passion of life are 
curiously fused in such “‘ingots’’ as these: 


SHIRT 
By CARL SANDBURG 


MY shirt is a token and symbol, 
more than a cover for sun and rain, 
my shirt is a signal, 

and a teller of souls. 


I can take off my shirt and tear it, 
and so make a ripping razzly noise, 
and the people will say, 

“Look at him tear his shirt.” 


I can keep my shirt on. 

I can stick around and sing like a little bird 

and look ’em all in the eye and never be fazed. 
I can keep my shirt on. 


WIND SONG 
By Cart SANDBURG 


Loxc ago I learned how to sleep, 
In an old apple orchard where the wind 
swept by counting its money and throwing 
it away, 

Ina wind-gaunt orchard where the limbs forked 
out and listened or never listened at all, 

In a passel of trees where the branches trapped 
the wind into whistling, ‘‘Who, who are 
you?” 

I slept with my head in an elbow on a summer 
afternoon and there I took a sleep lesson. 
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There I went away saying: I know why they 
sleep, I know how they trap the tricky 
winds. 

Long ago I learned how to listen to the singing 
wind and how to forget and how to hear 
the deep whine, 

Slapping and lapsing under the day blue and 
the night stars: 

Who, who are you? 


Who can ever forget 
listening to the wind go by 
counting its money 

and throwing it away? 


THE LAWYERS KNOW TOO MUCH 
By Cart SANDBURG 


HE lawyers, Bob, know too much. 
They are chums of the books of old John 
Marshall. 
They know it all, what a dead hand wrote, 
A stiff dead hand and its knuckles crumbling, 
The bones of the fingers a thin white ash. 
The lawyers know 
a dead man’s thoughts too well. 


In the heels of the higgling lawyers, Bob, 
Too many slippery ifs and buts and howevers 
Too much hereinbefore provided whereas, 
Too many doors to go in and out of. 


When the lawyers are through 

What is there left, Bob? 

Can a mouse nibble at it 

And find enough to fasten a tooth in? 


Why is there always a secret singing 
When a lawyer cashes in? 

Why does a hearse horse snicker 
Hauling a lawyer away? 


The work of a bricklayer goes to the blue. 

The knack of a mason outlasts a moon. 

The hands of a plasterer hold a room together. 

The land of a farmer wishes him back again. 
Singers of songs and dreamers of plays 
Build a house no wind blows over. 

The lawyers—tell me why a hearse horse 

snickers hauling a lawyer’s bones. 


FIVE TOWNS ON THE B. AND O. 
By Cart SANDBURG 


BY day .. . tireless smokestacks . . . hungry 
smoky shanties hanging to the slopes. . . 
crooning: We get by, that’s all. 

By night .. . all lit up. . . fire-gold bars, fire- 
gold flues . . . and the shanties shaking in 
clumsy shadows . . . almost the hills 
shaking . . . all crooning: By God, we're 
going to find out or know why. 
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Judging from the lengthy note of ac- 
knowledgment in ‘Clouds and Cobble- 
stones” (Houghtcn-Mifflin), there are few 
American magazines to which Hortense 
Flexner has not contributed verse of vari- 
ous degrees of excellence. From the vol- 
ume we take these representative lines: 


MINOR POET 
By HoRTENSE FLEXNER 

- is not that you had only one 

Very good thought, 
Great men survive, as a rule, 
By not more than five—sometimes seven. 
But they have a way of riding at beauty 
With a lifted spear, 
And at truth with a sword. 
In a cloud of flame and battle they ride— 
And their hands are torn. 

And you—you said a great many things, 
With one good one. 
But there are no high, invisible banners 
Waving about your words; 
There is no mist in your throat, 
And the stars do not choke you! 


PERFECTION 
By HorRTENSE FLEXNER 
ERY like the savage 
Who moulded, a thousand years ago, 

The terra-cotta jar, 
Irregular, lovely, with thumb-marks burned on 

its sides, 
And finely penciled, uneven lines at the neck, 
Dreamed of a contour, 
Round, without blemish, smooth, 
As this one, which I have bought 
At the ten-cent store. 


The Literary Review of The Evening 
Post (New York) is displaying both taste 
and discrimination in selecting original 
verse as a weekly front-page feature, as 
witness this intriguing love lyric: 


MY LOVE COULD WALK 
By W. H. Davies 
Y love could walk in richer hues 
Than any bird of paradise, 
And no one envy her her dress; 
Since in her looks the world would see °* 
A robin’s love and friendliness. 


And she could be the lily fair, ‘ 
More richly dressed than all her kind, 
And no one envy her her gain; 
Since in her looks the world would see 
A daisy that was sweet and plain, 
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Oh, she could sit like any queen 

That’s nailed by diamonds to a throne, 
Her splendor envied by not one; 

Since in her looks the world would see 
A queen that’s more than half a nun. 


Among ten poems contributed by Mr. 
Yeats to a recent number of The Dial, we 
regard the last as by no means the least 
meritorious of the group. Especially the 
last two lines of the first stanza of this 
poem are worthy of contemplation: 


THE SECOND COMING 
By W. B. YEATS 


"TURNING and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon can not hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre can not hold, 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words 
out 

When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 

Troubles my sight: a waste of desert sand; 

A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Wind shadows of the indignant desert birds. 


The darkness drops again but now I know 

That thirty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at 
last, 

Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


Its didactic quality of nature-worshiping 
cocksureness detracts a bit from this poetic 
thought in a nutshell which finds a place 
in the Smart Set: 


TEN THOUSAND ANGELS 
By JoHN RussELttL McCartTuy 


‘TEN thousand angels dance 
On the point of a needle. 


Ten thousand angels, perhaps— 
But one moccasin-flower, 
Making a valley holy, 

Tells more of God. 





VOICES OF LIVING POETS 


Also to the Smart Set we trace this sa- 
tirical 
THEME FOR AN AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY 
By LEonARD HALL 


I PLAYED Wagner’s “Traume” 
On the phonograph, 
But I could not hear the music 
For the clatter and roar 
Of the Fords in the street. 


There is much besides the title of Mr. 
Benét's ‘“‘Moons of Grandeur’ (Doran) 
to admire and much to read with stimu- 
lating effect; but, tho many poems in the 
book flash with color and fire, it is for the 
most part, a sort of fantom fire that fails 
vo send the mercury up. The golden days 
of the Italian Renaissance inspire a ma- 
jority of the poems, such figures as the 
Borgia, Sforza, Machiavelli and Michel 
Angelo peopling the ages. Somewhat out 
of place in their company is 


THE HERETIC 
By WitLiam Rose BENET 


““T‘HEN,”’ said my Angel, “I leave you!” 
“So!” whispered my Devil, “I come!” 
But my lips framed no regretting; 
I stood struck dumb. 


With pathos the angels would grieve you; 
With threats the devils would fright. 
Man travails within, begetting 
A god of light. 
Now tho all Heaven bereft me 
Of flowers and music’s sound 
Now tho all Hell, to win me. 
Flamed red around, 


Only one thing was left me, 
One only since time began: 

To speak the truth that was in me 
And play the man, 


From Vanity Fair we get this tender and 
magical little lyric: 


A PRAYER TO PERSEPHONE 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


BE to her, Persephone, 
All the things I might not be; 
* Take her head upon your knee. 
She that was so proud and wild, 
Flippant, arrogant and free, 
She that had no need of me, 
Is a little lonely child 


Lost in Hell. Persephone, 
Take her head upon your knee, 
Say to her: “My dear, my dear, 
It is not so dreadful here.” 


Also the following poignant cry which 
could only have been wrung from a genuine 
emotion: 

SCRUB 
By Epwa St. VINCENT MILLAY 


IF I grow bitterly, 

Like a gnarled and stunted tree, 
Bearing harshly of my youth 
Puckered fruit that sears the mouth, 
If I make of my drawn boughs 
An inhospitable house, 

Out of which I never pry 
Towards the water and the sky, 
Under which I stand and hide 
And hear the day go by outside, 
It is that a wind too strong 

Bent my back when I was young, 
It is that I fear the rain 

Lest it blister me again. 


In somewhat lighter vein are the follow- 
ing reassuring verses which strike a note of 
cheer in The Century: 


TO A LYRIC POET 
By Austin Dosson 


HEN you bid me discuss 
The status poetic, 
Forgive me if thus 
I grow homiletic. 


Who looks with old eyes 

On the verse-world around him 
Sees much to surprise 

And more to astound him. 


The old lights have ceased; 
Late suns are subsiding; 

New stars have increased; 
There are others hiding. 


Old themes are outclassed; 
Old methods forsaken 

(Let us not stone the Past 
If its ways were mistaken); 


And then, as it seems, 
In spite of APOLLO, 
There are metrical schemes 
Not easy to follow. 


But where there are bells, 
There must also be ringers; 

And where the heart swells, 
There will always be singers; 
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And each singer that sings 
Must chant as he chooses; 
And the least likely things 
To be “scrapped” are the Muses, 


Yes, SonG will endure: 
Nothing mortal can stop it. 

We must build it up sure; 
We must skilfully prop it. 


It sweetens our play, 
It softens our sorrow; 
It will serve for to-day, 
It will last for to-morrow; 


It will end with the race: 
And one minstrel rejoices 
To have lived, by God's grace, 


To join in the voices. 


Following is one in a series of Sonnets 
From a Hospital, in Contemporary Verse, 
which could only have been written as the 
result of a fevered hospital experience. It 
carries a tolling tone of conviction: 


VISITATION 
By Davin Morton 


Al through my fevered nights, their gray 
ghosts came, 
The great, cool sailing ships blown softly by, 

More fair than any beauty that we name, 
Girdled of water, chrismed of the sky. 

I cannot tell what hidden bales of prize, 
What mystic spell may haunt the wraiths 

of ships, 

But these were secret healing on my eyes, 

And these were cooling water at my lips. 


It may be, when the final fever ends, 
And flesh burns out, at last, and pulses fail, 
They will not know, my grieved and stricken 
friends, 
How in that instant I had given hail 
To one tall ship come ghostwise in from sea, 
And how at last that it is well with me. 


The lilting quality and piquancy of this 
little lyric from The Freeman disarm any 
attempt at criticism: 


GIRLS ON TIPTOE 
By Mary Carotyn DAvIEs 


GIRLS on tiptoe—Sappho, you were one: 
You reached up and touched the sky, and 
knew what it was made of. 
You cried out and were a god—what am I 
afraid of? 


Girls on tiptoe—Helen, you were one: 
You reached out your hand for love, and 
knew what it was made of. 
You took pain and joy, and ate—what am 
I afraid of? 


Girls on tiptoe—Joan, you were one: 
You did all the voices said, voices I am 
hearing. 
You went out alone and fought—what is 
there for fearing? 


Girls on tiptoe, standing in a row, 
Ghosts beside me on this hill, whispering, 
“Come, too!”’ 
I will reach my bare arms up and touch the 
sky, like you! 


Excellent sonnets are becoming almost 
as common as honey dew melons. The 
Nation prints one of the very best of the 
year: 

THE GOLDEN CAGE 
By JoserH L. FREEMAN 


FARTH, sea, and sky; the proud and patient 
stars; 


‘The gradual rainbow with its flags unfurled; 


These are but golden unrelenting bars 

Upon the secret edges of the world. 

We move in beauty and are touched to tears, 
Wakened to wonder, and made clean with 


peace; 
But guarded by a thousand unseen spears 


Like royal captives. There is no release. 

The moments mutiny, the days rebel, 

The passions clamor; better to be still; 

Seek open spaces for a magic spell, 

Kiss lips across a tender book, until 

The last rains falling on the final leaves 

Dissolve all dreaming and the heart that 
grieves, 


Apropos of Beauty, it is good to be re- 
minded now and then, as in these verses 
from Poetry, that one of its great functions 
is ‘‘to keep the soul alive:”’ 


GLIMPSES 
By HAROLD VINAL 


I SAW a star flame in the sky, 
I heard a wild bird sing 
And down where all the forest stirred 
Another answering. 


All suddenly I felt the gleam, 
That made my faith revive; 

Ah God, it takes such simple things 
To keep the soul alive. 





-* New Books in Brief :: 


HE most talked-of book of the London 

season, with the possible exception of 
Mrs. Asquith’s autobiography, is Lieut.-Col. 
Charles a Court Repington’s First World 
War, 1914-1918, Personal Experiences, now 
published in America by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. This amazing and, as most feel, 
indiscreet chronicle is a running commentary 
on social, political and military life in war- 
time England. Colonel Repington is a vet- 
eran of the Afghan, Burmese and South African 
campaigns. When the Great War began, he 
was military expert of the London Times. As 
such he came into intimate contact with prac- 
tically all the prominent men of the moment. 
He printed an “exclusive” interview with Lord 
Kitchener. He was in the confidence of Al- 
lenby and Maude. He pored over maps with 
Lord French. Of a sentence in one of his des- 
patches from France, ‘‘The want of an unlim- 
ited supply of high explosive shells was a fatal 
bar to our success,” it has been said: “‘Never 
before, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
certainly of war, have seventeen words in a news- 
paper produced such epoch-making results.” 
Colonel Repington conveys the impression of 
constant bickerings, misunderstandings and 
jealousies, with social life going gaily on in the 
background. He quarreled with the manage- 
ment of the Times over military issues; then 
went to the Morning Post and defied Lloyd 
George and the censorship. He pays a hand- 
some tribute to the Americans as crusaders 
who came “‘to do or die” and were “very seri- 
ous and quiet about it all.” In the eyes of 
Frederick Cunliffe-Owen, who writes in the 
New York Globe, this entire chronicle is an 
evidence of the coarsening of the English at- 
mosphere and of the loss of a sense of noblesse 
oblige. On the other hand, Philip Guedalla, 
in the same paper, expresses his conviction 
that Colonel Repington’s diary will be of in- 
estimable service to the historian of the future. 


Crowding Memories, by Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich (Houghton, Mifflin), carries us back to 
the Boston of fifty years ago. Mrs. Aldrich 
was Miss Lillian Goodman, of New York. She 
was married to Mr. Aldrich in 1865, and they 
went to live in Boston a year later. It was the 
end of a literary period which Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier and Haw- 


thorne had made glorious. Howells was work- 
ing on the Ailantic Monthly, and Aldrich was 
soon to become the editor of that magazine. 
Mrs. Aldrich gives an amusing account of her 
first meeting with Mark Twain, who came to 
her home a stranger, staggering and stammer- 
ing. She was shocked by what she regarded 
as his intoxication, but was reassured, after he 
had left, by her husband’s statement: “My 
dear, did you not know who he was? What 
you thought was wine was but his mannerisms 
and idiosyncrasies, characteristic of himself 
and born with Mark Twain.” 


Accepting the Universe, by John Burroughs 
(Houghton, Mifflin), sums up the religion of a 
poet and a naturalist. His position, like that 
of Walt Whitman, is pantheistic. He believes, 
he says, in a religion “that moves us to fight 
vice, crime, war, intemperance, for self-preser- 
vation and in brotherly love, and not in obedi- 
ence to theological dogma or the command of 
a god; a religion that opens our eyes to the 
wonder and the beauty of the world, and that 
makes us at home in this world.” He is not 
worried by the thought of death. “It will be 
all right,” he says, ‘“‘when each and all of us 
fall into the last eternal sleep.” Life is good 
and there is no reason why death should not 
also be good. “If it was good to come, it will 
be good to go.”” If there is to be immortality, 
so much the better; but “there is comfort in 
the thought that if there is no immortality, we 
shall not know it.” 


The Sleuth of St. James Square, by Melville 
Davisson Post (Appleton), is a collection of 
good detective stories, grouped about a central 
character. Those who like mystery tales— 
which includes everybody—will find the stories 
of superior quality. Post not only has the 
creative imagination to make engaging plots, 
but he knows how to write. A book above the 
ordinary. 

Spendthrift Town, by Henry Hudson, 2nd 
(Houghton Mifflin), is a novel about New 
York life. It is not much of a story and it is 
not very well told. 

Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, by William 
McFee (Doubleday), enhances a reputation 
established by the author’s previous stories, 
“Casuals of the Sea” and “Aliens.” It is, 
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first of all, a portrayal of two colorful person- 
alities—the Captain and his daughter. It is 
also a commentary on human nature, particu- 
larly an analysis of romantic love, and it 
sets in strong contrast the Occidental and 
Oriental points of view. ‘‘No matter how much 
the author insists upon the ‘hard, gritty facts 
of existence,’”’ a New York Times reviewer 
comments, “no matter how ironically he com- 
ments on the absence of glamor in life, he yet 
succeeds in making the reader an ardent be- 
liever in the deathlessness of romance and in 
the existence of true love. And he does so 
without sacrificing one iota of realism.” 

‘Life, by Johan Bojer (Moffat, Yard), is a 
work of tragic genius conceived in the spirit of 
Ibsen or Thomas Hardy. For one critic (in 
the New York Tribune) it marks Bojer as per- 
haps the most significant figure in Norwegian 
literature since Ibsen. The story sets in con- 
trast the alternatives of narrow, joyless duty 
and of selfish, carefree pleasure, and seems to 
indicate that whichever horn of a dilemma 
we choose, we are never satisfied with the re- 
sult. The most appealing figure in the book 
is Astrid Riis, a girl who tries to compromize 
between the two attitudes, and is destroyed in 
the conflict. 

Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe), is a refreshing arrival, and 
“would add,” a reviewer in the Nation declares, 
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“to the power and distinction of the contem- 
porary literature of any country.” There's a 
Main Street in every town, according to Mr. 
Lewis, for Main Street symbolizes commercial- 
ism and the power of tradition. There's a 
Carol Kennicott in most towns, too, beating 
her head against a wall and finding, at the end, 
that the wall is still there. Mr. Lewis’s story, 
in short, is a tale of youthful idealism pitted 
against hoary conventionality. His thesis is 
the savorless flatness of small-town life, the 
tawdry spiritual poverty of a people that 
“has lost the power of play, as well as the 
power of impersonal thought,’’ and the men- 
acing extension, like a creeping paralysis, of 
this form of existence. 


Moon Calf, by Floyd Dell (Knopf), is a 
study of the evolution of a dreamer. Its hero, 
a mid-Western boy, is the type who questions 
all things, ponders over all things, refuses to 
accept what comes down to him from other 
ages and times unless his own judgment tells 
him that it is good. Part of his liberation 
comes through art; part through love; part 
through Socialism. He finds in Socialism not 
so much an economic doctrine as an intellec- 
tual adventure, an escape from the actual. 


' This is Floyd Dell’s first novel, and, in the 


judgment of Harry Hansen of the Chicago 
Daily News, will give him a permanent place 
in American literature. 





RED GULLS 


(Continued from page 811) 


Divine Mother. I will be of the nuns that 
pray. Amen.” 

The half saucer with its bluebird of happi- 
ness she wrapped in the red shawl and laid 
them both on the little altar, sealing her vow 
for love of a man she should never meet again 
on earth. And there with bewildered won- 
der Father Dagoberli found them. 


"THe boardwalk teemed. The Atlantic City 
beaches were thronged, and there was much 


talk and not a little excitement. The scarlet 
gulls, whose appearance had been filling the 
newspapers with mystified comment, all up 
and down the coast, had appeared off the 
watering-place. There were two at that very 
moment circling and darting among the com- 
mon or sea-garden varieties, and their days 
were numbered. Motor-boats were racing 
out. The gulls, unsuspicious of their danger 
and confident in the immunity enjoyed by 
gulls the world over, clamored and dove and 
flew fearlessly with their brethren. 

A volley of shots from the foremost motor- 


boat brought down first one and then the other. 
The racing craft came around, and a deft twist 
of a boat-hook sent the wet, still struggling 
body of the red gull onto the mahogany deck. 

“A red gull, sure enough,” said the young 
man whose marksmanship had wrought the 
bird’s untimely end. He passed his hand over 
the crimson breast, ruffling the feathers. 
“Why!” he exclaimed, “‘it’s white underneath!” 

“It’s got something on its leg, a thing like 
they put on carrier-pigeons.”” His companion 
pushed back the leg-plumes, reached for a pair 
of pliers from the tool-kit by the engine, and 
severed the metal fastening. He opened the 
receptacle, took out a curled bit of paper, 
opened it, and read, 

“Dyed by the new Apthorp Waterproof 
Process. Fast colors, non-fading, and abso- 
lutely harmless.” 

The two young men rocked with laughter. 

“Say, those advertising guys are some little 
inventors—what? They sure put one over 
that time. This’ll be the laugh of the coast 
from one end to the other.” 





-* Shear Nonsense :: 


i 


Her Sense of Humor 
“Has your wife a sense of humor?”’ 
“T think so,” replied Mr. Meekton. “The 
funnier a gown looks the more she is willing to 
pay for it.”"—Washington Star. 


Riding Around 

“No, sah, ah doan’t neber ride on dem 
things,” said an old colored lady looking in on 
the merry-go-round. ‘Why, de other day I 
seen dat Rastus Johnson git on an’ ride as 
much as a dollah’s worth an’ git off at the 
very same place he got on at, an’ I sez to him: 
“ ‘Rastus,’ I sez, ‘yo’ spent yo’ money, but 
whar yo’ been?’ "—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


What Struck Him 


Proud Citizen—So you've been visiting our 
schools, eh? Splendid, aren’t they? Mag- 
nificent discipline, superb buildings, beautiful 
furnishings. By the way, I want to ask you 
what was the first thing that struck you on 
entering the boys’ department? 

Visitor (truthfully)—A pea from a_ pea- 
shooter. 


Three Sides to Every Question 

Edwin James, the war correspondent, who 
had just returned to America and was ona 
vacation in Virginia, met one of the farmers 
of that state who immediately engaged him 
in a discussion of the League of Nations. 

At times the argument grew heated, the 
warmth abating with the farmer’s concluding 
remark, 

“Well, you should know, Mr. James,” he 
said, ‘‘there’s always three sides to every ques- 
tion—my side, your side and the right side.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Unscrupulous Providence 


Abe Carter was a pious, hardworking old 
darky, much respected by the white people of 
the community. But evil days fell upon Abe. 
The boll weevil destroyed his cotton; his 
adopted baby died of the whooping cough; his 
wife died of a fever; his horse was killed by 
lightning, and a cyclone demolished his 
cabin. 

The Episcopalian minister, hearing of Abe’s 
extraordinary misfortunes, called to see him. 


“Abe,” said the minister, “you have been 
sorely afflicted, but you must trust in the 
Lord; you must believe it is all for the best.” 
“Yas, suh, boss,” said Abe. ‘Yas, suh, I 
does. I feels I is in de hands ob a all-wise an 
unscrupulous Providence.’’—Seattle Argus. 


Same as Before 
“Henrietta,” asked Mr. Meekton, “do you 
think votes-for-women is a complete success?” 
“How can you doubt it, Leonidas?” 
“Perhaps I am overanxious. But it looks as 
if the women voters have just put a lot of men 
into office, the same as before.” 
—Washington Star. 


Mr. Aldrich’s Trousers 
In her book of reminiscences, “Crowding 
Memories,”’ Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich tells 
an amusing story about her husband. 
Mr. Aldrich was to be present at the open- 
ing night in Boston of his play, “Mercedes.” 
At the last moment he discovered to his horror 


“She Loves Me!—She Loves Me Not!” 
—From Dennis Bradley's *‘Not for Fools.” 


yet MR ee od gt swe, ame 
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“WERE WE TO BLAME FOR THE WAR?” 
—From Dennis Bradley’s “Not for Fools."’ 


(and even more to the horror of his wife) that 
the necessary black trousers were missing. 
The only trousers available were those of a 
“‘pepper-and-salt”’ lounging suit, and the only 
plan that seemed practical was for Mr. Aldrich 
to go to the theater with his pepper-and-salt 
trousers combined with the upper half of an 


evening suit. He decided to sit at the back of 
a box behind a screen of wraps which effect- 
ively hid the defection of the conventional 
evening make-up. 

When, at the end of the play, the curtain 
was rung up and there were loud cries of ‘“‘Au- 
thor! Author!’’ Mr. Aldrich could only bow 
in ignominy behind his screen. 

The next morning’s newspapers, in criticism 
and editorials, said: “It was much to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Aldrich had not spontane- 
ously yielded to the flattering request to come 
before the curtain, instead of coldly bowing, 
at the back of a stage box.” 


The Facetious Waiter 


Irate Customer—See here, waiter, I found a 
button in the salad. 

Waiter—Well, sir, that’s part of the dress- 
ing.— Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 


Dennis Bradley, Prophet and Cynic 
One of the most original figures thrown up 
by the war is London’s literary tailor, Dennis 


Bradley. Mr. Bradley has been expressing 
himself in newspaper articles, in advertize- 
ments, and, now, in a book, “Not for Fools” 
(Grant Richards, London). Here are a few 
of his aphorisms: 


Truth has become a stranger. It is there- 
fore almost as amusing to write the truth as 
to listen to a good lie. I lead an amusing 
life. 


I relish the doubt whether the war will make 
the world safe for democracy, bureaucracy or 
shamrockcracy. 


War brings the most affluent emotions to 
inhuman nature. Should you doubt this, 
question the brewers and the bureaucrats. 


If one accepts Christianity, heaven must 
now be overflowing with young men. Hell 
will fill up later when the old men die—natur- 
ally, 


Pessimists say: ‘The good die young.”’ Op- 


timists say: ‘‘The young die! Good!” 


Idealism is a splendid emotion for solitude. 
To share is to dispel illusion. 


To keep one’s mind fresh and clean, it is 
necessary to change it at least as often as one 
changes one’s underclothing. 


Wisdom is negative unless it enables one to 
appreciate the joy of living. 


PUTTING THE OLD MEN WHERE 
THEY BELONG 
—From Dennis Bradley's “Not for Fools.” 
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Our Triple Responsibility 


The three great purposes 
of the Bell telephone or- 
ganization, the three united 
interests which the man- 
agement must ever keep in 
the fore-front, are: service 
to the public, justice to the 
employees, security to 
stockholders. 


Service to the public 
must be as continuous, de- 
pendable, and perfect in 
speech transmission, under 
all conditions and during 
all emergencies, as it is hu- 
manly possible for science 
and skill to produce. 


Justice to employees re- 
quires their careful training 


for the work expected of 
them, agreeable and health- 
ful working conditions, 
adequate pay, an oppor- 
tunity for advancement, 
cordial relations between 
managing and other em- 
ployees, and every facility 
for properly performing 
their duties. 


Security to stockholders 
demands earnings to pro- 
vide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which goes with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 


2 RN OR eee 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 
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There 


is d Master Ney 


which can unlock the secret chambers of success; can throw 
wide the doors which seem to bar man from the treasure- 
house of Nature, and bids those enter and partake who are 
wise enough to understand and broad enough to weigh the 
evidence; firm enough to follow their own judgment and 
strong enough to make the sacrifice exacted. 

Peace, Power and Plenty are the effect of certain definite 
causes. Cause and Effect are invariable in their operation. 
This stability is your opportunity. The same cause will 
invariably produce the same result. A knowledge of this 
Natural Law and its operation will enable any individual 
to determine his own fate, mould his own environment and 
be the arbiter of his own destiny. 

This is, without doubt, the most important message ever 
given to humanity and its truth can be conclusively demon- 
strated in one way only, and that is by demonstration. 

Thousands of individuals have demonstrated the opera- 
tion of this law in their own experience. These demonstra- 
tions are what is called “Evidence.” 

In legal acceptation the word evidence includes all the 
means by which any alleged matter of fact, the truth of 
which is submitted to investigation, is established. 

I am in a position to give you evidence, the importance 
of which it would be difficult to overestimate. 


‘(Ze CUT THIS COUPON OUT <Z 





The Evidence Is FREE! 


Charles F. Haanel, 233 Howard Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me evidence of the truth of the statements made in your adver- 
tisement without cost or obligation of any kind. You Will Enjoy It. 


You Will Welcome It. 


You Will Profit By It. 


It will bring you all that is 
best and most beautiful in 
life because it is attuned to 
higher things. 


Thi Ad e contains a message of such transcendental impor- “a 
pap This Advertisement ‘er ers icey Seas rine tg 
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Electricity In Its Greatest 


Form for Health and Beauty! 


At last. Electricity in its greatest form for the human system. Wonderful new Violet 
Ray treatments endorsed by physicians, beauty specialists, hospitals, osteopaths, and 
thousands of {home users. Like a Godsend to sufferers. Like a beauty specialist for 
making poor complexions beautiful. Thousands of volts penetrate and massage every 
cell and tissue, yet there is no shock, no pain. Wonderful discovery of Nikola Tesla. 


Try VIOLET RAYS 10 Days Free 


Better than gallons of liniment and drugs. Better than a Try the Vi-Rex Violet Ray machine in your own home on 
ton of cosmetics. Violet Ray treatments’ now used at home by our 10 day offer. Attach to any Gectete ight socket or use 
thousands. Remarkable records made in cases of neuritis, Battery Outfit Complete. No shock. No vibration. Harm- 
rheumatism, asthma, catarrh, deafmess, insomnia, obesity, less even to infants. Soothing or stimulating as desired. Elec- 
nervousness, lumbago, pains, as well as in cases of skin trouble, tricity in its most helpful, healing, soothing form. Creates 
sallowness, pimples, blackheads, talling hair. energy, strength, vigor and beauty. 


WRITE NOW FOR STARTLING BOOK FREE 


Just write postal or mail cou Ty 


pon 
fi derful f 52 ik 
explaining in detail, Read how © WI-REX ELECTRIC CO., 
Violet Rays massage every cell in 
body. Read letters from DEPT. 1712, 


. See what physicians, sani- ° 

toriums, home users say. 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, il. 

Why suffer? Why be satisfied 
pn ~_ . e Please send me your free book and particulars of 

ealth an au 5 t 5 - > -hine 
wonderful Violet Rays will do for your Trial Offer of the Vi-Rex Violet Ray Machin 
you. 

Mail coupon or write postal for 
free book and 10 days Trial Offer. 
Do not miss this offer. Ad 
NOW 
VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., 

Dept. 1712, 

326 West Madison St., 
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Inferior Life? 


Your Success Guaranteed 
A Subtle Principle of Success 


HIS SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my hands 
without education, without capital, with- 
out training, without experience, and without 

study or waste of time and without health, vitality 
or will power, has given me the power to earn more 
than a million dollars without selling merchandise, 
stocks, bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any 
material thing of any character. 


This subtle and basic principle of success re- 
quires no will power,'no exercise, no strength, no 
energy, no study, no writing, no dieting, no con- 
centration and no conscious deep _ breathing. 
There is nothing to practice, nothing to study and 
nothing to sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of success does 
not require that you practice economy or keep 
records, or memorize or learn to do anything, 
or force yourself into any action or invest in any 
stocks, bonds, books, or merchandise. 


This Subtle Principle must not be confused 
with memory systems, ‘‘will power’ systems, 
Christian Science, psychology, magnetism, thrift 
or economy, nor should it be confused with 
health systems, auto-suggestion, concentra- 
tion, ‘‘personality,’”’ self-confidence or oppor- 
tunity, nor should this Subtle Principle be 
confused with initiative, mental endurance, 
luck, chance, self-analysis or self-control. 
Neither should this principle be confused with 
imagination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or 
persistence, nor with the art or science of 
talking, or salesmanship, or advertising. 


No one has yet succeeded in gaining success 
without it. 


No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 


It is absolutely the mast r key to success, 
prosperity and supremacy. 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked 
to me as though I had absolutely no chance to 
succeed. Fifteen months altogether in common 

ublic school was ihe extent of my education. 

had no money. When my father died, he left 
me twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning 


hardly enough to keep myself alive. I had no 
friends for I was a negative and of no advantage 
to any one. I had no plan of life to help me solve 
any problem. In fact, I did not know enough to 
know that life is and was a real problem, even 
though I had an ‘‘acute problem of life’ on my 
hands. I was blue and despondent and thoughts of 
eternal misery arose in my mind constantly. I was 
a living and walking worry machine. 


I was tired, nervous, restless, I could not 
sleep. I could not digest without distress. I had 
no power of application. Nothing appealed to me. 
Nothing appeared worth doing from the fear that 
I could not do anything because of my poor equip- 


ment of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out 
.—_ world of success and | lived in a world of 
ailure. 


I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly 
depended on drugs and doctors for my health, 
as my father before me. I was a “floater”? and 
depended on luck for success. The result of this 
attitude on my part was greater weakness, sickness, 
failure and misery as is always the case under similar 
conditions 


Gradually my conditlon became worse. | 
reached a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. 
I reached a crisis in my realization of my failure 
and adverse condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism 
of spirit—out of this distress—arose within me 
a desperate reaction—‘‘a final effort to live’—and 


_ through this reaction, arose within me, the dis- 


covery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, 

personality, mind, health, success and supremacy. 

Also out of this misery arose within me the discovery 

of the inevitable laws and principles of failure and 
sickness and inferiority. 


When I discovered that I had unconsciously 
been employing the principles of failure and 
sickness, I immediately began to use the prin- 
ciples of success and supremacy. My life un- 
derwent an almost immediate change. I over- 
came illness through health, weakness through 
power, inferior evolution by superior evolu- 
tion, failure by success, and converted pauper- 
ism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I observed 
that all successful personalities employ, either 
consciously or unconsciously. I also discovered 
a principle of evolution and believed that if I used 
it, that my conditions would change, for, I had 
but one disease—failure, and therefore there was 
but one cure—success, and I began to use this 
principle and out of its use arose my ambition, my 
powers, my education, my health, my success and 
my supremacy, etc., etc. 


You may also use this principle of suc- 
cess deliberately, purposefully, consciously and 
profitably. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness, there 
is also a principle of failure, ill health, weakness 
and negativeness. If you use the principle of 
failure consciously or unconsciously, you are sure 
always to bea failure. Why seek success and suprem- 
acy through blindly seeking to find your path 
through the maze of difficulties? Why not open your 
“mental eyes’ through the use of this subtle suc- 
cess principle, and thus deliberately and purpose- 
fully and consciously and successfully advance in 
the direction of supremacy and away from failure 
and adversity? 
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I discovered this subtle principle—this key to 
success—through misery and necessity. You need 
never be miserable to have the benefit of this 
subtle principle. You may use this success prin- 
ciple just as successful individuals of all time, of all 
countries, of all races, and of all religions have used 
it either consciously or unconsciously, and as I am 
using it consciously and purposefully. It requires 
no education, no preparation, no _ preliminary 
knowledge. Any one can use it. Any one can har- 
ness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to 
work for success and supremacy. Regardless of what 
kind of success you desire, this subtle principle is 
the key that opens the avenue to what you want. 
It was used by 
Clemenceau, Mozart, 
Marshall Field, Mendelssohn, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Copernicus, 
Galli-Curci, Confucius, 
Nordica, Mohammed, 

elba, ro, 
Cleopatra, Demosthenes, 
eT the Aristotle, 


Plutarch, 
Edison, Christopher Co- 
Newton, 


umbus, 
Wanamaker, Vanderbilt, 
Phil Armour, Marcus Aurelius, 
gacsew Carnegie, Pericles, 


rick, Lycurgus, 
@- Elbert Hubbard, Benjamin Frank- 
ton, Shakespeare, lin. 





and thousands and thousands of others—the 
names of successful men and women of all times 
and of all countries and of all religions, and of all 
colors, make a record of the actions of this Subtle 
Principle of Success. None of these individuals 
could have succeeded without it—no one can suc- 
ceed without it—no one can fail with it. 

Every one realizes that human beings owe a 
duty to each other. Only the very lowest type of 
human being is selfish to the degree of wishing to 
profit without helping someone else. This world 
does not contain very great numbers of the lowest 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost 
everyone, in discovering something of value, 
also wants his fellowman to profit through his 
discovery. This is precisely my attitude. I feel 
that I should be neglecting my most important 
duty towards my fellow human beings, if I did 
not make every effort—every decent and honest 
effort—to induce everyone to also benefit to a 
maximum extent through the automatic use of 
this subtle principle. 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have 
less confidence in this Principle because I am 
putting it in the hands of thousands of individuals, 
but I cannot help the negative impression I thus 
possibly create. I must fulfill my duty to each 
member of humanity, just the same. 


I do not urge any one to procure it because I 
offer it without any obligation whatsoever. I urge 
everyone to procure the Subtle Principle of Success 
because the results it holds in store for each indi- 
vidual are great—very great. 


This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and 
overmastering in its influence for good, profit, pros- 
perity and success that it would be a sin if I kept it 
to myself and used it only for my personal benefit. 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements 
—so absolutely positive am I of the correctness of 
my assumption, and so absoluttly certain am I 
that this Principle in your hands will work wonders 
for you—that I am willing to place this Subtle 
Principle of Success in your hands, at my expense, 
without any obligation whatsoever, on your part. 


You will recognize 

t he tremendous 

value of this Prin- 

ciple within less 

than thirty min- 

utes—in fact, al- 

most immediately, 

as you become con- 

scious of it, you will 

realize its practic- 

ability, its potency, 

its basic reality and 

its power and usability for your personal profit, 
pleasure, advancement, prosperity, success and 
supremacy. 


Thousands of individuals claim that the Subtle 
Principle of Success is worth a thousand dollars of 
any one’s money. Some have written that they would 
not take a million dollars for it. You will wonder 
that I do not charge a thousand dollars for the Subtle 
Principle of Success for disclosing this Principle— 
after you get it into your possession and realize its 
tremendous power and influence for your success 
and supremacy. 


I, myself, have derived such tremendous results— 
amazing results—from its power, that I want every 
man and woman to have this key to success, pros- 
perity, wealth and supremacy. This is why I am 
willing to send it to any one—to any address, 
without any obligation whatsoever—this Subtle 
Principle of Success is yours to keep, yours to use 
for the attainment of your success, happiness and 
supremacy. 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatso- 
ever, to pay or to return anything to me. The 
Subtle Principle of Success is yours to keep. 


You would never forgive me, and I could never 

forgive myself, nor could the creative forces of the 

Universe forgive us, if I failed to bring you to the 

point of using this subtle principle of success. You 

would never forgive me if I failed to do for you that 

; which you would do for me, if our positions were 
reversed. 

You want success of some kind. This is your op- 
portunity to get it—to get what you want. 

Write your address on the form below, or write 
me a postal or a letter, asking me to send you the 
Subtle Principle of Success without any obligation 
of any kind whatsoever, on your part, and you will 
receive by return mail, the Subtle Principle of Suc- 
cess—a Principle of supremacy—the key to your every 
success—the equal of which you have never seen. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 822 Berkeley Building, 
West 44th Street, New York City 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 822 Berkeley Building, 
West 44th Street, New York City 


You may send me at your risk and expense, the Subtle Prin- 
ciple of Success. 

I promise you and myself to help myself to the utmost through 
the Subtle Principle of Success 

I promise to accept the Subtle Principle of Success with an eager 
and open mind for my advan % 

Il am above seventeen years of age and I am sincere and honest 
in my statements and promises. . 

It is understood that I am not obligated to return or to pay for 
the Subtle Principle of Success. 


Editor's Note.—The above statement in Current Opimion is 
absolutely guaranteed in every way to be as represented. 
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a Bs en the South Calls 


o Be it Florida, The West Indies, The Mediterranean or Cali- 
fornia, you will require some form of protection for your 


3 travel funds. 


Thirty years ago the American Express Company originated 
Travelers Cheques. 


Today thousands of Banks and Express Offices sell American 
Express Travelers Cheques each year to hundreds of 
thousands of travelers. 


The value of a Travelers Cheque lies in its safety and in its 
“‘spendability.”” American Express Travelers Cheques 
not only insure your: travel funds against loss or theft 
but thirty years of international use has made them 
acceptable in all countries. 


With Travelers Cheques you can pay your hotel bill, purchase 
railway, steamship or Pullman tickets, pay your check 
in the dining car or for your seat in a sight-seeing auto- 
mobile. Merchants the world over accept these Travelers 
Cheques in payment of merchandise and souvenirs. You 
require no introduction other than your signature when 
you present— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





Your personal check will not carry you very far from your home town for 
the simple reason that you are away from those who know you. 
American Express Travelers Cheques are known and establish your 
credit the world over. 


The Travel Department of the American Express Company offers, at its 
main or seventy branch offices here and abroad, exceptional facil- 
ities for the traveler, such as travel transportation, hotel reservations, 
sight-seeing trips and numerous tours and cruises to all parts of the 
world. Let this department help you in planning your next trip. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents Everywhere 
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MARINE, FIRE W I AUTOMOBILE 
Qo 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


17 South William Street 
N.Y. 




















Please 


HE pitiable appeals of tuberculosis vic- 
tims come from all alike. The humane 
response, too, must come from Buddhist and 
Confucian, Jew and Gentile. There is nothing 
sectarian about the disease or the spirit of 





Tuberculosis 


Nr o 
HEALTHY REW Year $ 
OAL 


Seals 


Each penny Christmas Seal helps your local, state and national associations 
which are using every scientific means and human devotion to wipe out this white 
plague which annually kills over 150,000 persons in this country. 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


LP PILLAI LALO AL OSS 
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The Slaughter of the 


Innocents 


“Three and a half million children call to the 
heart and resources of America for these daily 
supplies, not available in their own countries, 
that are vital to their survival and to the re- 
building of their physical well-being. 

‘Our resources will be exhausted in January. 

‘‘We must not step aside and permit the 
spectre of death, in the form of hunger and 
cold, to haunt these helpless ones this winter, 
yet we cannot continue without help .. . 

“‘This is a charge on the American heart, and 
America cannot Fail in her solicitude for these 
little ones. 

‘“‘Twenty-three million dollars must be raised 
without delay, and remembering the new heart 
you put into the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium in the dark hours of 1916, I come to you 


again.’”’ 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 


From a letter to the Literary Digest 


In immediate response the following editorial was published 


in the Literary Digest of October 30th: 


the earth, nearly two thousand years ago, 

to save all mankind, his mere coming 
seemed to interfere with the material interests of 
a few people of that period, notably King Herod, 
who promptly decided to dispose of this ‘‘inter- 
loper,” and sent forth his soldiers with orders to 
slay all the children of two years old and under. 
Thus was consummated the most atrocious crime 
against innocent childhood ever committed up to 
that time. It has come down to us through all 
the ages in song and story, and master painters 
have pictured it on marvelous canvases. 

To-day passing in review, as we look out through 
the windows of our comfortable homes in this great 
and happy land, are three and a half millions of 
helpless children, the innocent victims of the great- 
est war that has ever afflicted humanity. It matters 
not, as we gaze in the direction of these chil- 
dren, that our eyes must stretch across three thou- 
sand miles of ocean; we still can see them and we 
still can hear them, if we wish to do so; and we can 
not help hearing the tragic appeal in their voices 
and seeing their tiny arms stretched out to us, and 
their searching eyes looking into our souls, as they 
say, “Help us, or we perish.”” And if we fail to 
listen to this great call of three and a half millions 
of God’s helpless children; if we close our eyes and 
ears to this great demand of duty, we shall be just 
as guilty of the “‘slaughter of the innocents” as was 
Herod, nearly two thousand years ago. 


In these lands, swept by death and filled with 
tragedies too deep for tears, a sum of human suffer- 
ing is being written greater perhaps than for all ages 

one by. The mind grows numb and the heart sick 
aconstant recital of tales of such tragedy as it is 
difficult to believe the twentieth century could hold. 


And so, when we received a letter from Mr. 
Hoover, telling us that America must not allow 


Wie: JESUS CHRIST CAME UPON 


death in the form of hunger and cold to come to 
these 3,500,000 helpless children our soul was 
stirred and the hot blood surged up in our heart, 
We felt it was our imperative duty to use all the 
power God has given us to aid this noble-hearted 
American in continuing the work of saving human 
lives to which he has devoted unsparingly, and at 
great personal sacrifice, his tremendous energy and 
administrative genius during the past six years, in 
which time he and his American colleagues have 
administered two billions of dollars of relief funds 
from all parts of the world with a total overhead 
expense of only three-eighths of one per cent., with 
no remuneration to the American directors. Now 
he asks us all to help save the children who are in 
imminent danger of starvation this coming winter, 


There they are, in the midst of wrecked homes, 
and farms, and factories; in cities crowded with 
masses of refugees without sustaining food for chil- 
dren, through the destruction of live stock; seeds for 
planting, raw materials, tools, and machinery gone; 
great areas with everything burned, or looted, or 
smashed; vast unemployment for workers; no means 
of subsistence; a land of economic ruin, of mutilated 
life, and lingering death; and in the midst of it all— 
the little children. 


In long lines they are waiting at the American 
food-kitchens. Will the food be there for them? 
Will they be turned away? There are no happy, 
healthy faces in those long lines—not one. You 
have seen rags and barefooted children, but never 
so many little boys and girls literally drest in tat- 
ters. Soon it will be very cold, and for those bare 
little feet and legs and arms there is nothing at home 
to put on. 


Hollow faces and shrunken bodies are so com- 
mon that their real condition does not become evi- 
dent until we inquire more closely, and then we find 
that most of them are from one to five years back 
in their growth. Children of eight years old have 
not reached the normal size of two anda half. They 
are just learning to stand alone. Others almost:as 
old can not yet stand on their feet? Their arms, 
and legs, and spines, and chests are twisted and 
warped. The flesh and skin are shriveled on theit 
bones. It is surprising that life can still exist 
there. If they can have food they will gradually 
regain their health and strength, but with most of 
them it is a question of now or never. Starvation 
and tuberculosis will not wait. 


In Poland alone a million five hundred thousand 
such children must be cared for. In Latvia and Es- 
thonia the people are living mostly on a diet made 
from potato-flour, oat-flour, and sawdust. In 
Czecho-Slovakia, in Hungary, in Austria, and in 
other countries of central and southeastern Europe, 
two millions more are in dire need of food; and who 
stops to ask regarding creed, or race, or nationality 
when a little child is starving? Children are just 
children the world over, and the great American 
heart is big enough to care for them all. 


In th 
every 
gram 
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But the appeal now is not for all. The three and 
a half millions of children in immediate danger of 
starvation, if this organization fails, who must have 
food at once, are only a fraction of the total number. 
The hungry children of those destitute countries 
have been examined by competent physicians, and 
only those whose wasted little bodies are reduced to 
the minimum weight, and whose endurance of hun- 
ger has reached the end which merges into actual 
starvation, are admitted to the American kitchens 
and given one meal a day. It is hard to turn away 
thousands of hungry boys and girls—to hear them 
ask, pleadingly, ‘‘Do I weigh too much?” “Am I 
not thin enough?” “Can't I come any more?” 
But this restricting of food to the extreme cases is 
compulsory, because there isn’t enough for all. 

And these neediest ones cannot reach the kitchens 
through the cold winds and the snow barefooted and 
in the pitiful rags which form only a partial cover- 
ing for their bodies. They must have clothes. 
Each outfit consists of one pair of warm woolen 
stockings, one pair of boots, and a little overcoat. 
This one meal a day, and these boots, stockings, 
and little coats can be supplied only if we give them. 
If we do not, the slaughter of the innocents by cold 
and starvation will be appalling. 

Among che more than two million men and women 
who will read this page there is not one—there can 
not be a single one—whose heart will not respond 
gladly and eagerly to the challenge of this great 
need. We are asked, you with us, to cooperate with 
Mr. Hoover in raising twenty- -three million dollars 
to feed and clothe these children and save them 
from death this winter. It can be done. It shall 
be done! THE LITERARY DIGEST knows its 
readers and the deep earnestness, the quick sym- 

thy, 
ow when any real human need calls to them. 
You have never been called upon in vain. We are 
counting on you now with a great confidence. We 
know, also, how truly you represent the American 
spirit, which beats in the hearts of a hundred and 
three millions more in this big land of plenty, a 
spirit which leaps ready at every such call, and is 


the great-hearted generosity they always. 
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never weary in well-doing. We are not a hermit 
nation, isolated from the world, when suffering and 
want cry out to us from anywhere under the sun. 
great, a beautiful, and heart-sustaining hope sup- 
ports these stric ken people—A merica will come to 
their relief. For in the far places of the earth, where 
famine stalks, one name and one alone is synony- 
mous with rescue and hope—and that name is 
America. 


The small individual unit of ten dollars will pro- 
vide the coat and boots and stockings and one meal 
a day for one child this winter. We urge our read- 
ers—we urge every one whose eyes are on these words 
—to give quickly as many of these units as possible 
to buy for themselves that precious and price- 
less thing, the life of a little child—as many of 
them as they can, and every one will be a shining 
star in an eternal crown. It was the Divine Lover 
of little children, who came to earth as a little child, 
and who reigns now as the King of Glory, who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.’”’ He does not 
forget, nor fail to reward. 

So deeply do we ourselves feel the urgency of this 
great need, knowing all the facts, that we should 
feel a heavy burden of guilt if we did not go beyond 
anything we have felt possible heretofore in order to 
save these innocent children from suffering and 
death. Therefore, THE LITERARY DIGEST 
will start this fund with the sum of $25,000 to feed 
and clothe twenty-five hundred little boys and girls 
this winter. What an inspiration it will be to all 
of us—what an inspiration and example to many 
thousands who may be uncertain how much to give 
—if in the very first week there shall be a great 
shower of checks for $1,000, for $5,000, for $10,000, 
as well as a deluge of smaller amounts, to send the 
fund rolling on toward the necessary twenty-three 
millions. Let us all see again what the father’s 
neart is like in this great rich land of America. Let 
us have again a wondrous revelation of the heart of 
American motherhood. Let us have a great out- 
pouring of love and helpfulness in the name of Him 
who said, ‘Feed my lambs!” . 


President-Elect Harding, in a Great-Hearted 
Response, Sets an Example for All Americans 


Inthe midst of the flood of telegrams, telephone calls, 


and election returns pouring in upon him from 


every part of the United States, Mr. Harding turned from it all to write and dispatch the following tele- 


gram from his home: 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


NEW YORK CITY:— 


I have just now read your splendid appeal to the people of America in behalf of three and a 
half millions of unfortunate children in Central and Southeastern Europe who are the helpless 


victims of the Great War. 


Because such a movement for relief reveals the true heart of 


America, because it bespeaks an American desire to play a great people's part in relieving and 
restoring God's own children, I want to commend and support your noble undertaking. In 
seeking God’s blessing for ourselves I am sure He will bless us the more abundantly if we share 


our good fortune in acts of sympathy and human fellowship. 
reveal anew the unselfishness of our great people. 
thousand five hundred dollars by mail to-day. 


I wish you a success which will 
I am forwarding you my check for two 
(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 


Make all checks payable to ‘‘The Literary Digest Child-Feeding Fund” and mail them direct 


tothe Literary Digest. 


Every remittance will be acknowledged, and The Literary Digest will 


be responsible for every dollar contributed, to see that it goes, without one penny deducted, 


tothe purpose for which it is given. 
44-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Address, Child-Feeding, THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
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How Many 


Words Do 


YOU Know? 


Roosevelt knew 
125,000 words 


Lloyd George knows 
100,000 words 


Shakespeare knew 
24,000 words 


HE EDITOR of the New Standard Dictionary states that ‘‘the 
average well-educated American knows from 60,000 to 70,000 words... 
Every well-read person of fair ability and education will be able to 


understand, as used, 50,000 words.” 


Compare the estimated vocabularies of Roosevelt and Lloyd George 
with Shakespeare’s, which was the largest of the 16th century. Mi£ilton’s, 


the next largest, numbered 13,000 words. 


the English language has grown. 


It is apparent how amazingly 


To-day in order to keep abreast of the times—to be among “‘the well- 
read people of fatr absisty’—a man must know twice as many words as did 


the Bard of Avon. 


To forge ahead—to be a “‘well-educated American”— 


he should treble the master dramatist’s vocabulary. 


Learn More Words and Earn More Money 


AN you put into graphic words the ideas and 
( plans that your mind conceives? Words so 
clear and convincing that others can readily 
understand your thought and are willing to co- 
rate in carrying it out? Words so vivid and 
eloquent that you are enabled to put through big 
business deals, make large and numerous sales, 
close important contracts? Words so forceful that 
you carry your hearers or readers enthusiastically 
with you—so interesting that you hold their atten- 
tion and gain your object? 
Do your business letters fully accomplish their 
purpose? Do your advertisements carry conviction 
—produce adequate results—sell your goods or 





bring inquiries, in sufficient quantities ? 


FR 


“How to Become a 


This free booklet will show you how the Kleiser 
Personal Mail Course in Practical English and 
Mental Efficiency will enable you to add thousands 
of expressive words to ycur vocabulary—Use the right 
word in the right place-.. Vrite convincing and resultful 
letters, advertisements, stories, articles, sermons, etc.— 
Win promotion and — aged pay—Become an interesting 
talker—Make yourself welcome in good society— 
Become influential in your community. 

—— me me LT A kN i 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, C.O. 12-20 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Gontemen; Ree ; iy mail free of charge or obligation, the J 


a Master of English,” together with full 


particulars of “the Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical English and ] 
e 


ntal Efficienc 


Those stories that are so vivid in your mind—can 
you write them so that editors will accept them? 
Those sermons, the thought of which uplifts your 
own heart—can you compose them so that they will 
move, inspire, comfort and guide your congregation? 


We think in words and images. The larger our 
vocabulary, the more varied and- interesting our 
thoughts. Menclimb to eminence in public life and 
in business on ladders of words. The man whose 
speech is limited and crude is limited and crude in 
his ideas—his aspirations. His life is drab and un- 
interesting. He makes no progress. He arrives 
nowhere. 


EE 


Master of English” 


A Few Spare Minutes 


Fifteen minutes a day—at home or in office—will 
result in surprizing progress. 

This course is the busy man’s short-cut to a full ex- 
pressive vocabulary and correct grammar. It does away 
with the time-consuming study ‘of abstract rules. It 
teaches correct speaking and writing quickly and prac- 
tically. 

All lines of business, all trades, all professions, arts and 
sciences, are represented among the thousands of Mr, 
Kleiser’s students. There are officers, directors and 
department heads of great industrial organizations a8 
well as their subordinates. There are men and women, 
boys and girls. 

Previous education or lack of it makes no difference. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable Course 
have been written by such masters of English as John 
Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth Tarkington, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Rupert Hughes, Ellis Parker Butler. 
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TATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 


$1 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON:  . 

GRESS OF AUGUST’ 24, 1912, OF CURRENT OPINION, A 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT NiW YORK, N. Y., FOR OCT: ations fate as ed — 


1, 192 


gate of New Yark J Fifty Yards from Where He Stood! 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county a ~ % - d 
aforesaid, personally appeared Fred Dolan, who, having been duly HERE was a rattling of rickshaws, and 
orn according aw, eposes an Says 1” e is ne usiness .' . 

Manager of the Current Literature Publishing Co, {Publishers of : I went below. On looking over the wall, 
rent inion, a the following is, to the best is knowledge : > apz > 4 mate 
Cur belief’ a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., saw that the J apanese were goin a away. 
of the aforesaid | publication for the date shown 2 in, the above caption, Hasegawa’s carriage had already gone. oreans 

uired the Act ugusc ‘ .em ied in section 443, : on ~ att oe: ° 
Postal Lawe and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, in a amen Be re : prrees Ren and fro. It 
to wit: seemed impossible, as stoc re - 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- light behi a ey io ? od there in the moon 
aging editor, and business managers are: ight ind the hedge, that the fate of a nation 
Publisher, Sareat igecnaaee Pubisties Co., had been sealed within fifty yards of where I stood! 
5; .. New York, N. Y. The ministers had signed!"’ Yes, it wasso. The Japanese 
Edhers Eewecd J. ba rg < aon Crane, had subjugated Korea, and a country of 12,000,000 people 
M ing Editor, None. er must bow to the inevitable. 
Business Manag er, Fred Dolan, Are you reading WILLARD STRAIGHT’'S Life Story 
est 


. New York, N. Y. by Louis Graves now running in 
are: 


owners 
rrent Literature Publishing Co., 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
m. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Archibald Cattell, 
501 Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
William H. Wise, 
Avon Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 


William D. Harne 
The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
Robert J. Cuddihy 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Herbert H. Taylor, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

354 4th — "New York, N. Y. More than 60 Illustrations— 
Jessie Moore Wise, Art Insert of Exceptional Interest 

von Road, Bronxville, N. Y. i 

Farr The story is attracting -N 
attention everywhere <= ~ 


Stockhold which are-— = 
Robert J. Cuddihy, 
William Neisel, “ A Republic — 


Lida F. Scott, ° 
Wilfred }. Funk and Lida F. Scott (as trustees With an Emperor 


mselves) and B. F. Fun ° 

known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security Held In Reserve! 

— 1 per cent. or _ of total amount of 

" none, or other securities are. None. This is the case in Ching 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of day. An wt Nee sage hee 
the owners, stockholders. and security HOlders. if any, contain not oat & tue 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear son uttrue. The young 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock heir to the throne is now fifteen 
holder or security holder a rs upon the books of the company years of age. The rumor was 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person that he had been restored to 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that power. They are thinki f 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant's “ hi a © 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions marrying him to the Presi- 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear dent's daughter, and thus sat- 
upon the books of the tompany as trustees, hold stock and securi- isfy all factions. And many 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this other astonishing plans are 
afiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, being considered. Read 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, JOHN O. P BL °c ead 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. ee oe AND'S revel- 
FRED DOLAN, Business Manager, ations in “The Last Imperial 

Sworn to and onesie Sare me this ist day 2 Sg gs Manchu” in the December 

- . . . and. 1s ' 

(My commission expires March 30th, 1922.) _— 





Other Features of the December ASIA 


Korea Signs Away Her Freedom : — Frontss piece 
A Court Lady of Old Japan By L. Adams Beck 
lep By 


CATARRH Trapping an Elephani Herd in Trengganu’ . By Charles Mayer 
Illustrations by Will Crawford 


. The Pictures of Plow and Weavi Ist 

Can Be Cured Without Drugs Antidotes to Fates te by & Neza5 Teen 
5 , e Utmost Indian Isl : hoto, h 
Of all human ailments none is more Some Contemporary Ja nese Poets . By Madame Yuko Ocoks 
universal than catarrh in some form. Hammid Hassan. Came! Driver . By Joseph Koven 
Victims of this disease go coughing, Bible g ety Cfigase Eyes 

hawking, sneezing and spitting aintings by an Unknown Chinese Artist 

pa hd The W: . 

nauseating ‘every one they come in a Ah ee inJapan. III . . By Robertson Scott 
contact with, barring themselves 


from social life, losing the love of OPEN ONI 

the opposite sex, driving business SP ECIAL OFFER JANUARY 1, 1921 
away with their foul breath—and . 
yet catarrh can be banished— A Fourteen Months’ Tour of the Orient 


Strongfortism will do it without ; . 
a. ASIA j 
the use of drugs or medicines. nent oath cueiptecty with Bad oe 
azine published Toshow you the richness 
_ The Strongfort Course and wonder of the Orient as disclosed in 
is most effective in eradicating ca- rye we make this special offer 
caseh. aunt means taken are natural ASIA sells for 35 cents per copy. 
and effect the upbuilding of the : ff 
whole system. Through this er the 
Write -~ for gp omg on this subject price ts cut more 
se a jiece for postage on - 
and ~f —~* than a third 
“Promotion and Conservation of Health, There are fift 
Strength and Menta! Energy”’ beautiful pease ) 
LIONEL STRONGFORT tions; an_ eight- ?. 
Physical and Health Specialist page art insert 4 
Dept. 178 Newark, N. J. printed on art e ox y 
paper. 2, <8 
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What Did the Abbé See in the Moonlight 


as he peered stealthily down upon the river path after rushing forth, cudgel in hand, to avenge a 
fancied slight upon his honor? Was it the two young lovers wong? to each other under the 
stars, or the witchery of the night, or the almost forgotten romance of his own youth that trans- 
formed him from a judge to an accessory, causing him to exclaim to himself: 


“God perhaps has made such nights as this to clothe with his ideals the loves of men.” 


Nothing could be more human, more captivating than this story of the sudden change of a good 
man’s ire into sympathy and understanding. None but a master of the hearts of men as well as 
a master stylist could do it full justice. Both these requisites have _— met in this moving tale, 
one of a series of intimate studies of emotion included in a new volume of 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


By Guy de Maupassant 


the greatest of all writers of this school, who ‘made a lifelong investigation of the psychology of 
passion and wrote with pitiless accuracy of the littlenesses, the deceits, the vanities, and the occa- 
sional flashes of nobility and heroism among his fellow mortals. 

This fascinating volume contains a war story that pictures the Boche in all his native ferocity, tales 
of young love as touching as were ever penned, a marvelous satire upon the career of a supposedly 
virtuous and happy wife whose secret was exposed by death, a ghost story that will send a thrill to 
the marrow of the most hardened scoffer, the strange sequel to a divorce that upset the judgment of 
the courts, and other poignant and witty narratives that lay bare our foibles and frailties as with a 
scalpel. Every one of the stories is a literary gem of the first water. 

Neatly printed from special type on fine paper, bound in flexible leatheroid, size of volume 63( 
by 5 inches, will slip into the pocket. 


Sent anywhere in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50, postpaid 


Current Literature ee Co., 50 W.47th St, New York 


The little sight of 40 ets. will bring you 
trial. The Path Inder ris 
an ie 
— Low er a $ ind 
tA the 1 


nd ‘ells the iy © its 28th year. This 
Hi ) it I} ; al Dime : Fests but $1 8 irithout emp — A keep 
to we to write, fa of the Washington has become 
_and where to sell. bring ° Of time or | che World's Capel ont 

| - | reading the Pathfinder is 
like om in ner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 























finder is y you would appreciate & 
per wnieh pe puts iererythine clearly, strong- 
ere it Send {0c to show 
hat 7 niente like aa 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- will seo, 2, > z. 4-4 ont yy 

ing, Versification, Journalism, | Ca ital: repay i 

Play Writing, Photoplay ain ely mg Re — 

, Writing, etc., taught person- 

| Dr. Esenwein ~ ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. fy 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. MACK STAUFFER ‘¢ The World’s Great- 

} One pupil has received over $5, 000 for stories and articles ||} ‘ est Second-Sig htist” 

ae oa Te ete aap en tatake Geanaie says Hugh Nugent Fitzgerald, editor of Fort Worth 

her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is Record. ‘‘ Supersensitive,” wrote Robert W. Cham- 

averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. bers. ‘“‘The Modern Seer,” featured Frederick 

— is no — or Lapa oo oe oe for Moore in his 1918 Books and Authors. ‘The 

ers, or . ie un es ‘ 

cao tesied cepshere of ten inate faculties of higher institu. Wizard’ Edison of fiction, with an imagination 

tions are studying in our Literary Department. © The editors that projects itself powerfully into the realm of 

J recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. the unknown,” reviews The Dallas Morning News 

We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet fee, We aleo publish Written between 1902-1912, his novel, ‘‘ HUMANs 
The Writer (hema leading magazine for literary workers; sample 20c, annual 

ssbecrpicn 100 Bein on unting sre, we eo sarap ecm mc ITY AND THE MYSTERIOUS KNIGHT,” 

150-page illustrated catalogue free. which paralleled the Great War and fifty-odd world: 

a. : events, is the greatest psycho-musical-propheti¢ 


Oe a teen School 72% | fiction'written. Price $3.00. 
sails 197 EU): The Roxburgh Publishing Company 
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||Does Your English Help 
or Hurt You? 


Every time you talk, every time 
Make every word you write, you show just what you 
mean something ¢ > ; ; a 
im your eanveren- are. Your English reveals you as 
tions and in your nothing else can. You may wear 
letters fine clothes and be well groomed in 
every way, but if you make mistakes 
in spelling, pronunciation, punctua- 
| tion, or grammar, you are handi- 
capped more than you realize. In 
Ves your business and social life you win 
or lose friends, money and power b 
your English. Every word you ale 
or write 1s an asset ora liability. No 
subject is of greater importance to 
you than your command of language. 
And now Sherwin Cody makes mas- 
tery of English easy for any one. 


You Can Now Master English 


Sn tin i A i od 





é * 

— 
=n 1 inutes a Vay—At Home 
the 
jer is 
ion’s 
home 
yorid A simple method has been invented through which you can learn to speak and write 
This masterly English in only 15 minutes a day of fascinating home study. Sherwin Cody, 
=e oe of the best-known teachers in the country, after twenty years of research has per- 
— feted an invention which places the ability to talk and write with correctness and force 
come within reach of everyone with ordinary intelligence. For the past five years Mr. Cody 
land has been working almost day and night on the problem of ‘‘How to make it stick in your 
ler is nind.” He wanted to find a way to cure bad habits in writing and speech and replace 
— tiem with good ones. He appealed to school superintendents, and 150 of them placed 
sting. asses at his disposal for experiment. He appealed to great corporations, and they let 
ai their employees be tested. Mr. Cody was amazed to discover that the average person 
ite & inschool or in business is only 61% efficient in the vital points of English grammar. So 
rong- he began to apply his new ideas and found that people improved more in 5 weeks with 
7 his method than in two years with other methods! 

eight 
e are 
ander, 
D. C. 


Sherwin Cody’s New Invention @ 
Wonderful 100% Self-Correcting Method SHERWIN CODY 


There are Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device. and now he places it at your disposal. Pa 
You do the lesson given on any particular page; then you see just how Mr. Cody would correct 
that paper. You see at a glance what you have failed to remember, and at the bottom you 4 
compare your average with that of average grammar school graduates, high school grad- 
uates, and experienced stenographers. Extra lesson sheets are furnished so you can go ¢ 
over your mistakes and correct them until you have reached the 100% point in spell- 4 
ing, punctuation, letter writing, and grammar. 
And the wonderful thing about Mr. Cody's course is the speed with which these * SHERWIN 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried out. Only 15 minutes a day! ? ce BT 


NEW BOOK FREE gf of enatisn 
Lack of language power may easily be costing you thousands of dol- : 
lars every year. See what Mr. Cody candofor you. See what a Pd 2412 Searle Building 
few minutes a day NOW will mean to you later. It costs nothing é Rochester, New Yor 
a find =. — = = vet pom aed Fm very minute Fa 
‘o-° our free boo! ow to Speak a rite Masterly Eng- 
lish."” _It_ will prove a revelation to & B ~— send me your Free 
you. WRITE NOW. Address ? 00 ow to Speak and Write 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL é Masterly English.” 
OF ENGLISH _ 


any b . : 2412 Searle Bidg., 
=. rs Rochester, N.Y. 
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“SHIRTS “3s | Current Thought 





As expressed in these pages, does surely 
whet the appetite for more. Why not 
order the books mentioned at once by 
‘phone or mail? 


We Have Them 


~~ New Ready—Christmas Book Catalog. 
Catalog Of A Thousand Bargains. 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc., Booksellers 

30 Church St. 55 Vesey St. 

Cortlandt 1779 Cortlandt 498 
NEW YORK CITY 


“STAMMERING | 


fs Guuse and Gire 2° 


You can be en! gused if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps f x7 5 e cloth bound book = Stammer- 
ing and. Stuttering. it tells how I cured m if afte: 

ing and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. 

my. 4554 Bogue Building Indiana polis, Indiana @ 


MANUSCRIPT 


SEND NO MONEY Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any field, 


a ‘ 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read and considered 
Two wonderful uehanna Broadcloth Flan ore only WITHOUT charge. Published under our imprint and 
by ; myo from , a i No middlemen’s Bites ould management, in-A-1 style, if accepted. Copy must be for- 
ost $6 or here. Perfectl 7 — t extra full. " 3 
Comfortable" ting Soft turn down collar. warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh 
large pockets. Double stitched throughout. Pub. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


‘pana oa etree sean ners | | | INCOLN- JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


; your money returned at once. Order by number 
eee HOME STUDY IN COLLEGE, THEOLOGICAL, Law, 
DEPT. FS456 Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate Schools, leading 

Warewell Company, puimapeLpHi A, PA. to degrees. Lock Box 239-H, CHICAGO, I 
6“ To plant is to proph- 
0 Ow to ray—s:; and the Harvest 
When notifying Current Opinion answers and fulfills.” 
of a change in address, do not —Ingersoll. Read a Freethought paper. Send 10 cents for 
m or an ™ fail to give both the old and an le copy and Catalogue of Books to The Truth Seeker, 

the new address. esey Street, New York. 
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our QuesLiOn;—be it thé pronunciation of- 
Bolsheviki, the Spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman Gast, 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tankukulele,ctc., this Supreme Authority-Z 


nm accurate, nal answet. 000 Words. 2700 Pages. GOOO Illustrations. & 5 
SRobeter ond India- re. Final ans 065 & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


e for specimen pages,prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Current Opinion: 


Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag SPEAKERS, © WOMEN, We assist i 


9 preparing material for special at- 

a | Poy , Parcels, Books, Papers, etc. ticles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 

wonky businges or professional men. Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


Ry eB ty at PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 


-95 ——— This wonde Mortal re ll be sent b: ip Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
“C.0.D. me, _- PB wl = Ses. S ing inducements r—3 to gam — Over 30 years 
Send active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
no money If not pd ey back on requert. Write for terms—Book fee ‘Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 
WHITNEY, THOMPSON 4 00.. .. Box 998 Boston, Maes. ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
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bh bee Do you like 
ede 300d stories 





“A Good Laugh is Sunshine in the House” 


Here are three books full! A smile in every sentence—a laugh in every line. 
Elbert Hubbard was famous for humorous stories: here are scores of his 
favorites, reprinted from The Philistine. You’ll laugh and chuckle over 
them yourself—and then pass them on to your friends. 


For After Dinner and Other Speeches 


A wealth of material that will make you the life of the party and sure death to 
gloomsters, dolorosos and grumperinos! Here’s 1,000 rounds of ammunition! 


Send no money: the laugh is on us! 


| Let us send you this set of three books “‘on suspicion.” If you like them, send 
us $5; if not, return them at our expense—and the laugh will be on us! 


Write your name and address on the margin, then cut here and mail to us. 


The Roycrofters: Send the 3 books ‘‘on suspicion’’ per adv. in Current Opinion. 








THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York 
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When Brann Discovered 
the Shame of the World 


Society was shocked at his merciless ex- 
posures. The guilty, branded with their 
infamy, hung their heads in dishonor. They 
cried out to stop him—they invoked the 
powers of earth to silence him. Alone he 
defied the world. Was he master of the 


BRANN, #e Iconoclast 


He tore off the sham draperies of Virtue—snatched away the purple cloak of Hypoc- 
risy—threw aside the mock mantle of Modesty—laid bare the blinding nakedness 
of Truth, With the fury of an avenging angel he hurled, himself upon every fake 
and fraud of Christendom. Witha boldness that outraged convention, struck terror 
to the hearts of the timid, blasted the lives of the guilty, he revealed the shame of 
the great and mighty, the rich, the titled, the powerful. 


SEND NO MONEY 


No influence was strong enough to encompass 
Brann’s downfall. For he wielded the power of 
words, He wove a pattern of words, and it breathed 
with life, shone with beauty, scintillated with satire. 
At his touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed with 
the red heat of wrath, blinded with the white flare 
of passion. With the genius of his pen he ruled the 
emotions of men, played upon the heartstrings of 
humanity. Under his inspiration his pen 
became an instrument of destruction that 
wrought the crashing havoc of a cyclone 
—again it became as a scourge of scor- 

ions that flayed into the raw—or again 
it was a gleaming rapier that pierced 


MAIL COUPON 


Each of the twelve volumes contains 320 pages, 
making a total of over 3800 pages. Never be- 
fore has so courageous a figure flashed across 
the literary horizon. A real treat is in store 
for you. Mail the coupon now. Address The 
Brann Publishers, Inc., Dept. 1812, 130 East 








passions of men that he could craze with 
hatred and hypnotize with love? What 
was this strange magic that held hundreds 
of thousands spellbound? Why did on 
man give his own life to take the life of 
Brann, the Iconoclast? 





swiftly, cleanly, fatally. And now you may have 
this beautiful twelve-volume set for five days’ fre 
examination. If, at the end of that time, you de. 
cide that you do not want to keep the set, you art 
at liberty to return it and the trial will not hav 
cost you acent, If you keep the set, as you doubt. 
less will, pay for it on the amazingly easy terms 
shown on the coupon. , 








—~ 12 Wonderful Volumes 





2Sth Street, New York City, and the set will be 
shipped — at once, securely packed in a 
wooden bod.~--- wes. ew, ' Containing hundreds of articles that will make you 
THINK. Here are a few of the chapter headings. 
© epi he oa: anger. 
THE BRANN ISHERS, Inc: _:* - * | A Pilgrimage to Perdition Balaam’s Ass The Social Swim J 
Dept. 1812, 130 E. 25th St., New York City ' Maki ec ml’s Mock Modesty The Woman Thou Gavest Me “The Perfumes of Passio 
Gentl —send the -12 vol t Bi : Speaking of Gall es . A pe arth 
lemen: me the -12 volumes of Brann 4 A Prize Idiot of the E 
Pee arene ee rete me 3S 8 | Satan Kamel fr s Season Driven tothe Ded “The Typical American Tw 
after 5: and $2.00 a month for 13 months. ' The Wickedness of Woman The Seven Vials of Wrath Glory of the New Garter 
: eS ’ ’ A Voice from the Grave Adam and Eve Coining Blood Into Boodle 
as.’ o gh bulge cnsg Ueecis opeccags ’ The Mouth of Hell The Professional Reformer The Footlights Favorites 
i I The American Middle Man Her Beantiful Eyes Hunting for a Husband 
“2 ae ee ere eee ' A to Civilization The Locomotive Engineer The Deadly Parallel 
3 i Some Liars A "s Shame Thou Shalt Not 
Gave w es eve ews petuves ous sos re 5 From the Gods to the Gatter Fake Journalism The Old Maid’s Auction 
The Children of Poverty Rainbow Chasers Potiphar’s Wife 
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